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STA  G  E. 

BOOK  V. 

iFROM     THE     BIRTH     OF     SHAKESPEAR.     TO    THE 
DEATH    OF    ELIZABETH. 

CHAP.  1. 


STATE  OF  THE  STAGE  THROUGHOUT  EUROPE  AT 
THE  BIRTH  OF  SHAKESPEAR. 


There  cartnot  be  a  clearer  truth  than  that  the 
ftage  knew  nothing  of  fuperior  merit,  in  tragedy, 
from  Euripides,  and,  in  comedy,  from  Menan- 
der,  till  Shakespear.  Rome  imitated  but  did 
not  invent,  Italy  faintly  copied  the  Romans  imi- 
tations, Spain  fketched  but  could  not  paint,  and 
France  traced  but  could  not  draw.  England, 
continually  fluctuating  under  the  influence  of  va- 
rious fortunes,  as  cuftoms,  manners,  and  circum- 
fiances  prevailed,  adopted  the  ftyle  of  other  coun- 
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tries,  and  added  to  theirs  no  mean  degree  of  native 
genius;  but  the  efforts  were  merely  Thespiam 
and  required  an  vEschylus  to  perfect  them. 

At  the  birth  of  Shakespear,  Italy  had  fairly 
ftruggled  with  England  for  pre-eminence  in  the 
dramatic  art  for  nearly  fifty  years;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  oppofition  was  very  formidable  as  to 
talents ;  for,  during  the  life  of  Leo  the  tenth,  which 
fome  of  the  critics  have  dillinguifhed  by  the  pomp- 
ous title  of  the  Italian  Auguftan  Age,  led  on  by  the 
prelate  Trissino,  and  the  cardinal  Bibien  a,  almoll 
the  whole  of  that  gropp  of  authors  who  were  pa- 
tronized by  Laurence  of  Medicis,  joined  their 
united  labours  againft  Buckhurst,  Still,  and 
other  authors  who  followed  Heywood;  and  who, 
by  their  ingenious  and  meritorious  labours  gave  the 
Knglilh  theatre  the  firft  lift  towards  regularity. 

The  reader  by  this  ftatemcnt  will  at  firll  fight 
unequivocally  decide  in  favour  of  Italy;  for 
when  we  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the 
great  Tasso,  whofe  Rinaldo  has  been  ihe  admi- 
ration, and  his  Amintn  the  delight  of  the  crkies; 
whofe  -Gicrufakmrne  Liber ata  has  been  pronounced 
by  many  writers  of  tafte  to  be  the  completed  epic 
poem  that  ever  graced  literature ;  and  who,  .as  a  pJii- 
lofophqr,  an  orator,  a  logician,  a  criticj  and  a  >poet 
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has  merited  and  obtained  the  warmed  praife  fron^ 
the  fobercft  and  bell  hiformed  judges. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  genius  and  fire  of  the 
wonderful  Ariosto,  whofe  Orlando  Furiofo  alone 
has  raifed  to  him  a  monument  of  fame  on  which 
every  admirer  of  luxuriant  fancy  and  extraordinary 
ftrength  of  mind  have,  in  their  warm  and  fponta- 
neous  admiration,  added  an  vC«-namental  laurel ;  in 
fhort,  when  we  confider  that  tfieTe  and  various  other 
eminent  authors,  whofe  abilities  were  indifputably 
competent  to  carry  the  dramatic  art  into  complete 
perfection,  even  at  that  period  were  not  only  the 
admiration  of  Europe,  but  candidates  for  dramatic 
fame,  it  ftiould  appear  even  abfurd  to  put  the  En- 
glifli  ftage  in  competition  with  the  Italian. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  truer  than  that,  upon 
a  comparifon,  the  Italian  drama  funk  to  annihilation 
by  the  fide  of  the  Englifli ;  for,  whether  thefe  great 
authors  wrote  for  the  ftage  merely  to  gratify  an  ec- 
centric propenfity,  though  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  conceive  how  a  writer  of  great  genius  can  feel 
indifferently  while  employed  fo  eligibly,  or  whether 
they  wrote  extravagantly,  ridiculoudy,  and  ab- 
furdly,  to  gratify  an  extravagant,  a  ridiculous,  and 
an  abfurd  tafte;  it  is  unequivocally  certain  that  the 
Italian  theatre  confifted  of  nothing  but  the  groffeft 
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buffoonery,  and  funk  into  gradual  contempt,  while 
the  Englifh  theatre  began  at  that  time  to  grow  re- 
fined, and  very  foon  gave  vifible  figns  of  its  attain- 
ing that  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable,  and  to 
•which  it  w^as  regularly  haftening. 

One  great  reafon  for  the  decline  of  the  Italian 
theatre  was  its  (hocking  impiety;  for  it  never  ad- 
mitted of  merely  profane  fubjects,  except  in  operas, 
which  certainly  are  the  only  fpecies  of  dramatic 
amufement  in  that  country  worthy  attention ;  and 
even  thefe  were  by  no  means  perfect  in  their  na- 
ture till  early  in  tho  prefent  century,  when  they 
found  a  kind  of  Shakesp?ar  in  Metastasiq>, 

As  to  Spain,  the  theatre  never,  even  to  this  ma- 
ment,  boaftcd  any  thing  like  regularity ;  fpight  of 
the  aftonifhingly  fertile  genius  raanifeRed  in.  the 
nuiltitudinous  productions  of  the  mall  celebrated 
authors  of  that  country.  In  Spaik,  as  in  Italy, 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  inflancing  the  horrid 
impiety  introduce/!  into  their  Autoi  Sacramentales\ 


*  In  one  of  thefe  Grange  pieces  the  awdicnce  are  treated  with  the 
profpcct  of  a  church  on  fire.  A  knight  is  prcfently  difcovered, 
■who,  full  of  devotion,  ruJhes  into  the  flames,  and  at  length,  having- 
refcued  the  hod  from  the  conflap^ration,  which  ought,  by  the  bye, 
to  be  invulnerable,  returns  with  it  fafeand  found  in  his  lijindj  upon 
which  the  relt  of  the  actors  accompany  him  in#  fandango. 
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*fliich  in  its  place  I  have  already  given   fome  ac- 
count of. 

Small  pieces,  however,  called  Entrtmejfts^  or 
yornados^  evidently  the  (irventes  and  tenfons  of  Pro- 
vence, and  the  ancient  interludes  of  England, 
were  performed  by  a  few  actors,  and  appear  to  have 
been  more  like  regular  farces  than  thofe  exhibited 
in  any  other  country  at  fo  early  a  period,  Thefe, 
nevcrlhclefs,  were  foon  on  the  decline,  and  when 
they  were  attempted  again  at  the  time  of  Cal- 
DERON,  they  were  the  moft  wretched  trafli  that  can 
be  imagined. 

Thefe  trifles,  however,  ferved  for  the  ground 
work  of  a  better  fort  of  performances;  for  much 
about  the  time  of  Heywood,  they  grew  into  fome_ 
thing  more  confiderable,  till  Lopez  de  Rueda, 
and  Navara,  Ihortly  after  the  birth  of  Shakes- 
pear,  began  to  fiiape  them  into  acts  and  give  them 
a  precife  length.  But  thefe,  though  they  were 
followed  by  Cervantes,  whofe  Don  Quixotte  has 
immortalized  him,  and  Lopez  de  Vega  with  his 
fifteen  hundred  plays,  both  of  whom  were  cotem- 
porary  with  Shakespear,  never  were  able,  even 
if  we  add  to  theirs  the  labours  of  Calderon, 
So  LIS,   Salazar,   Molina,  and  many  others  to 
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bring  the  Spanifii  ftage  to  any  thing  better  than  th^ 
refemblance  of  a  crouded  garden,  overrun  "with 
weeds  and  interfperfed  here  and  there  with  flowers 
of  rare  and  peculiar  beauty. 

The  German  theatre,  not  as  I  have  mixed  it  be- 
fore with  the  Dutch,  but  properly  that  theatre  efta- 
blilhed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  boafts 
a  very  early  origin,  a  truth  which  may  ferve  to 
ftrcnglhen  thofe  conjectures  which  have  been  ven- 
tured concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Englifli  ftage. 

Ancient  Germany  had  its  bards,  doubtlefs  the 
Druids,  who  compofed  and  fung  in  honour  of  their 
heroes ;  and  thefe  are  to  be  traced  from  a  very 
early  period  till  Charlemagne.  They  then  began 
to  exercife  their  profeflion  more  decidedly,  and 
were  called  Majler-Langer,  or  Mafter-Singers. 
Thefe  were  protected  by  various  raonarchs;  and, 
in  particular,  received  great  encouragement  from 
Otho  the  Great,  and  Maximilian  the  Firft. 

In  confequence  of  this  diftinguifhed  counte- 
nance, they  grew  more  and  mojjc  celebrated ;  and 
prefently  Mentz,  Strasbourg,  Nurembourg, 
AuGSBouRG,  and  other  cities  boafted  their  diflterent 
focieties  of  raafter-hngers,  who  attended  at  tourna- 
ments, public  meetings,  and  other  folemn  cercrao- 
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nies.  Not  long  ago  the  fociety  of  Strasbourg 
was  in  exiftence  and  enjoyed  certain  revenues, 
ellablifhed  many  ages  in  favour  of  that  company, 
tvhich  was  compofed  of  tradei'men,  fuch  as  taylors, 
(hoemakersj  millers,  &c. 

Thus  in  thefe  focieties  of  maRer-fingers  wehave, 
not  only,  in  the  cleareft  manner,  the  troubadours 
and  trouverres  of  Provence;  but  in  the  fociety  of 
Strasbourg  we  have  the  eftablifhment  of  the  min- 
ftrels  of  Chester.  We  find  nothing,  however, 
very  celebrated  in  their  productions,  nor,  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  wor^h  notice ; 
at  that  time  one  Haanssahcs,  who  had  by  no 
means  a  defpicable  genius,  wrote  fome  dramatic 
pieces  in  which  he  performed  himfelf;  but  they 
are,  like  the  pieces  of  other  countries,  taken  from 
facred  hiftory,  and,  therefore,  cannot  raiik  as  repre- 
fentations  of  common  manners. 

The  German  theatre,  however,  was  not  alfo 
without  pieces  on  profane  fubjects,  and  the  authors 
of  thefe,  joined  at  length  by  Haanssaciis,  like 
the  Children  of  Sans  Souci  in  France,  and  the  in- 
terluders  in  England,  began  to  prepare  the  theatre 
for  the  reception  of  regular  tragedies  and  comedies. 

This  event,  however,  did  not  take  place  fo  foon 
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as  in  England,  or  in  France;  for  the  German 
regular  theatre  owes  its  origin  to  the  Dutch,  and 
the  reader  will  remember  that  they  had  no  theatre 
themfelves  till  1584.  In  the  year  1626,  a  com- 
pany of  Dutch  players  went  to  Hambourg,  and 
from  that  moment  the  German  theatre  altered  its 
manner.  The  mafler- fingers  were  foon  routed,  a 
regular  company  of  German  actors  turned  them 
into  contempt  and  ridicule,  from  this  company 
fprung  feveral  others;  and,  having  the  example  of 
England,  and  by  this  time  France  before  them, 
their  poets  wrote  regular  tragedies  and  comedies  in 
tolerably  correct  verfe. 

The  German  tragedies  and  comedies,  however, 
even  to  this  hour,  are  clogged  with  the  heavinefs 
and  glocm  of  the  Dutch,  of  which  they  were  origin- 
ally imitations.  Horrible  noifes,  bloody  fwords, 
fpectres,  flaming  torches,  magic  hands,  tombs,  dun- 
geons, r^cks,  and  every  other  fubject  to  excite 
terror,  pervade  their  tragedies,  one  would  think  to 
divert  the  auditor  from  either  fleeping  or  venting  his 
indignation  at  their  intolerable  dullnefs. 

Thus  the  only  nation  that  held  out  the  fhadow 
of  a  pretenfion  to  dramatic  fame,  even  up  to  the 
time  when  Shakespear  produced  his  firfl  play, 
was  France.     There,  indeed,  appeared  a  dawn  of 
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fomething  like  regularity,  but  it  was  cold,  tame,  and 
obfcure ;  being  a  Greek  and  Roman  mixture  im- 
proved by  ingredients  taken  from  the  Englifh,  who 
had  been  at  the  fource  before  them. 

Lazare  Baif,  and  Jodelle,  were  the  only 
authors  of  any  confideration  who  wrote  before 
Shakespear;  Garn  ier  being  his  fole  rival  during 
the  firft  half  of  his  career,  and  Hardy  during  the 
laft,  for  the  great  Corneille  did  not  bring  out 
a  fingle  play  till  nine  years  after  the  death  of 
our  immortal  poet,  by  which  time  the  united  la- 
bours of  Shakespear,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Randolph,  and  the 
other  authors  of  that  time  comprizing  a  mafs  of  dra- 
matic excellence,  fuch  as  no  age  nor  country  has 
ever  produced,  pafTcd  in  review  before  Englifli 
fpectators. 

What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  the  French,  who  irv 
the  fame  breath  boaft  of  having  taught  England 
the  dramatic  art,  and  call  Corneille  the  father 
of  the  ftage  and  fuccelTor  of  ^Eschylus,  who  in 
point  of  years  might  have  been  Shakespear's 
grand  fon. 
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CHAP.    II. 


SHAKESPEAR. 


Great  and  extraordinary  objects  naturally  attract 
univerfal  attention  j  unfortunately,  however,  human 
nature  is  compofed  of  fuch  various  rtnd  complicate 
materials,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  any  cafe 
to  lift  this  attention  into  admiration.  The  fun  that 
cheers  and  invigorates  us,  is  a  perpetual  object  of 
reproach.  We  feign  to  fink  under  thofe  very  rays 
that  difpel  the  mills  of  contagion,  that  fweeten  the 
provender  for  our  cattle,  that  ripen  the  fruits  vbich 
pamper  our  luxury,  and  that  whiten  the  com  which 
compofes  our  daily  bread.  We  overlook  the  beauty, 
the  majefty,  the  fplendor  which  favages,  more  faith- 
ful to  nature,  and  more  ignorant  of  refinement,  make 
their  fubject  of  adoration;  which  to  enjoy  coft  us 
nothing  but  the  trouble  of  opening  our  eyes,  and  the 
adniiffion  of  a  little  heart-felt  gratitude.  All  rhefe 
incomparable  advantages,  though  effentially  ma- 
terial to  our  very  exiftence,  we  take  to  ourfelves  as 
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carciefsly  and  indifferenlly  as  ahy  other  common 
benetit  of  nature,  without  a  remark,  without  thanks, 
without  emotion,  while  we  rack  invention  to  devife 
a  thoufand  expenfive  operations  to  difcover  fpots 
which  in  the  Tcale  of  the  univerfe  are  perfectly  im- 
material ;  and  which,  but  for  this  reftlefs  and  infatia- 
ble  curiofity,  would  for  ever  have  been  hidden  from 
our  obfervation. 

Shakespear  whofe  writings  are  the  offspring 
of  an  intuition  that  mocks  defcription,  that  fhamcs 
the  fchools,  and  that  afcertains  fublimity  j  whofe 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  profound,  pene- 
trating and  infallible  ;  whofe  morality  and  philofo- 
phy  confirm  all  that  was  good  and  wife  in  the  an- 
cients; whofe  words  are  in  our  mouths,  and  their 
irrefiftable  influence  in  our  hearts;  whofe  eulogium 
may  be  felt  but  cannot  be  expreffed,  and  whofe  own 
pen  alone  was  equal  to  the  compofition  of  his 
epitaph:  this  Shakf.spear  in  the  mouths  of  his 
fellow  creatures  is  more  known  for  a  few  inconfi- 
derable  blemifhes,  fprung  from  redundant  fancy 
and  indifpenlible  conformity,  than  for  innumerable 
beauties,  delightful  as  truth,  and  commanding  as 
in  fpi  ration. 

X-ook  at  the  various  authors  who  by  way  of  com- 
pliment to  their  own  fagacity  have  deigned  fo  far 
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to  honour  biography  and  literature,  as  to  point  out 
all  the  blemifhes,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  of 
him  whofe  virtue  and  whofe  merit  were  either  above 
their  comprehenfion,  or  elfe  their  tingling  envy 
Would  not  allow  them  to  praife.  Do  we  hear  from 
them  a  word  of  his  polilhed  manners  that  made  up 
the  delight  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth;  that 
laughed  Euphuism  from  the  circle,  and  that  en- 
deared him  to  the  friends  of  lord  Southampton, 
and  various  other  patrons?  Not  a  fyllable.  They 
juft  allow  that  he  was  a  good  kind  of  man,  well  in- 
tentioned,  but  they  never  fail,  by  way  of  a  draw- 
back, to  tell  you  that  he  was  a  bungler  at  wool 
combing,  that  he  was  a  notorious  deer  ftealer,  and 
that  he  turned  out  a  very  bad  actor. 

Have  we  any  author  who  has  had  the  fair  difin- 
tcreflednefs,  the  noble  candour,  to  indulge  himfelf 
and  gratify  the  world  by  any  exclufive  work  that 
has  indanced  the  various  ways  in  which  Shakes- 
fear  fo  greatly  commanded  all  the  paffions  of  the 
foul;  in  which,  with  a  portraiture  full  of  imagination 
and  faithful  as  nature,  he  drew  ambition,  jealoufy^ 
tendernefs,  piety,  villainy,  raflmefs,  credulity,  licen- 
tioufnefs,  and  a  hundred  others  with  all  their  fliades 
and  gradations?  Not  one.  We  have,  however,  a 
little  myriad  of  critics  and  hyper-critics  who  have 
done  his  memory  the  credit  to  render  his  works  pro- 
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fiiable  to  themfelves,  by  making  holes  as  fafl;  as 
tinkers  in  his  reputation  which,  they  fancy  and  en- 
deavour to  perfuade  the  world  they  have  adroitly 
mended  by  patching  them  up  with  drofs  of  their 
own.  Well  did  he  fay  that  men's  perfections  are 
written  in  fand  their  faults  in  marble. , 

In  my  province,  I  do  not  confider,  if  I  were 
ever  fo  inclined,  that  I  have  a  right  to  examine  the 
private  character  of  any  man,  farther  than  as  it  may 
have  influenced  his  public  conduct;  nor  even  then, 
unlefs  it  fhould  relate  to  his  connection  with  the 
drama.  If,  by  deduction,  I  can  fhew  that  the  world 
has  been  impofed  on  by  a  falfe  character  given  in 
favour  of  any  man's  works  through  patronage  pro- 
cured by  adulation,  meannefs,  and  the  fawning  arts 
of  a  fycophant,  it  is  very  fair  to  place  the  public 
and  private  fentimcnts  of  that  man  by  the  fide  of 
each  other,  and  to.  appeal  to  the  world,  be  this  or 
any  other  the  defcription  of  his  mental  blemiflies, 
whether,  by  that  criterion,  they  have  purchafed  gol4 
or  been  impofed  on  by  tiufeU 

If,  on  the  contrary,  I  can  produce  any  indances 
where  meeknefs  ar\d  modcdy  have  Keen,  borne  down 
by  rancour  and  envy,  it  wiU  b.e  my  d,u,ty  to  dwell 
upon  the  virtues  of  hiiu  who.  mav;  havq  had  the  pub- 
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lie  misfortune  and  the  private  happincfs  to  pofTcfs 
thofe  qualities;  nor  can  I  lay  a  claim  to  impartiality, 
the  forwardeft  requifite  of  a  hiltorian,  if  I  neglect 
rn  fucTh  cafes  to  deduce,  from  the  heart  of  the  man, 
the  merit  of  the  poet. 

Shakespear's  genius  was  fo  hrillianf,  his  know- 
ledge fo  wide  and  univerfal,  his  conception  fo  true, 
and  his  fentiments  fo  godlike,  that  to  meditate  his 
character  is  to  fuppofe  perfection.  Yes,  fay  the  ca- 
villers:, but  his  writings  are  full  of  faults;  and  how, 
as  a  private  man,  will  he  be  able  to  ftand  or  fall 
upon  a  comparifon  with  them.  Thus  quaintnefs, 
in  complaifance  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote, 
temporary  fatirc  then,  perhaps,  excellent,  now  ob- 
folcte,  and  other  venial  inaccuracies,  for  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  call  them  errors,  which  we  ought 
not  to  condemn,  or,  if  we  ought,  do  we  cafily  know 
how,  are  quoted  to  deface  his  moimment  of  marble, 
and  tortured  into  as  many  fhapes  as  envy  has  fnakes, 
to  ornament  a  fandy  heap  miflaken  by  the  ig- 
norant for  the  monument  of  his  commentators. 

But  as  I  mean  to  allot  a  chapter  to  an  exami- 
nation of  thofe  gentlemen,  who  would  have  found  it 
more  to  their  honour  to  have  excelled  Su  akespear 
by  the  beauty  of  their  own  writings,  than  to  have 
expofed  their  ignorance   in  cavilling  at   his;  who 
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have  fct  about  to  filtrate  air,  to  elacidate  light,  and 
every  one  of  them  by  a  different  and  conftantly  an 
impracticable  procefs;  who  are  like  gardeners  that 
cut  flirubbery  into  the  forms  of  birds,  pyramids, 
vafcs,  and  other  unnatural  objects,  and  call  all  thofe 
fools  who  love  to  fee  nature  in  her  real  form,  I  fiiall 
at  prefcnt  content  myfelf  with  taking  firft  a  general, 
and  afterwards  a  particular  view  of  the  writings  of 
Shakespear,  not  like  a  lounger  in  the  boxes  who 
criticifes  upon  fa[hion&,nor  an  Aridarchus  in  the  pit 
who  ftretches  one  fault  to  hide  a  thoufand  perfec- 
tions, but  a  fpectator  in  the  two  fliilling  gallery, 
who  goes  to  the  play  to  be  pleafed*. 


*  T  know  that  in  this  afTertion  I  have  aright  to  anticipate  a  great 
deal  of  ridicule.  It  is  a  compliment,  iiowever,  of  which  I  am  rather 
covetous.  I  have  heard  it  frequently  argued  that  education  goes 
for  fomething  and  I  (hall  have  Shakespear's  own  reuiark  turned 
againft  me,  "  that  the  applaufe  of  one  of  the  judicious  outweighs 
.  *'  a  whole  theatre  of  others  "  Certainly  I  am  a  great  advocate  for 
the  advantages  of  education,  though  real  genius  requires  but  little, 
and  in  pcrverfe  minds,  naturally  fterile,  education  generally  pre- 
cludes candour.  But  education  is  Icfs  necellary  in  theatrical  criticifm 
than  in  any  other,  Pahtidgii's  thinking  Bransby  the  bell  actor 
and  giving  no  merit  to  Garrick,  becaufe  he  was  frightened  at  the 
gho(l  exact^ly  as  he  fhould  have  been  had  a  ghofl  appeared  to  him,  is 
an  indelible  tefl  of  this.  Tiie  obfervation  was  written  by  a  confum- 
mate  judge  ol  nature,  and  who,  therefore,  admired  Shakespear 
and  Garrick.  Educat'.a:i  may  afcertain  the  purity  of  diction,  may 
pry  into  conftruction,  may  find  out  any  violation  of  the  unities,  and 
judge  of  a  poet's  blank  verfe  by  the  number  of  his  dactyls  and  his 
fpondees }  it  has,  however,  very  little  of  the  heart,  and  will  be  more 
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The  writings  of  Shakes? ear  take  in  fo  large 
and  fo  wondciful  an  extent  of  compals,  that,  while 
we  acknowledge  that  he  wrote  better,  we  are  obliged 
to  add  that  he  wrote  more  than  any  other  dramatic 
writer.  One  voluminous  author  writes  tragedies 
for  which  he  is  defervedly  celebrated,  that  after  all 
contain  only  the  reprefentalions  of  a  few  pafTions 
placed  in  different  points  of  view;  another,  equally 
voluminous,  writes  comedies,  with  the  fame  juft 
right  to  celebration,  in  which  a  few  follies  and  ab- 
lurdities  arc  properly  ridiculed;  Shakespear  goes 
infinitely  beyond  all  this.  He  takes  the  whole 
round  of  the  paffions,  bends  them  into  every  form 
in  which  they  ought  defervedly  to  be  exhibited, 
cxpofes  them  to  contempt,  holds  them  up  to  ridi- 
cule, commands  for  them  admiration,  conciliates 
pity,  excites  terror,   and   in  fhort  difplays,  in  his 


likely  to  fiipprers  than  to  ftimulate  tears  and  finiles.  A  play  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  reprefentation  of  nature,  of  which  every  fpcctator 
is,  as  far  as  his  underftanding  permits,  a  judge.  Judgement  then, 
not  education,  is  the  critical  quality,  which  is  lefs  likely  to  be  per. 
verted  without  than  with  education;  and  the  deduction  fairly  is, 
that  he  who  fits  in  a  theatre  determined  to  let  whatever  palTes  before 
him  have  its  full  effect  on  his  pallions  without  referve  or  abatement, 
is  a  fairer  and  therefore  a  better  theatrical  critic  than  he  who  weighs 
ever)'  thing  inthe  ballancc  of  confideration,  and  while  he  pauffs  on 
tlie  difcovery  of  a  few  blemiflies,  lofes  fight  of  a  number  of  beauties. 
The  fpect.itor  in  the  two  (hilling  gallery  then  feems  befl  to  anfwer 
this  defcription,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  argument  to  prove 
that  in  this  acceptation  Sh.\kesf£4iR  did  not  ufe  the  word  judiciousi 
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fauhful  portraiture  of  them,  every  effect  that  can 
unlock  the  anxious  mind,  or  gratify  the  fiifceptible 
fancy ;  and,  when  fatisfied  with  exploring  and  laying 
open  to  view  the  motley  group  of  affections  that 
characterize  nature  in  the  beings  of  this  world,  he 
Itretches  his  comprehenfive  imagination  and  invents 
a  new  world,  inhabited  with  beings  the  offspring  of 
his  own  fancy,  who  in  their  allegorical  character  give 
a  refinement  to  virtue,  an  averfion  to  vice,  and  a 
ridicule  to  folly,  which  no  actual  reprefentation  of 
them  could  have  had  the  force  or  the  beauty  to 
convey. 

Thus  Shakespear,  by  having  left  nothing  un- 
reprefented  either  as  a  pofitive  and  naked  exhibi- 
tion of  nature,  or  a  deduced  and  figurative  def- 
cription  of  her,  has  gone  unequivocally  beyQud  all 
other  writers;  and  were  there  nothing  elfe  to  fanction 
his  aftonifhing  merit  and  extend  his  wide  fame,  he 
would  yet  indifputably  fland  above  all  dramatic 
authors  ancient  and  modern. 

But,  when  we  confider  that  there  had  been  no 
fchool  in  which  he  might  fludy  this  art,  that  no  dra- 
matic writer  fince  ^schylus,  whofe  foul  feems  as 
if  it  had  tranfmigrated  till  it  was  born  antw  in 
Shakespcar,  had  been  equal  to  the  meritoroius 
tafk  of  reftoring  the  glare  of  Melpomene's  dagger 
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and  peiTecting  the  poll  Hi  on  the  mirror  of  Thalia; 
when  we  confider  thai  the  theatre  in  ten  years,  in  the 
hands  of  Sh  akespear,  attained  all  that  perfection 
which  it  had  lofl  for  more  than  two  thoufand,  and 
boafled  additional  perfection  never  known  to  it  be- 
fore in  the  courfe  of  the  world,  it  is  impofTible  to 
contemplate  the  character  of  this  great  man  with  a 
degree  of  wonder  equal  to  its  value,  which  I  con- 
fider as  the  higheft  climax  of  panegyric;  apd  yet 
thefe  confiderations  are  never  afforded,  and  all  we 
can  learn  from  writers,  whofe  geniufes  would  be 
complimented  by  the  pofrefTion  of  a  capacity  to 
comprehend  the  gf:nius  of  Shakespear,  gives  us 
no  more  than  permilFion  to  aflcrt,  that  he  was  an 
extraordinary  man,  when  it  was  admitted  that  he 
had  received  but  an  indifferent  education,  and  that, 
though  there  were  paffages  in  his  works  of  great 
and  wonderful  beauty,  there  were,  neverthelefs,  nu- 
merous faults  which  never  ought  to  be  permitted. 

As  to  the  faults,  I  fliall  fpeak  of  them  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter,  when  I  think  it  will  not  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  they  are  not  fo  nu- 
merous not  of  fuch  magnitude  as  the  world  is  taught 
to  believe  by  the  critics;  I  do  not  care  much  what 
they  themfelves  believe  on  the  fubject,  though  I 
hope  for  the  fake  of  common  [enCQ  and  their  own 
reputation,  they  do  not  believe  half  they  alfcrt;  as 
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to  the  beauties,  they  are  too  indelibly  imprcfTed  on 
the  heart  of  every  one  who  has  heard  or  read  them 
to  need  explanation. 

But  a  few  words  as  to  the  education  of  Shakes- 
PKAR,  for  though  I  am  not  writing  his  life  I  have  a. 
great  pride  in  being  the  hifloiian  of  his  mind.  He 
received  the  common  advantages  of  learning  in 
what  is  called  a  grammar  fchool;  that  is  to  fay,  a 
place-  where  a  boy  of  any  tolerable  genius  may 
learn  all  that  the  mailer  is  capable  of  leaching  him 
in  fix  months,  and  where  boys  in  general  Iludy  for 
years  and  at  laft  know  nothing. 

Wliether  ShakespeAr  learned  little  or  much 
at  this  fchool  makes  nothing  either  for  or  againft  my 
argument.  I  can  very  willingly  fuppofe  that  the 
fcholar  was  very  foon  able  to  teach  the  mafler.  It 
was  not  in  this  grammar  fchool  where  he  received 
that  education  which  has  wrought  his  celebrity.  Jt 
was  in  the  fchool  of  nature,  who  condefcended  to  be 
his  inllructrefs.  The  lady  fell  in  love  with  him  ; 
was  captivated;  he  was  her  Adonis,  her  Endy- 
MioN,  and  both  her  beauty  and  her  chaRity  yielded 
to  the  irrefiftible  impulfe;  while  he,  with  all  the  gal- 
lantry, yet  the  delicacy  of  an  honourable  lover,  and 
a  faithful  knight,  confccrated  his  life  to  the  fcrvice 
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of  Jiis  miftrcfs,  pleaded  her  caufe,  redreffcd  Her 
"wrongs,  and,  with  the  truell  condancy  and  mod  ar- 
dent gratitude,  made  her  beauty  the  perpetual  theme 
of  his  panegyric. 

If  ^scHYLUs,  when,  Con  knows,  grammar 
fchools  had  nothing  to  do  with  learning,  but  when 
men  were  called. wife  becaufcthey  ufed  fird  lb  many 
words  as  fcrved  fimply  to  exprefs  fuch  ideas  as  na- 
ture taught  them,  and  good,  becaufc  their  minds 
adopted  no  ideas  but  what  tended  to  promote  ge- 
neral morality:  if  ^Eschylus,  (ludying  in  the 
fchool  of  nature,  reprefeiited  the  great  actions  and 
glorious  atchieveraents  of  his  countrymen,  and  felt 
emuloufly  and  meritorioufly  that  by  that  means  he 
fliould  render  Gkk'ece  and  human  nature  a  benefit? 
"uhy  fhould  we  deny  the  fame  merit  to  Shakes- 
pear  more  than  two  thoufand  years  afterwards,  when 
grammar  fchools  actually  flourifiicd.  But  it  would 
wrong  my  caufe  to  wafle  too  much  anxiety  about 
it;  and  nothing  but  a  nccefhty  for  (Irong  and  in- 
controvertible argument  to  cope  with  the  opinions 
of  men,  certainly  great  and  reputable,  except  in 
their  charitable  warning  to  the  world  of  faults  in 
another  which  are  not  yet,  however,  generally  dif- 
coYcred,  and,  after  all,  not  of  the  magnitude  of 
ibcijc  own,  would    have  induced   me    to   dwell    fo 
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minutely  on  a  theme  that,  with  men  of  fair  and 
caodid  difcrimination,  recomn^ends  itfelf  and  fpeaks 
its  own  eulogium. 

The  general  merit  of  Shakespear  manifefts 
itfelf  in  a  thoufand  various  ways.  Take  any  one 
of  the  paflions  which  he  has  moulded  at  will  to 
ferve  the  general  purpofe  of  inftruction  and  amufe- 
ment,  and  fee  to  what  an  aftonifhing  pitch  he  has 
affected  the  human  heart  by  a  critical  and  interefling 
difplay  of  it. 

Is  the  paflion  love?  See  how  he  has  followed 
it  through  all  its  vicifTitudes.  The  delicate  tender-* 
nefs,  the  fond  impattience,  the  impetuous  ardour, 
the  noble  conftancy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  per? 
haps,  has  not  a  parallel  in  language.  To  youthful 
love  every  thing  is  pofiible ;  and  the  exquiiite  non- 
fenfe  that  Shakespear  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  doating,  enamoured,  yet  delicate  Juliet,  is 
full  of  poetic  beauty,  fo  boundlefsly,  fo  extrava- 
gant, and  yet  fo  truly  natural,  that  we  are  equally 
captivated  with  her  love  and  her  innocence. 

The  love  of  Ro  m  eo  is  no  lefs  admirably  drawn, 
It  is  impetuous,  thoughtlefs,  and  rafh^  yet  manly^ 
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noble,  and  generous;  but  its  characteriflic  is  nature, 
He  leaps  the  orchard  wall  and  braves  the  refentmcnt 
of  Juliet's  relations,  out  ol'  love,  yet  prefently, 
out  of  this  very  love,  he  becomes  a  coward  and 
puts  up  with  an  infult  from  of  thofe  relations;  nor 
is  he  roufed  out  of  this  apathy  till  called  upon  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  friend. 

In  the  garden  fccne,  furely  nothing  can  be 
fo  beautiful  as  the  enchanted,  yet  refpectful,  manner 
in  which  he  liftens  to  the  unaffected  tenderncfs,  the 
timid  honefty,  the  techy  impatience  of  Juliet. 
Kis  love,  profound,  and  awful,  recedes  from  his 
tongue  to  his  heart;  her's,  inconfiderate  and  volatile, 
flies  from  her  heart  to  her  tongue,  till,  at  length  im- 
pelled to  reply  to  her  fond  confefTion,  which  dif- 
dains  all  hypocrify,  and  derides  all  fabterfuge,  they 
join  in  interchanging  vows,  tender  and  affectionate 
on  her  part,  manly  and  honourable  on  his. 

Abfence  only  renders  more  amiable  the  noble 
and  exalted  minds  of  thofe  lovers.  His  defpair  at 
hearing  the  fcntcnce  of  banifliment,  his  horror  at 
the  news  of  Juliet's  death,  and  his  folemn  detcr- 
Viination  to  follow  her;  and  her  rcfigned  compli- 
ance with  the  friar's  flratagcm,  her  awful  manner  of 
executing  it,  and  her  deltroying  herfelf,  after  every 
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hope  has  failed  her,  are  mafterly  pictures  of  ex- 
quifite   love  *.  -t 


•  Mercier  was  fo  charmed  with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  fo 
diftreflcd  that  the  lovers  Ihould  become  victims  to  the  unjuft  and 
unreafonable  enmity  of  their  families,  that  he  has  given  the  plot  a 
new  turn.  The  play  never  was  performed,  but  it  has  all  the'  de- 
licacy, finelfe,  and  truth  of  that  admirable  author.  Benvolio, 
having  long  foreleen  the  confequence  of  this  family  hatred,  does  his 
iitmoft  to  excite  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  order  to  brinar 
about  a  reconciliation.  He  finds  both  the  families  averfe  to  his  pro- 
ject, and,  therefore,  connives  at  a  private  marriage.  Every  thing 
happens  as  in  Shakespear's  play.  Benvolio,  however,  in  the 
place  of  the  friar,  having  from  his  infancy  ftudied  chemiftry,  ad- 
miniflers  a  potion  to  Juliet  ;  and,  contriving  that  Romeo  fhould  be 
informed  of  the  death,  furnifhes  him  with  another.  Romeo  opens  the 
tomb  and  finding  Juliet  apparently  dead,.drinks  the  potion  and  falls 
down  at  her  fide.  In  the  mean,  Benvolio  having  alarmed  the  two 
fathers  they  prefently  behold  their  two  children  in  this  ftate.  After 
reading  to  them  a  fevere  lecture,  and  reproaching  them  for  their 
conduct  and  the  dreadful  confequences  of  their  mutual  enmity,  he 
honeflly  confelFes  that  he  has  wrought  all  this;  tells  them  that  this 
feeming  death  of  thefe  lovers  is  but  a  fleep  ;  that  he  alone,  however, 
knows  the  charm  to  revive  them ;  and  that,  if  they  will  difcard 
their  unjuft  anger  and  vow 'perpetual  amity,  their  children  fhall  wake 
and  revive  the  double  pleafure  of  being  reftored  to  life  and  to  the 
arms  of  their  parents  ;  but  that,  if  they  hefitate,  it  will  be  too  late. 
In  that  cafe  he  knows  he  fhall  be  confidered  as  their  murderer,  but 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  witnefs  a  rancour  fo  diflionourable  to 
themfelves  and  fuch  a  fcandal  to  human  nature.  The  refult  is 
obvious.  The  lovers  revive,  and  their  aftection  is  crowned  with  the 
.approbation  and  blclfing  of  their  fatliers.  I  fliall  only  add  that  the 
Freaclunan  merely  alters  the  llory  ;  he  does  not  attempt  to  improve 
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Were  I  to  go  on  invefligating  the  various  ways 
in  which  Shakespear  has  treated  this  one  paflioni 
I  fhould  greatly  exceed  the  limits  I  am  obliged  to 
prefcribe  for  myfelf.  I  fliall,  therefore,  for  the 
prcfcnt  pafs  by  the  noble  and  perfevering  conftancy 
of  Imogen,  the  patient  and  endearing  tendernefs  of 
Desdemona,  the  generous  and  enterprizing  af- 
fection of  Rosalind,  the  filent  and  devouring 
paffion  of  Viola,  and  all  thofe  great  and  unex- 
ampled proofs  of  confummate  flrength  of  mind 
and  profound  judgment  of  the  human  heart  in  which 
Shakespear,  though  he  may  have  been  in  one 
inftance  now  and  then  equalled  by  a  particular  au- 
thor, taking  his  writings  on  the  paflTion  of  love  in 
their  full  and  comprehenfive  fenfe,  he  has  clearly 
excelled  every  author. 

But  let  us  inftance  this  pafTion  further,  together 
•with  jealoufy  and  the  other  branches  of  it,  as  well 
as  all  thofe  different  affections  of  the  mind,  which 
he  bared  to  the  fight  and  penetrated  with  a  critical 
nicety  that  always  appealed  directly  to  the  heart,  by 
an  examination  of  bis  different  works;    in  which, 


upon  Shakespear,  whofe  genius  he  reverences,  and  to  whofe  pro- 
ductions  he  had  upon  all  occafions  mod  willingly  paid  a  warm  td- 
))ute  of  admiration. 
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tliat  I  may  get  into  no  controverfy  about  a  matter 
perfectly  immaterial  to  the  reputation  of  Shakes- 
pear,  or  the  information  of  the  world,  I  (hall 
fuppofe  his  plays  to  have  been  written  in  that 
chronological  order  which  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  correct;  though  1  cannot  help  confeflfing  that 
I  have  feen  no  authority  by  which  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  fo. 
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CHAP.   III. 


SHAKESPEAR's  PLAYS. 


Tiius  Andronicus  is  faid  by  the  regulation  before 
alluded  to  to  have  been  Sh akespear's  firit  play,  and 
printed  in  1611,  but  performed  in  1589*.  All  this 
may  be  poflible,  but  the  general  accounts  of  it  fay 


•  To  (hew  how  eafy  it  is  to  cavil,  I  fhall  inftance  a  circumftance 
here,  which,  though  of  fo  little  moment  that  to  mention  it  as  a  thing 
of  confequencc  would  be  almofl  as  abfurd  as  to  get  involved  in  the 
cobweb  enquiries  of  his  commentators,  will  fliew  that  it  is  impoflible 
that  SHAKESPEAR'sfirft  play  could  have  been  produced  in  1589  ;  for 
in  that  very  year  in  the  mayoralty  of  Hart,  a  thing  extremely  eafy 
to  afcertain,  players  of  all  defcriptions  were  abfolutely  put  down 
upOn  the  application  of  that  fnagifirate  to  the  lord  treafurer.  We 
fee,  however,  that  immediately  after  that  year,  playhoufes  were 
created  as  by  magic ;  and,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  all  this  arofe 
from  the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  excellence  of  the  writings  of 
Shakespear,  it  is  more  proper,  though  it  is  a  pityful  contention,  to 
fix  the  appearance  of  his  firft  play  one  year,  if  not  two  years  later. 
In  which  cafe  what  becomes  of  that  authority,  which  though  I  cannot 
bow  to,  I  (hall  adopt,  merely  becaufe  a  year  fooner  or  later  in  tlic 
productron  of  a  thing  will  not  alter  the  flerling  merit  of  the  thing 
itfclf. 
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tliat  it  was  performed  in  1594,  by  the  fervants  of 
lord  Pembroke,  lord  Derjby,  and  lord  Essex. 
Much  has  been  faid  to  prove  that  this  play  was  not 
written  by  our  great  poet;  the  arguments,  however, 
to  prove  this  are  rather  nugatory.  Ravenscroft, 
who  altered  it  and  called  it  a  tragedy  of  his  own, 
might  very  naturally  have  had  perfonal  reafons  for 
inducing  the  world  to  think  that  it  was  not  Shakes- 
pear's;  but  his  argument,  that  it  was  brought  to 
the  theatre  and  touched  up  by  Shakespear,  is  too 
ridiculous,  for  he  was  at  that  time  only  an  actor  and 
could  not  have  taken  the.  manager  upon  him  to  this 
degree. 

If  thofe  who  reject  this  play  as  Shakespear** 
think  it  inferior  to  the  reft  of  his  productions,  the 
doubt  is  eafily  cleared  by  recollecting  that  it  was  his 
firft  effort.  There  are  certainly  fome  things  in  it 
equal  to  his  happieft  fallies;  and,  as  we  know  thofe 
are  fuperior  to  the  writings  of  any  man  who  ever 
lived,  the  queftion  to  be  afked  is,  and  this  will  per- 
petually occur,  if  Shakespear  did  not  write  Titus 
Andronicus,  who  did? 

Theobald,  who  after  all  is  the  moft  pardonable 
of  all  Shakespear's  commentators,  has  taken  this 
play  into  his  edition  as  genuine;  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  opinion  of  his  has  been  luftily  combated  by 
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later  conjecture,  that,  backed  by  the  ftrong  writings, 
the  difcriminatiorv  of  character,  and  thofe  peculiar 
marks  of  genius  which  were  worne  fo  indelibly  by 
Shakespear,  and  which  appear,  not  always,  but 
very  frequently  in  this  play,  I  Oiall  not  helitate  to 
believe,  and  therefore  alfert  that  it  is  written  by  that 
great  man  with  whom  nature,  a  proud  diAinciionj 
complimented  this  country. 

Love's  Labour  Lojl,  performed,  at  lead  v/e  will 
fo  conclude,  in  1591,  has,  as  well  as  Titus  Andro- 
%icus^  been  rejected  as  a  genuine  play  of  Shakes- 
pear.  The  cabal  againft  it,  however,  has  not  run 
fo  high,  and,  therefore,  all  his  editors,  poor  Shakes- 
fear,  Oh  that  admiration  and  pity  fhould  belong 
to  the  fame  man  !  have  concurred  right  or  wrong  to 
admit  it  into  their  collections. 

As  Tiius  Andronicus  was  Shakesp ear's  firll 
tragedy,  fo  Love's  Labour  Lojl  was  his  firft  comedy, 
and  thus  the  whole  myftery  appears  to  be  folved, 
Thefe  plays  are  full  of  irregularities  owing  clearly 
to  the  inexperience  of  the  author,  the  prejudices  he 
had  to  combat,  and  the  talle  he  had  to  create.  When 
Hercules  cleared  the  Augean  (table  it  was  very 
unlikely  that  he  came  out  clean  himfelf.  Why  will 
not  men  be  candid?  Why  not  lay  at  once  that  it  is 
iio|  in  nature  to  attain  perfection  in  a  moment,  if  at 
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all.  If  they  would  lament  inftead  of  condemn,  and 
extol  inftead  of  commend,  it  would  be  the  true  cri- 
ticifm  due  to  Shaekspear. 

^  Love's  Labour  Lojl  abounds  with  beauties.  The 
character  of  Biro  N,  confidered  as  fo  early  an  effort, 
is  inimitable.  The  admirable  brilliancy  which  per- 
vades the  dialogue  has  no  fault  but  playful  redun- 
dancy, and  though  it  has  been  objected  to,  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  obfcene  and  vulgar,  and  improper  to 
have  been  performed  before  a  maiden  queen,  who, 
by  the  way,  had  been  accuftomed  to  liften  to  much 
worfe  obfcenity  and  vulgarity,  for  the  obfcenity  of 
Shakespear  is  purity  compared  to  thofe  who  wrote 
before  him,  yet  this  great  admirer  of  truth  and  fen- 
timent  is  compelled  to  allow  that  there  is  no  play 
*'  that  has  more  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of 
"  Shakespear." 

In  the  fame  year,  Shakespear  is  faid  to  have 
produced  the  firft  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  fecond  and  third  parts  of  the 
fame  play;  and  as  there  is  a  continuation  of  the 
ftory  of  that  unhappy  prince,  I  fhall  confider  them 
under  one  head. 

Shakespear  had  hitherto  indulged  his  pro- 
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penfity  for  dramatic  writing  by  treating  fubjects 
with  which  his  principles  as  a  patriot  were  not  con- 
cerned. He  had  only  coniulted  his  feelings  as  a 
poet.  If  from  defign,  the  election  was  judicious; 
if  from  impulfc,  nature  was  working  in  him  that 
maturity  neceiTary  to  atchieve  the  great  defigns  fhe 
was  mediating  for  him,  for  now  the  time  arrived 
when  he  was  deftined  to  prove  himfelf  the  Englifli 
iEscHYLUs;  when  the  fancied  prowefs  of  foreign 
or  imaginary  heroes  was  to  yield  to  the  actual  ex- 
ploits of  his  own  countrymen  ;  to  be  handed  down 
by  him  as  a  faithful  record  of  all  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  Englifh  nation  for  the  imitation  or  ab- 
horrence of  pofterity. 

No  pen  but  that  of  Shakespear  was  competent 
to  undertake  this  mafterly  tafk.  To  become  the 
dramatic  hiftorian  of  his  own  country  became  pe- 
CHliarl^y  his  province,  and  there  are  more  traits  of 
real  hiftory  at  this  moment  remembered  by  the  En- 
glifh through  the  medium  of  the  plays  than  all  that 
library  of  contradiction  and  abfurdity,  which,  as  an 
ingenious  author  fays,  "  fome  have  been  facetioufly 
««  pleafed  to  call  the  Hiftory  of  England.'* 

Thefe  three  plays  contain  moft  wonderful  proofs 
of  Shakespear*s  great  and  extraordinary  genius. 
The  characters  are  drawn  with  correct  truth  and 
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prodigious  force.  The  timid  Henry  led  about  by 
his  turbulent  queen,  the  bold  Warwick,  the  fub- 
tle  Gloucester,  whofe  different  ambitions  and  the 
means  of  attaining  their  end,  exhibit  a  moft  com- 
manding and  malterly  judgment  in  the  manner  of 
throwing  over  the  paffion  that  different  fliadows  ne- 
ceffary  to  releive  it,  are  fo  many  confirmations  of 
his  grafping  at  all  minds  and  at  all  motives. 

The  philofophy  and  refignation  of  Henry  is  un- 
commonly admirable.  The  diftinction  between 
goodnefs  and  greatnefs,  one  the  perfection  of  na- 
ture  and  an  emulation  of  the  deity ;  the  other  a 
mixture  of  artificial  wants  interwoven  into  our  de- 
fires  and  actions  by  reftlefs  and  ambitious  ftrug- 
gles  for  fuperiority,  are  exhibited  maflerly  and 
happily  in  the  contraft  between  Henry  and  Mar- 
garet both  of  whom  are  in  nature  and  yet  both 
out  of  their  fphere.  If  Shakespear  had  written 
nothing  but  that  wonderful  foliloquy  uttered  by  the 
timid  Henry,  whicn  he  fits  upon  the  hill  contem- 
plating the  dreadful  effects  of  that  battle  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  witnefs,  pofterity  would  have  pointed 
out  the  page  as  a  mafter  piece  of  beauty  and 
fublimity. 

.put  to  dwell  upon  the  feparate  merits  of  thcfi? 
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plays  would  be  to  write  a  treatife  intlead  of  a  hiftory, 
It  would  require  an  examination  into  all  thofe  nice 
points  of  difcrimination  ii;i  which  nature  taught 
Shakespear  to  deyelopethe  motives  of  the  human 
heart.  I  (hall  content  myfelf,  therefore,  with  no- 
ticing that  Shakespear  having  thus  far  fhewn  in 
what  way  the  afFetions  of  the  mind  may  be  merit- 
orioufly  wrought  on  to  ftimulate  men  to  good  and 
great  actions,  and  inftanced  thefe  truths  by  portray- 
ing manners  at  home,  the  ftage  began  to  grow  im- 
portant, the  characters  in  a  common  life  as  well  as 
thofe  of  kings  and  heroes  became  familiar  by 
paffing  in  review,  and  the  conduct  of  mankind  im- 
bibed new  dignity  from  an  attention  to  the  leiTons 
of  Shakespear. 

• 
Pericles  was  as  we  arc  told,  performed  in  1592. 
It  would  be  as  difficult  to  pronounce  that  this  play 
was  wholly  written  by  Shakespear  as  that  it  was 
not.  That  he  had  not  a  hand  in  it,  or  as  H  e  y  w  o  o  o 
calls  it,  at  lead  a  mean  finger  will  hardly  be  afferted 
for  it  has  thofe  marks  of  peculiar  felicity  which  I 
cannot  think  any  mind  enjoyed  in  the  fame  degree 
as  that  of  Shakespear;  but,  as  it  is  more  natural 
that  he  fhould  aflifl  the  labours  of  another  than  con- 
defcend  to  permit  another  to  affift  him,  and,  as  at 
the  time  of  Pericles  there  is  not  the  fame  excufe 
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of  inexperience  as  at  the  time  of  57/2^5  Andronicust 
it  is  certainly  feafible  to  join  with  the  major  par^ 
of  thofe  who  have  been  fo  folicitous  to  eilablifh  a 
fact,  not,  however,  very  material,  and  allow  that 
the  opinion  that  Pericles  is  not  entirely  the  pro- 
duction of  Shakespear  has  certainly  probability 
on  its  fide  *. 

Loerine  produced  in  1593,  has  ftill  fewer  pre- 
tentions to  be  confidered  as  a  genuine  play  of 
Shakespear  than  Pericles.  Indeed  it  has  fcarcely 
any  veftiges  by  which  it  appears  to  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  afliftance  ;  fome,  however,  there  cer- 
tainly are,  for  in  the  edition  of  it,  publiflied  in  1595, 
the  title  announces  that  it  was  "  overfeen  and  cor- 
"  rected  by  William  Shakespear,"  and  this 
very  unaffectedly  eftablifhes  a  proof  that  it  mull 
have  been  the  production  of  fome  author  of  that 


•  There  is  oneway  of  reconciling  the  mind  to  a  belief  of  Shakes- 
tear's  having  produced  this  play  without  the  afliilance  of  any  au- 
thor then  living.  The  ftory  is  very  ancient  and  had  been'  treate^ 
frequently  before,  and  it  is  poflible,  efpecially  as  it  muft  have  been 
very  haftily  written,  Shakespevr  having  in  the  fame  year  brough' 
forward  his  fecond  and  third  parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  that  he 
merely  dtamatized  the  (lory  from  one  or  more  of  its  hifton'ans  ;  and 
by  throwing  in  his  own  excellent  ingredients,  gave  it  in  fome 
meafure  that  peculiar  relifh  fo  delicious  to  the  tafle  of  thofe  who 
love  to  banquet  the  mind  with  the  wholefome  and  mitricious  food, 
furniflicd  by  nature  and  prepared  by  reafon. 
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time   was  was  glad  enough  to    benefit    himfclf  by 
fuch  able  alFiftance. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  fame  year.  This  piece  difplays  a  pro. 
digious  variety  of  thofe  beauties  which  belonged 
only  to  Shakespear.  The  plot,  which  is  taken 
from  a  novel,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  management 
of  the  fcenery  is  certainly  very  intricate  and  almoft 
inexplicable,  but  confidered  merely  as  a  ftory,  it 
has  great  fimplicity  and  nature.  The  characters  are 
drawn  with  ftrength  and  truth,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  play  we  have  the  flrft  idea  of  what  has 
been  fince  called  genteel  comedy.  The  elegance, 
yet  the  contraft  in  Valentine  and  Protheus, 
is  a  very  ftriking  picture,  not  only  of  the  etiquette, 
but  the  perfidy  of  polite  life;  for  Protheus  is  more 
corrupted  by  education  than  nature,  of  which  hrs 
remorfe  and  his  contrition  are  proofs,  while  Va- 
LENTiNE  has  a  mind  fo  correctly  inclined  to  rc>c- 
titude  that  fafhion  and  folly  cannot  corrupt  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  two  fervants,  Launch 
and  Speed,  who  are  the  foils  of  their  mafters,  make 
the  whole  a  complete  refemblance  of  that  fort  o^ 
play  which  is  the  foundation  of  almoft  all  the  come- 
dies of  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  French;  and  as 
thefe  plays  did  not  obtain  with  them,  at  lead  in  tbrs 
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perfect  form,  till  Calderon,  who  was  cotemporary 
with  CoRNEiLLE,  Sh AK E sp E A R  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  this  fpecies  of  comedy. 
We  muft  admit  at  the  fame  time  that  the  germ  was 
in  the  Spaniards,  hut  his  mind  was  the  only  foil 
which  could  expand  and  bring  it  to  perfeftion. 

The  chronological  order,  which  I  purfue  right 
or  wrong  in  this  account  of  Shakespear's  pro- 
ductions, even  if  it  fliould  be  deficient  in  veracity, 
has  certainly  the  appearance  of  good  fenfe  in  its  fa- 
vour, for  it  feems  to  lay  before  the  reader  that  fort 
of  rotation. in  which  a  well  wiflier  to  his  reputation 
would  defire  that  he  had  written  them.  The  re. 
dundant  luxuriance,  in  which,  in  the  wilds  of 
Shak,espear*s  abundant  and  productive  imagi. 
nation,  one  cannot  fometimes  fee  the  wood  for 
trees,  begins  as  he  goes  on  to  be  more  and  more 
got  under.  The  underwood  is  better  cleared  out 
and  the  plants,  intended  to  fwell  and  enlarge,  have 
more  room  and  better  air  to  accelerate  their  ap- 
proach to  maturity. 

The  two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  abou^s  with  poeti- 
cal beauties  fuch  as  w'e  have  not  before  been  able 
to  difcovcr  even  in  Shakes? ear.  His  towering 
fancy  in  this  particular  piece  playfully  afcends  to 
thofe  fublime  heights,    dangerous    to    others    but 
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always  familiar  to  him;  fometimes  hazardous, 
but  never  alarming;  often  tracklefs,  yet  always 
ailonifhing. 

The  Winter's  Tah  was  performed  in  1594.  When 
the  grand  objection  in  this  play  is  got  over  which  is 
the  very  long  period  of  time  it  embraces,  and  the  dif- 
ferent countries  it  traverfes,  we  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  numerous  and  inimitable  beauties  it  contains; 
which,  whether  confidered  on  the  fide  of  character 
or  language,  are  the  befl  ftyle  of  Shakespear. 
This  play  has  been  very  judicioufly  feparated  into 
two  dramatic  pieces;  and,  viewed  in  this  advanta- 
geous light,  it  has  very  few  faults  of  any  defcription. 
The  fubject  of  that  which  Garrick  brought  for- 
ward as  a  tragedy  in  three  acts  under  its  original 
title,  and  in  which,  to  do  him  juftice,  he  facredly 
fteered  clear  of  mutilation,  as  he  did  alfo  in  his  al- 
teration of  Romeo  and  Juliet^  is  great,  natural,  and 
affecting. 

Jealoufy,  of  which  turbulent  paffion  Shakes- 
pear  has  fo  often  evinced  a  mod  critical  judg- 
ment, for  he  has  always  given  it  a  different  mo- 
tive and  a  different  difcrimination,  is  rnoft  pathe- 
tically depicted  in  the  character  of  I>eontes,  and 
gives  a  lively  and  noble  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  com  rait,  the  life  of  the   drama,   by  the 
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honourable  and  confcious  rectitude  in  the  juRifi- 
cation  of  Hermoine.  The  loves  of  Florizel 
and  Perdita,  which  from  the  other  piece,  are  fo 
fimple,  fo  paftoral,  fo  tender,  and  fo  delicate,  that 
their  force  and  their  language  are  the  defcripdon 
of  an  amiable  and  meritorious  paflion,  belonguig  to 
all  ranks,  and  equally  a  bleflThg  to  the  peafant  and 
the  prince.  In  (hort,  love  and  its  viciflitudes  mark 
the  various  merits  of  this  admirable  pieco,  which 
Shakespear  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  has  ex- 
plored at  will,  and  turned  to  advantage  at  pleafure. 

A  Midfumma-'s  Night's  Dream  came  out  in  1595, 
Shakespear,  having  ranged  fo  far  though  the 
fields  of  nature,  began  now  to  feel  an  inclination  to 
explore  the  regions  of  fancy  ;  which  he  did  to  fo 
good  a  purpofe,  that  all  the  critics,  even  the  mod 
farcaftic,  have  agreed,  that  in  this  wild  and  beautiful 
play,  if  the  fairies  do  not  fpeak  the  language  of 
common  nature  no  one  can  pronounce  that  they  do 
not  fpeak  their  own.  . 

Every  writer,  equal  to  the  tafk,  compliments  his 
country  by  difplaying  all  the  poetic  fire  of  which 
his  genius  is  capable.  Here  has  Shakespear  in 
one  inftance  paid  his  count: y  this  compliment. 
Common    tradition  had   fanciliarized    the   idea   of 
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fairies,  and  many  a  ballad  and  poem  had  made  them 
the  lares  of  the  Englifli.  His  fertile  and  creative 
fancy,  therefore  could  not,  to  fliew  its  extent  and 
variety,  have  been  better  employed.  Spenser 
had  trod  the  ground  before  him,  with  prodigious 
felicity  and  fterling  excellence  ;  but  Shakespearj 
born  to  foar  above  all  others,  reprefented  what  his 
great  predcceffor  only  narrated. 

We  come  now  to  confidcr  Shakespear  every 
moment  in  a  fuperior  light,  for  great  and  admirable 
as  his  talents  have  hitherto  appeared,  they  arc  yet 
growing  confiderably  into  much  more  flrcngth  and 
improvement. 

-Romeo  and  Juliet  his  next  play,  which  was  pro- 
duced alfo  in  1595,  is  a  wonderful  performance; 
and  how  we  can  poifibly  underftand  that,  fo  foon 
after  his  mind  had  been  entangled  inthe  labyrnlhs 
of  enchantment,  and  his  fancy  frolicking  over  the 
imaginary  beauties  of  Fairly  Land,  he  could  calmly 
fet  down  exquifitely  to  defcribe  literal  nature,  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impoflible. 

This  play,  which  is  founded  on  real  hiftory,  is 
fo  conftantly  in  the  mouths  of  its  various  fpectators 
and  readers  that  to  defcribe  particularly  the  tender- 
nefs  of  the  lovers,  the  rooted  animofity  of  their 
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parents,  the  different  effects  of  refentment  in  their 
relations,  in  fliort,  the  piety  of  the  Friar,  the  loqua- 
city of  the  Nurfe,  the  wit  of  Mercutio,  or  thofe 
other  points  that  coiiftitute  its  beauty  and  make  up 
ils  collective  merit  is  certainly  unneceffary ;  but,  as 
every  opportunity  of  paying  tribute  of  refpect  to 
the  admirable  genius  of  its  incomparable  author  is 
with  me  irrefiftable.  I  fliall  fpeak  of  feme  things 
which  have  not  probably  yet  been  noticed. 

Romeo  and  JuUet  is  be  ft  known  by  that  copy  of 
it  which  is  generally  performed,  and  in  which  Gar,-!> 
RICK  has  very  judicioufly  done  little  more  thaa 
make  S^akespear  alter  his  own  play,  fiumg  the 
Catadrophe  to  the  original  invention  of  the  novelift. 
The  two  grand  poinis  that  Gar  rick,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  h^s  inlifted  on,  arc  the  expunging  the 
idea  of  Rosalind,  and  Romeo's  fudden  incon^ 
ftancy  on  the  firft  inipreffion  of  Juliet's  fuperior 
beauty,  and  heightening  the  cataftrophe,  by  Ro- 
meo's firft  fwallowing  the  poifon,  then  in  the  ex- 
tacy  of  fii^.ding  Juliet  furvive,  forgetting  the  deU 
perate  act  he  had  cornmitted,  and  flattering  himfelf 
with  a  delnfivehope  of  future  happinefs,  and,  again, 
the  aftonifliment  and  delight  of  Juliet  at  re- 
covering her  lover,  all  which  is  inliantly  damped 
by  a  difcovery  that  ht;r  fallacious  ^lopes,  ai;e  tg  ^ 
but  momentary. 
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It  mud  be  confefled  thefe  alterations  are  more 
admiHible  by  common  auditors,  than  the  incidents 
as  they  originally  ftood;  not  that  they  were  forced 
or  unnatural  before,  for  violent  love  breeds  with  it 
inconftaney,  becaufe  it  is  always  inconiideraie,  or 
as  Juliet  Iweeily  expreiles  it, 

too  lafli.  too  iinadvifcd, 
Too  like  the  lightening,  which  doth  ceafe  to  be 
Ere  one  can  lay  it  I'ghtens, 

But  this  does  not  feem  to  be  all  that  Shakj.s- 
PEA,R  intended  in  Romeo's  amorous  apoftacy.  He 
has  appeared  to  inlift  upon  this  incident  to  give  an 
awful  giandeur  to  his  plot,  the  great  drift  of  which 
is,  and  ihi^  ha^  been  but  little  confidered,  the  folcmn 
warning  to  MjNXACUii  and  Capulet,  by  the 
dreadful  facrifice  of  their  children,  and  in  them  to 
all  oiher  parents,  of  tbc  horrid  effects  of  domeftic 
enmity. 

To  bring  about  this  great  and  important  end,  h 
Romeo  made  inconftant;  is  Juliet,  who  had 
been  taught  all  her  life  to  hate  the  Montagues, 
made  a.>  fuddenly  to  fall  in  love  with  her  mortal 
enemy ;  or.  as  flie  defcribes  it,  her  only  love  fprung 
from  her  only  hate.  Thefe  circumOances  difcover 
a  depth,  a  folidity  of  which  Shakes? ear  is  oftner 
capable    than   fufpecied.     This    love,   fo  born,  he 
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contrives  with  the  peti  of  a  poet  and  the  hand  of  a 
maUer,  in  various  ways,  and  by  various  degrees, 
to  warm  and  encourage,  till  he  makes  even  the 
Friar  ct>nfent  to  the  union  of  the  lovers,  which  it 
was  pofitively  his  duty  not  to  do,  from  a  reflection 
that  Providence,  from  this  fortunate  event,  might  [o 
open  the  eyes  of  the  parents  to  the  folly  and  in- 
jultice  of  their  mutual  and  long  exifling  animofity, 
"  to  turn  their  houfes'  rancour  to  pure  love." 

This  very  cataftrophe  has  even  been  attempted, 
but  never  with  fuccefs  for  it  could  not  be  fo  im- 
preffive  or  fo  tragic.  I  have  (hewn  in  the  plot  of. 
Mercier  of  how  much  it  is  capable,  but  Shakes- 
pear  did  not  look  fo  fuperficially,  Meritorious 
punifhment  has  been  clearly  with  him  his  decided 
drift.  Eveiv  the  lovers  tender,  delicate,  and  ho- 
nourable as  they  are,  merit  punifhment;  for  their 
conduct  is  thoughtlefsly  adeviatiation  from  the  very 
principles  they  profefs;  it  is, born  of  imprudence, 
and  nurfed  by  deceit ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view; 
it  is  better  that  Romeo  fhould  have  been  incon- 
ftant,  and  Juliet  at  leafl:  capricioas. 

Nay,  the  imprudence  of  the  Friarj  with  all  his 
wjfdom  and  fagacity,  is  mod  admirably  thrown  in. 
Having  in  one  inftance,  from  the  bed  motives  in 
the  world,  done    a  pofitive  wrong  he  is  obliged  to 
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perfifl,  ftill  comforting  himfelf  with  the  purity  of 
his  intentions.  He  becomes  the  honourable  pan- 
der of  the  lovers,  he  leagues  with  a  chattering  and 
perfidious  fervant,  whofe  honelly  he  fears,  and 
whole  fervility  he  ought  to  didrull.  Inllead  of 
wifely  attempting  to  apply  a  folid  remedy,  inltead  of 
manfully  ftepping  forward  and  avowing  the  mar- 
riage of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  the  moTnent  flic 
is  menaced  with  the  hands  of  Paris,  and  attempt- 
ing, through  the  medium  of  the  Prince,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  families  ; 
he,  timid,  irrefolutc,  and  one  would  almoft  think 
vain  of  his  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  intrigue, 
advifes  a  defperate  and  unwile  means,  not  lo  bring 
about  any  wilhcd  for  end,  but  to  procaltinate  and 
put  oiF  the  evil  day  at  the  hazard  of  accumulated 
mifchicf. 

The  fum  of  his  danger  is  by  this  time  fo  afcer- 
tained  that  he  has  cut  off  his  own  retreat.  He, 
therefore,  makes  another  confident  in  Friar  John, 
employs  him  to  carry  a  letter,  which  mil'carrying,  he 
fcizes  his  iron  crow  atid  romantically  undertakes 
himfelf  to  releafe  Juliet  from  the  vault  of  her 
anceftors.  All  this  folly  is  he  guilty  of,  and  yet 
you  piry  and  almoil  admire  him  from  beginning  to 
end;  but  remember  it  is  impodible  to  commend 
him,  ^nd  this  is  the  ni^e  diUinction  of  Shakespzar 
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has  fo  well  drawn;  pointing  out,  that  in  the  bed 
and  the  wifert,  a  (ingle  deviation  from  the  paih  of 
rectitude  inufl  lead  to  remorfe  and  may,  perhaps, 
lo  punifliment. 

As  to  the  character  of  Mercwtio,  concerning 
which  fo  much  has  been  Paid  and  written,  Shakes- 
PZAR  has  certainly  introduced  it  to  give  frefti  force 
to  the  colouring  his  main  dehgn.  He  reprefenis 
this  young  oflicer  as  an  elegant  man,  a  compleie 
gentleman,  and  an  accompldhed  wit,  and  that  the 
characters  in  the  play,  and  the  fpectators  at  it,  may- 
look  with  additional  iiorror  at  the  family  difpuies  of 
the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets,  he  is  loft,  to 
one,  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  brilliant  talents  and 
engaging  manners  are  at  their  height,  and,  therefore, 
ardently  cheriflied  by  his  friends,  and,  to  the  other, 
at  the  moment  he  has  become  their  delight  and 
admiration. 

In  the  face  of  Dry  den,  whofe  great  talents  I 
fliall  have  hereafter  plenty  of  opportunity  to  fliew 
how  fmcerely  I  reverence,  I  look  upon  this  to  have 
been  Shakespear's  fole  motive  for  killing  Mer. 
cuTio  fo  early  in  the  play.  It  had  been  faid  by 
the  critics  that  Shakespear  had  fo  furpaffed  his 
©wn  expectation  in  the  character  pf  Mercutio 
that  he  killed  him  in  the  third  act,  left,  had  he  con. 
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tinued  him,  he  fhould  have  been  killed  by  him ;  and 
this  Dry  DEN  has  affected  to  {'mile  at,  under  an  idea 
that  he  was  "  no  fuch  formidable  perfori,  for  that 
"  he  might  have  lived  through  the  play  and  died  in 
"  his  bed  without  any  danger  to  a  poet." 

This  tradition,  and  this  declaration  are  equally 
vrong.  The  trait  of  Mercutio's  death,  in  the 
manner  we  witnefs  it,  is,  for  the  reafons  I  have 
given  above,  a  mod  affecting  circumftance,  and  that 
Shakespear  could  not  have  carried  on  this  cha- 
racter to  the  end  of  ten  plays  with  the  fame  force 
and  fpirit  is  lidiculous  to  afTert.  On  the  other  hand  ; 
that  Dry  DEN,  who  was  all  candour  and  full  of  judg- 
ment, fliould  think  fo  indifferenily  of  the  wit  of 
Mercutio,  is  not  very  eafily  underftood,  even 
with  Dr*  JoHNSON*s  mode  of  accounting  for  it, 
who  fays  that,  in  this  remark,  "  Dryden  was  not 
"  in  queft  of  truth,"  and  that  "  the  Tallies  of  Mer- 
•'  cuTio  were  beyond  his  reach,"  for  no  man 
fearched  more  after  truth  than  Dryden,  and  he  has 
given  fufficient  proof  in  his  own  admirable  writings 
that  the  higher  the  fallies  of  any  wit  were  elevated 
they  would  the  more  eafily  come  in  contact  with 
his  genius. 

But  to  put  afide  the  curious  queftion  of  whe- 
ther or  no  Shakespear  created  a  perfonage  and 
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then  was  fo  terified  at  his  formidable  appearance, 
that  he  watched  an  opportunity  and  gave  him  an 
unlucky  blow  under  Romeo's  arm  for  fear  of  worfe 
confequence  to  himfelf;  that  great  judge  of  nature, 
who  had  violated  propriety  much  feldomer  than  has 
been  generally  admitted,  had  a  motive  for  bringing 
about  this  premature  death  which  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  noticed. 

Romeo,  having  killed  Tibalt,  it  would  have 
been  manifeft  injuftice  in  the  Duke  not  to  have 
taken  "  the  forfeit  life  of  Romeo"  had  he  not 
qualified  his  fentence  of  banifhment  with  dcfcriblng 
Tibalt's  crime  to  have  been  worfe  than  Romeo's, 
Shakespear,  therefore,  makes  Mercutio  the 
Duke's  relation ;  "  who,  as  his  blood  had  ifTued 
*'  from  Mercutio's  wounds."  whofe  life  Romeo 
endeavoured  to  fave,  fees  the  crime  in  a  much  more 
henious  light  in  Thibalt  than  m  Romeo,  and, 
therefore,  when  Montague  pleads  for  his  fori 
faying  that  "he  but  took  the  forfeit  life  of  Tibalt,*» 
the  difcrimination  of  banifhment  is  correctly  con- 
fident. Thus  in  perfect  confbnance  to  dramatic 
conftruction,  a  fubordinate  character  is  difpofed  of 
to  give  better  opportunity  of  keeping  a  principal 
character  in  the  fore  ground;  and  this  I  believe  is 
a  rational  way  of  accounting  for  this  mighty  circum- 
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fiance  which  has  created  fo  much  cavil  than  to  Cup* 
pofe,  admirable  as  the  character  of  Mercutio  is, 
that  Shakespear  was  at  all  afraid  of  .continuing  it 
to  the  end  with  encreafcd  warmth,  had  propriety 
warranted  this  neceflity. 

Before  we  leave  Romeo  and  Juliet,  we  mud  not 
forget  to  notice  the  Nurfe ;  a  fort  of  character  in 
which  Shakespear  took  {particular  delight,  be- 
caufe  he  delighted  in  every  thing  that  was  natural. 
He  has  made  this  talkative  old  woman  full  of  felf 
importance,  and,  therefore,  fhe  is  permitted  to  take 
liberties  which  no  other  defcription  of  fervar^ts 
would  dare  to  do ;  but  having  given  her  all  the 
low  and  corrupted  cunning  of  a  thorough  paced 
mercenary  domeftic,  from  her  own  depravity  of 
mind  and  liquorifli  vanity,  fhe  endeavours  to  fe- 
duce  that  beauty  and  innocence  which  is  the  con- 
ftant  theme  of  her  praife  j  and  hBving  perfuaded  her 
jnto  fomething  more  than  imprudence  in  her  mar- 
riage with  Romeo,  to  avert  the  confequences,  fhe 
does  not  hefitate  to  devife  an  infamous  method  of 
compo  unding  the  bufmefs  by  her  marriage,  never- 
thelcfs,  with  Paris. 

Thus  flie  is  pofTefTed  of  cunning  which  is  coun- 
teracted by  her  ignorance,  thus  fhe  infmuates  her- 
fclf  into  the  fecrcts  of  her  young  lady  to  gain  over 
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her  an  infolent  afcendancy,  and  thus,  a  ftranger  to 
the  gratitude  due  to  her  benefactorsj  fhe  abufes 
that  indulgence,  and  betrays  that  confidence  of 
which  they  themfelves  ought  to  have  known  her 
unworthy. 

There  cannot  be  a  proper  lefTon  to  parents 
and  children  than  this.  Half,  perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  the  various  inftances  of  family  mifery  happen 
through  the  improper  confidence  placed  in  fervants ; 
and  thus  Shakespear  has  made  his  nurfe,  who  after 
all  may  be  in  great  meafurc  excufed  on  the  fcore 
of  pampered  indulgence  which  fhe  ignorantly  takes 
to  herfelf  as  her  right,  and  implicit  reliance  which 
gives  her  a  reprehenfible  importance,  an  inflru- 
ment  to  fhcw  by  what  natural  degrees  the  fmallcfl 
neglect  of  prudence  in  parents  may  produce  the 
moll  fatal  confequences  to  their  children,  and  how 
a  deviation  of  prudence  in  children  may  prove  a 
fource  of  mifery  and  regret  to  their  parents. 

Thus  it  is  impofTible  to  blame  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  or  p onflruction  of  this  play.  It  is  in  vain  tp 
fay  that  tragedy  and  comedy  are  unnaturally  blended 
together,  for  the  reverfe  is  the  fact.  The  flory  is 
purely  domeflic;  and  familiar  circumrtances,  how- 
ever productive  in  the  end  of  diftrefs  and  mifery, 
ought  not  to  be  treatec|  otherwife  than  as  Shakes- 
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PEAR  lias  treated  them;  nay,  in  this  play  particu- 
cularly,  he  has  managed  the  comic  part  with  a  moft 
happy  judgment;  for,  as  the  play  advances  and  the 
interell  it  is  intended  to  create  becomes  more  and 
more  important,  the  comic  characters  drop  off  and 
leave  the  mind  at  leifure,  without  mixture  or  inter- 
ruption, to  attend  to  the  plot  as  it  approaches  to, 
perhaps,  the  moft  interefting  cataftrophe  ever  repre- 
fented  to  an  audience:  and  here  we  have  another 
proof  of  the  great  propriety  of  Shakespear's 
killing  Mercutio  in  the  third  act. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  was  produced  the  year 
after  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  this  play  arc  that  it  otitrages  proba- 
bility, that  the  miftakes  are  repeated  till  they  tire, 
and  that  the  cataftrophe  is  forefeen  in  the  firft  act. 

Certainly  probability  is  a  good  deal  ftretched 
at  the  idea  of  the  Twin  Mafters  and  the  Twin 
Servants  fhould  be  fo  remarkably  alike,  and  this  is 
all,  for  it  is  clearly  poflibe,  and  if  the  audience 
weie  only  prefentcd  with  one  of  thofe  genmini  no 
man  could  have  cavilled  at  it,  I  am  glad,  hovirevcr, 
that  Shakespear  gave  us  two,  though  not  ftrictly 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  for  the  abundant 
opportunity  it  has  given  him  of  indulging  that  true 
vein  of  comic  humour  he  poffefled  in  fuch  an  ex. 
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traordinary  degree  overcpmes,  liberally  taken,  all 
objection. 

The  miftakes  are  very  frequently  repeated,  and 
at  length  they  as  certainly  tire,  but  this  is  more 
owing  to  the  impoffibility  of  properly  reprefenting 
the  play  than  the  want  of  variety  in  its  author. 
Could  we  get  two  Antipolu fes  and  two  Dromio* 
exactly  alike,  the  audience,  would  be  equally  de- 
ceived with  the  characters  and  the  equivoque  would 
be  complete. 

As  to  the  anticipation  of  the  cataftrophe,  my 
objection  is  not  fo  ftrong  to  that  as  that  the  cataftro- 
phe itfelf  is  a  kind  of  vehicle,  a  kind  of  underpart^ 
to  fct  off  the  detached  fcencs.  But  I  do  not  much 
in  the  prefent  cafe  mind  this.  I  know  of  eminent 
painters  who  are  beft  know^n  by  their  flcetches.  Let 
us,  therefore,  confider  TJu  G omcdy  of  Errors,  though 
by  the  way  there  is  a  wonderful  deal  of  fine  pen- 
celling  in  it,  as  a  {ketch;  and  let  us  not,  becaufe 
every  thing  that  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  great 
mafter  cannot  always  be  perfect,  criticife  ourfelves, 
in  our  examination  of  this  play,  out  of  the  irrefifta- 
ble  pleafurc  it  conftantly  affords  us  both  on  the  llage 
and  in  the  clofet. 

If  the  X)bjections  of  the  critics  to  The  Comedy 
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of  Errors  require  fo  flrong  a  defence,  what  mufl  be 
the.  critical  fate  of  Hamlet  ?  Which,  with  all  its 
tranfcendants  beauties,  its  prodigious  ftrengih,  its 
iFafcinating  charms,  its  riveting  intereft,  and  its  ex- 
traordinary  variety,  has  more  faults  than  the  critics 
have  time  to  tell,  or  breath  to  give  utterance. 

Hamlet  was  brought  out  in  15.96;  and  when  we 
conhder  that  this  wonderful  production,  worth  the 
reputation  of  twenty  celebrated  authors,  and  I 
Ihould  not  be  fearful  of  naming  them,  was  written, 
together  with  the  four  lafl:  plays  wc  have  received, 
in  two  years,  what  words  can  the  beft  ingenuity 
fupply  us  with  equal  to  the  defcriptibn  of  the  afto- 
nifhing  talents  of  this  incomparable  writer ! 

I  know  not  if  the  objections  to  this  play  excite 
moft  one's  pity,  or  one's  indignation.  I'll  admit  at 
once  all  the  faults;  but  juftice,  truth,  common 
fenfe  forbid,  that  this  mift  of  faults  fhould  obfcure, 
in  any  liberal  mind,  the  fplendour  they  are  ignorantly 
faid  to  hide.  I'll  admit  the  tardinefs  of  Hamlet, 
I'll  admit  that  the  Ghofl  is  not  revenged  becaufe 
the  inftrument  of  the  revenge  falls  in  accompliihing 
the  death  of  the  adulterer,  and  the  murderer;  I'll 
admit  that  the  death  of  the  unoffending  Ophelia 
is  revolting  and  unneceffary ;  that  the  amiable 
Laertesj    practifing   againft    the    life  of    Ham- 
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tET  by   the   treachery,   is    unbecoming,  and  even 
ignoble. 

I  will  even  admit  with  Mr.  Voltaire,  who 
abufed  this  play  and  afterwards  ftole  it,  that  the 
grave  diggers  ought  not  to  jeft  in  the  parifii  church- 
yard of  the  palace,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  it;  that 
a  little  curiofity  in  PoloiNius  was  not  a  crime  of 
magnitude  enough  to  deferve  death ;  and  that  the 
King  certainly  l^ids  the  cannon  found  before  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder!  I'll  admit  of  all  thefe  foils 
that  the  diamond  may  appear  more  brilliant;  but 
whei?  1  have  done  fo,  will  the  foureft  critic  who  hai 
malignantly  enjoyed  this  difcovery  lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  nay,  would  Voltaire  himfelf  with  his 
hundred  and  twenty  volumes,  were  he  alive,  and 
fay  that  he  would  not  rather  be  known  by  the  tra- 
gedy of  Hamlet  alone,  with  all  its-  faults,  than  his 
own  pioductioins,  with  all  their  perfections. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  fay,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
that  this  is  a  fair  way  of  arguing.  Have  the  faults 
or  perfections  of  other  men  any  thing  to  do  with 
this  particular  object  of  difculfion  ?  And,  if  I  admit 
they  exift,  how  can  I  who  profefs  myfelf  a  warm 
admirer  of  Siiakespear,  for  as  to  an  advocate  he 
needs  none,  get  rid  of  an  eliablifhed  fact  ?  I  do 
not  want  to  get  rid  of  it.     I  even  blazoned  it  here 
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to  (hew  its  infignificance ;  to  fhew  how  much  oftner 
it  had  been  mentioned  than  it  ought,  and  how  greatly 
it  had  been  magnified,  when  tHe  other  fact,  one 
would  think  more  worthy  their  attention  as  candid 
and  found  cvitics,  of  the  inumerablc  and  exquifite 
beauties  this  faulty  piece  contains,  obtains  their  ac- 
knowledgment in  fo  painfirl  and  laboured  a  manner 
that  every  extorted  confefiTion  give's  them  a  heart 
burn,  and  chokes  their  faint  praife  in  its  utterance. 

Perhaps  thefe  gentlemen  were  chariatable  enough 
to  notice  the  blemifhes  of  Shakespear  becaufe 
an  enumeration  Qf  his  perfections  was  unneceffary. 
It  rauft  be  fo;  for  otherwife,  what  a  ftain  to  their 
truth,  and  what  a  drawback  on  their  reputation  it 
muft  have  been  that,  wlrile  men  pf  competent  ta- 
lents, the  lawgivers  of  literature  pafs  over  fuch  ex- 
cellence, it  would  be  known,  felt,  and  underftood, 
by  every  other  man  in  the  kingdom,  however  illi- 
terate. Let  us  then  imitate  their  charity,  and  fup- 
pofe  this  to  be  the  cafe ;  and  then  a  criterion  will 
be  eftablifhcd,  rather  an  Irifh  one  to  be  fure,  that 
the  bell  way  of  finding  out  a  man's  merit  is  to  fearch 
for  his  defects. 

For  rny  own  part,  I  am  fo  content  to  take  things 
as  I  find  them ;  and,  have  to  much  pleafure  in  re- 
peating over  and  over  again  what  I  like,  that  againft 
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all  prefident,  I  fliall  not  fcruple  to  , revive  in  my 
mind,  by  an  examination  of  Hamlet^  that  delight  I 
have  fo  frequently  and  fo  warmly  enjoyed.  All 
men  agree  on  the  value  of  a  guinea,  the  beauty  of 
a  fine  day,  the  odour  of  a  rofe ;  nor  does  a  repetition 
of  the  enjoyment  refiilting  from  their  admiration 
abate,  for  it  rather  encreaies  the  grateful  latisfaction. 
Upon  this  principle  I  fhall  undertake  a  very  wel- 
come tafli,;  nor  fhall  I,  becaufe  my  guinea  may  be 
a  little  ihort  of  weight,  my  day  obfcured  by  a 
pafTing  cloud,  or  my  rofe  armed  with  a  f^w  thorns, 
deduct  from  the  real  value  of  either,  but  fairly 
revel  jn  all  the  pleafures  their  beft  qualities  are  ca- 
pable of  affording  me. 

In  the  conduct  of  i/(2??j/f^,  Shakespear  feems 
more  to  have  treated  a  fubject  than  to  have  con- 
ftructed  a  play.  Nothing  can  be  finer,  more  moral, 
more  interefting  than  the  general  defign,  and,  in  the 
choice  of  it,  is  evinced  a  great  mind,  a  flrong  dif- 
crimination,  and  a  correct  ciaHical  judgment.  The 
ground  work  is  that  firft  of  all  moral  obligations, 
filial  piety,  and  the  feelings  belonging  to  that  palTion, 
known  to  all  hearts,  and  undertlood  by  all  ranks 
are  roufed  by  every  fituation  in  which  the  mofl 
fertile  imagination  and  the  moft  confummate  art 
could  have  placed  them. 

vol.  in,  H 
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Hamlet,  finding  his  father  prematurely  cut  off 
by  the  hand  of  death,  a  father  dear  to  his  family* 
beloved  by  his  fubjects,  and  an  honour  to  humanity; 
would,  in  reafon  and  religion,  have  found  a  confo- 
lation,  and  have  reconciled  himfelf  to  this  lofs, 
dreadful  and  irreparable  as  it  was,  as  a  natural  ca- 
fualty,  and  the  will  of  that  being,  in  whofe  hands  are 
the  lives  of  us  all,  did  not  a  fccret  admonition  warn 
him  that  all  was  not  right;  but  this  fufpicion,  diffi- 
cult to  be  cheriflicd  in  a  noble  mind,  requires  ftrong 
circumrtances  to  conlirm  it.  His  mother's  wedding 
with  his  uncle,  that  followed  fo  hard  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  though  it  excites  his  horror,  does  not 
exhibit  fufficient  proof  of  a  crime  which  feems  too 
abominable  for  belief;  and  this  credulity  on  the 
fide  of  virtue  is  the  moll  beautiful  feature  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet. 

Under  ilie  influence  of  this  conflict  is  Hamlet 
mofl;  judicioufly  introduced  as  the  only  mourner  in 
his  uncle's  fplendid  court.  With  this  grief  the  mo- 
ther is  made  unfeelingly  to  reproach  him ;  hypo- 
critically reprefeniing  it  as  the  breach  of  a  religious 
duty  which,  had  flie  been  fincere,  would  have  been 
a  fact.  Hamlet,  though  not  perfuaded,  is  over- 
ruled ;  and  in  this  ftate  he  is  left  alone  to  examine  his 
mind,  and  out  of  charity,  if  poffible,  to  find  a  motive 
for  the  llrange  and  unnatural  conduct  of  his  mother. 
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Though  no  man  ever  threw  action  into  fuch 
ftrong  fituations  as  Shakespear,  his  foliloquys  are 
unqueftionably  the  fined  part  of  his  writings,  and 
the  fineft  of  his  foliloquys  are  the  deliberations  of 
Hamlet.  Being  left  alone,  and  feeling  himfelf 
impelled  to  explore  the  bufinefs  of  his  father's  cruel 
death,  and  his  mother's  fudden  and  inceftuous  mar- 
riage, his  mindiinks  Under  the  impending  trial,  and 
he  wifhes  for  annihilation  rather  than  to  undertake 
the  awful  tafk. 

"  Oh  that  this  too,^oo  falid  flefh,  &c.'» 

He  next  goes  into  his  mother's  conduct,  for  which 
he  cannot  find  either  motive  or  excufe.  He  def- 
cribes  her  fondnefs  for  his  father,  recollects  that  fhe 
would  hang  on  him  as  if  defire  encreafed  by  feeding, 
that  fhe  followed  him  to  the  grave  like  Niobe,  all 
tears,  and  yet  in  a  little  month  flie  married  his  un- 
cle, "  My  father's  brother,"  fays  he,  "  but  no  more 
"  like  my  father  than  1  to  Hercules."  The  refult  of 
this  deliberation  is  that  it  cannot  come  to  good;  and 
while  he  is  involved  in  a  eonfideration  of  all  the 
dreadful  confequences,  likely  to  be  fliowered  on 
the  heads  of  this  wicked  pair,  the  fitted  mood  for 
the  poet's  purpofe,  Horatio,  and  Marcellus 
come  to  inform  hini  that  they  have  feea  his  father's 
ghoft, 

u  8 
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Nothing  can  be  better  prepared  nor  conducted, 
than  this  fcene.  Horatio,  who  wants  gradually 
to  open  his  awful  coramiffion,  begins  by  telling 
Hamlet,  in  anfwer  to  his  enquiries  that  he  came 
to  lee  his  fathers  burial.  The  prince,  big  with  the 
confequences,  replies  that  he  (hould  rather  have 
thought  it  was  to  fee  his  mother's  wedding.  This 
introduces  a  comment,  and,  at  length,  an  eulogium 
from  Horatio  on  Hamlet's  father,  on  which  the 
pious  fon  is  roufed  into  that  famous  reply,  "  He 
"  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  fhall  not 
**  look  upon  his  like  again." 

This  is  the  moment  for  Horatio  to  divulge 
tlie  awful  fecret,  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  inter- 
efting  than  the  remainder  of  this  fcene.  The 
cautious  enquiries  of  Hamlet,  his  eagernefs,  his 
tendernefs  for  his  father,  making  Horatio  repeat 
over  and  over  again  how  he  looked,  whether  he  was 
armed,  and  other  fond  circumftances  full  of  duty 
and  refpect,  are  in  the  beft  ftyle  of  dramatic  manage- 
ment; till,  at  length,  having  afcertained  the  fact  and 
felt  the  whole  force  of  its  importance,  he  exclaims, 

**  I'll  watch  to  night,  perchance  'twill  walk  again." 
and  then, 

"  If  it  aflume  my  noble  father's  fhape, 

*•  I'll  fpeak  to  it,  though  hell  itfclf  fliou'd  gape 

**  And  bid  me  hold  my  peace." 
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It  now  becomes  a  matter  of  bufmefs.  He  dif- 
patches  his  friends  to  wait  for  him;  his  fufpicions 
when  alone  grow  ftronger  and  ftronger ;  he  meets 
the  ghoft ;  he  is  urged  to  revenge,  the  nature  of  his 
father's  death  is  explained,  and  the  powerful  climax 
which  this  natural  and  gradual  developement  of  fo 
material  a  circumftance  was  meant  to  attain,  comes 
out  in  the  expreffion, 

,  **  O  my  prophetic  foul,  my  uncle!" 

and  fliews  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  father's  death, 
his  fufpicions,  which  owing  to  his  own  noblenefs 
of  heart  he  had  unwillingly  entertained,  were  in- 
fluenced by  feelings  which  human  nature  could  not 
controul. 

As  to  the  fcene  of  the  ghoft,  I  fhall  not  at 
prefent  enquire  into  the  propriety  of  introducing  a 
ghoft  at  all,  nor  examine  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  againft  it  by  the  critics  with  Mr.  Vol- 
taire at  their  head,  who,  neverthelefs,  was  not 
content  with  bringing  forward  the  ghoft  of  Ninu^ 
in  his  SemiramiSi  but  he  made  him  ftalk  forth  at 
noon  day,  I  ftiall  only  fay,  that  for  the  fake  of  li- 
terature, to  which  this  character  is  a  fiiining  orna- 
ment, I  am  in  common  with  many  thoufands  very 
happy  that  Shakespear  gave  us  this  fample  of  his 
incomparable  abilities. 
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Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  fcene  between 
Hamlet  and  the  ghoft  is  as  natural  as  any  thing 
clfe,  I  (hall  venture  a  word  as  to  its  drift  and  ope- 
ration. When  the  awful  novelty  of  his  father's  re- 
appearance has  a  little  fubhded,  when  fafcinating 
terror  has  given  way  to  manly  refolution,  and  the  ghoit 
finds  Hamlet  "  apt,"  the  horrid  ftory  comes  out 
and  he  is  told  that  "  if  he  has  nature  in  him  not  tcv 
^ "  bear  it."  This  he  moft  folemnly  vows  and  de- 
clares that,  for  the  purpofe  of  entertaining  and 
practifing  revenge,  he  fliall  wine  away  fron;i  hii 
brain  all  trivial  fond  records. 

This  fcems  to  be  his  motive,  which  is  faid  to  be 
a  fhallow  one,  for  his  conduct  to  Ophelia.  It  does 
not,  however,  deferve  fo  much  reprehenfion  as  it 
has  received.  The  bufinefs  of  Hami^et  i?  to  bq 
thought  mad,  which  difpofition,  as  he  calls  it,  he  puts* 
on  that  he  may  the  better  afk  thofe  fort  of  odd 
queftions  which,  by  being  fatirically  thrown  in  may 
obtain  for  him  by  their  fhrcwdnefs  and  ambiguity, 
fuch  anfwcrs  as  may  corroborate  the  intelligence 
he  has  received  from  the  ghoft ;  and  what  can  fo 
fubftaniially  confirm  the  opinion  of  thofe  around 
bim  that  he  is  mad,  as  outrageous  behaviour  to  her 
he  moft  loves,  a  thing  generally  underftood  as  a  cri' 
terion  of  infanity. 
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Jn  fact,  from  the  milkincfs  of  his  difpontionj 
and  that  ftrong  fenfe  of  his  moral  duty  that  every 
where  mark  his  character,  he  pants  for  better  proofs 
than  thofe  he  has  ah-eady  received  through  the 
means  of  a  fupcrnatural  agent ;  and,  when  he  finds 
that  chance  has  thrown  in  his  way  an  opportunity, 
through  the  medium  of' the  players,  of  fearching 
the  matter  to  the  quick,  his  mind  is  materially  re- 
lieved from  his  fears  left  he  fbould  have  liftened  to 
a  fiend  who  came  to  practice  on  his  melancholy^ 
and  tempt  him  on  to  damn  himfelf;  an,d,  to  clear 
up  this  doubt,  he  is  determined  to  have  grounds 
more  relative. 

In  ,his  progrefs  to  this  point,  how  aftonifiiingly 
has  the  poet,  in  Hamlet's  different  foliloquys,  in 
his  fcenes  with  Polonius,  with  Rosencraus  atid 
GuiLDENSTERN,  and  wiih  the  players,  indulged 
himfelf  in  all  that  beauty  and  exquifite  variety  of 
which  he  alone  was  capable.  Is  there  any  thing  in 
the  ancients  or  the  moderns  equal  to  many  things  in 
in  thefe  fcenes?  Is  there  any  thing  in  Plato  equal 
to  the  foliloquy,  beginning  with'  the  words  "  To  be 
"  or  not  to  be  ?  "  Is  there  any  thing  in  tlie  ftyle  of 
Virgil  equal  to  the  flyle  of  Shakespear,  or  in 
uhe  piety  of  ^  n  e  a  s  to  the  piety  of  Hamlet? 

Solid,    fober,    convincing   argument;   fhrewd. 
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fenfible  and  keen  obfervation,  and  noble,  elevated 
and  fublkne  fentiments,  every  where  mark  the 
commanding  genius  of  this  wonderful  man.  The 
deepeft  and  moll  philofophical  truths  are  fent  home 
to  every  comprehenfion  by  being  dreffed  in  the 
mod  perfpicuous  fimplicity.  How  aftonifhingly 
written  is  the  fpecch  beginning,  "  Why  what  a 
"  piece  of  work  is  man  1  "  What  variety  and  ac- 
cutenefs  is  there  in  the  examination  of  real  and 
feigned  grief,  in  his  obfervations  of  the  actor's  com- 
miferation  for  Hecuba,  nay,  his  advice  to  the  ac- 
tors as  to  the  manner  of  performing  their  parts, 
which  every  actor  of  good  fenfe  has  ever  fince 
cherifhed  as  a  treafure,  fhews  that  his  judgment 
and  penetration  embraced  every  thing.  There  is 
nothing  ftrained  in  his  expreffion,  nothing  that  a 
child  might  not  extemporaneoufly  utter,  yet  can 
any  thing  fo  intimately  touch  the  heart,  or  fo  im- 
prelfively  intereft  the  mind?  ' 

The  play  acted  before  the  king,  the  clofet  fcene 
between  Hamlet  and  his  mother,  faid  by  fom« 
to  be  the  beft  thing  in  Shakespear,  and  a  va- 
riety of  paflages  give  abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  affertion,  all  which  I  could  with  pleafure  dwell 
upon  were  I  lefs  circumfcribed  ;  as  it  is  I  fhall  con- 
tent myfclf  with  faying  that,  though  I  allow  the  plot 
gets  tame  after  the  death  of  Polonius,  that  the 
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mad  fcenes  of  Ophelia,  beautiful  as  they  are,  and 
her  premature  deftruction,  might,  poetically  fpeak- 
ing,  have  been  fpared,  Laertes  having  without 
them  fufficient  provocation  to  roufe  his  refentment, 
though  I  wifh  in  common  with  others  that  the  cataftro- 
phe  had  been  more  happily  conducted,  and  agree 
that  the  grave  diggers  are  extraneous,  yet  the  prodi- 
gious variety  of  characters  and  incidents,  the  warmth 
and  ftrength  with  which  they  are  difcriminated,  the 
truth,  the  obfervation,  the  force,  the  wit,  in  which 
piety,  ambition,  capricioufnefs,  fidelity,  vanity,  offi- 
cioufnefs  are  fet  up,  as  objects  of  imitation  or  con- 
tempt, are  fo  numerous  in  this  piece,  and  produced 
in  fuch  a  rapid  fucceffion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
the  finger  upon  a  fault  without  the  danger  of  ex- 
punging a  beauty. 


Ypt..  III. 
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CHAP.   IV. 
SHAKESPEAR's  PLAYS  CONTINUED. 

Kin^  John,  one  of  thofe  plays  which  have  largely 
contributed  to*  the  general  celebrity  of  Shakes- 
pear,  was  procluced  in  1596.  There  is  a  boldnen* 
anda  ftrength  in  this  tragedy  which  has  leryed  to  hand 
down  the  character  of  the  times  both  faithfully  and 
meritorioufly,  and  fhewn  how  greatly  the  dramatic 
hiftorian,  through  the  vehicle  of  reprefentation,  has 
the  advantage  of  him  who  merely  narrates, 

John  himfelf  is  portrayed  in  a  moft  mafterly 
and  commanding  manner,  and  will  ever  remain  ai 
linking  lefTon  to  all  monarchs  how  to  fleer  between 
the  extremes  of  weakncfs  and  wickednefs.  The 
fcene  with  Hubert  has  often  been  coniidered  as 
one  of  the  fineft  ornaments  of  the  Englifh  language. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  part  of  its  conduct 
moll  demands  our  admiration.  The  tampering  with 
the  half  villain  Hubert,  the  dread  that  the  crime 
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has  been  actually  committed,  and  at  length  laving 
the  blame  upon  the  instrument,  and  even  catching 
at  the  excufe  of  having  Teen  the  aflafm  in  his  look, 
are  powerful  llrokes. 

The  gallant,  noble,  and  carelefs  Fauconbridge 
is  a  mod  happy  portrait,  and  fpeaks  for  itfelf  as  a 
true  likenefs  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  That 
mixture  of  courage  and  levity,  v/hich  is  fo  faithfully 
the  character  of  the  foldier,  no  one  ever  knew  how 
to  depict  like  Shakespear  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
the  critics,  we  have  here  a  proof  that  he  would  have 
found  no  difHculty  in  continuing  Mercutio  to  the 
lad  act,  who  is  perfectly  Fauconbridge,  except 
the  roughnefs  and  the  blunt  honefty*. 

o     i 

The  Other  characters  in  this  play  are  wellfuf- 
tainedj  and  Shakespear.  merits  the  thanks  of  pof- 


•  This  is  a  dlfcrimination  that  we  always  find  mofl  critically 
attended  to  in  Shakespear.  Honour  and  Iwjiiefty,  eneatiully  mean 
the  fame  thing.  The  eflTence  of  hoth  confifts  in  fhunning  meannefs 
and  every  other  contemptible  quality  ;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  tVan'<. 
nefs, belonging  to  honefty  with  which  honour  may  dif}-.enle,  and  there 
is  ah  erect  dignity  in  honour  which  honefty  is  unconfcious  of.  In 
Ihort  honefly  is  plain,  and  honour  polillied.  This  is  the  diftinction 
^o  happily  hit  in  the  characters  o t  M n r c u n o  and  Fauconbridge. 
Both  are  lionefl,  both  are  honourable  i  but  let  the  mind  chufe  the 
appropriate  epithet  to  diftinguifh  them  fingly,  and  we  fhall  give 
hontfiy  to  Fauconbridge,  and  honour  to  Mercutio^ 

I  a, 
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terity  for  bringing  us  intimately  acquainted  with  that 
Vcak  and  wicked  monarch,  from  whofe  vice  and 
folly,  as  light  iflues  out  of  darknefs,  or  a  calm  be- 
comes more  lovely  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
ftorm  that  preceded  it,  originated  Magna  Charti 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Richard  the  Second  was  performed  in  1597.  This 
play  is  fufpected  to  have  been  only  revifed  by 
Shakespear.  Certainly  we  cannot  trace  in  it  his 
ufual  force,  either  as  to  the  characters  or  the  Ian* 
guage.  The  probability  is  that  it  was  written  in  a 
hurry,  which  by  the  way  is  no  excufc,  and,  as  the 
circumflances  are  wholly  taken  from  the  hiftorians 
and  chroniclers  of  that  day,  many  paffages  may  have 
been  literally  tranfplanted  from  the  hidory  to  the 
play.  This  having  been  done,  the  fubject  was 
found  fo  unproductive  that  the  author  never  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  finifh  it;  and  then  the  utmoft 
We  can  fay  is  that  .Shakespear  was  to  blame  for 
letting  a  play  come  forward  unworthy  of  his  re- 
putation. 

Alterations  of  this  play  have  been  frequently- 
attempted  but  always  without  fuccefs.  One  of  thefe 
was  by  Theobald,  who  dedicated  his  piece  to  the 
carl  of  Orrery,  from  whom  he  received  a  hundred 
pounds  in  a  handfome  fnufF  box.      Thus  moths  live 
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Upon  books.      If   men  cart  write   why   dont  they 
produce  books  themfelves. 

That  Sha^espear  took  very  little  pains  with 
Richard  the  Second  is  the  more  probable  from  his 
having  produced  Richard  the  Third  in  the  fame 
year;  a  bold  and  mod  extraordinary  production. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  fo  prominent  a  character 
produced  as  this,  nor  one  thrown  into  fuch  a  variety 
of  pofitions,  every  one  calculated  to  accomplifh  the 
end  of  truth  and  juftice,  by  warning  the  fpectators 
againft  the  dreadful  effects  of  inordinate  pride,  and 
lawlefs  ambition. 

Richard  mailers  all  hearts,  and  controuls  all 
minds;  working  to  his  purpofe  the  paflions  and  foi- 
bles of  mankind  at  his  pleafure.  He  adminifters 
to  the  pride  of  Buckingham;  and,  not  only  by 
that  means  accomplifh  his  ends,  but  makes  him  an 
inftrumeni  in  his  own  downfall.  He  fo  avails  himfelf 
of  the  vanity  of  lady  Ann  that  flie  confents  to  do 
the  very  thing  fhe  dreads,  and  what  fhe  knows  mull 
prove  her  deitruction.  What  can  be  fuch  a  mafter 
piece  as  this  fcene  ?  On  the  very  fpot  where  fire  ac- 
companies her  hulband  towards  his  grave,  fhe  con- 
fents to  marry  his  murderer;  and  yet  is  this  extra- 
ordinary change  wrought  in  fo  artful  a  manner  that 
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t?ie  moft  fallidious  critic   will  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce it  unnatural.     Well  may  he  exclaim 

"  So  mourned  the  dame  of  Ephesus  her  love." 

In  this  manner,  off  or  on  the  fcene,  is  he  through- 
out the  play  prefent  to  the  imagination;  till,  at 
length,  having,  like  the  Devil  he  ferves,  left  all 
thofe  to  that  Fate  to  ^^•hich  his  craft  has  lured  them, 
he  becomes  the  word  tool  in  his  own  mifcrable  plot  ^ 
the  feeling  at  the  fall  of  the  reft  being  pity,  that  at 
his  fall  execration. 

Throughout  thefe  and  other  inftances,  with 
xvhich  this  play  is  replete,  has  Shakes? ear  moft 
artfully  warned  his  fpectators,  not  only  againft  vil- 
lainly  iifelf  but  alfo  the  rifk  and  danger  of  conniving 
at  it.  Many  of  the  inftruments  of  Richard,  de- 
ceived by  his  hypocrify,  are  tempted  to  fwerve  from 
rectitude  in  hopes  to  work  his  converfion.  Here 
has  our  poet  fhewn  himfclf  a  maflcr  in  his  art.  The 
bed  motive  in  the  world  is  no  excufe  for  committing 
a  pofitive  wrong;  but  the  play  is  known  and  re- 
peated by  heart ;  and'it  is  a  fact  notorious  to  every 
one  that  there  is  no  inftance  upon  record  of  any 
thing  which  has  fo  forcibly  operated  with  the  En- 
glifh  nation  to  create  a  rooted  averfion  to  tyranny 
as  this  very  tragedy. 
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Having  noticed  the  production  of  Richard-  tkf. 
Second^  and  fo  extraordinary  a  play  as  Richard  the. 
Third  in  the  fame  year,  will  it  not  appear  allonifli- 
ing  that  it  fliould  alio  produce  the  firll  part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth ;  a  play,  be  it  for  character,  fituation, 
writing,  conduct,  or  any  other  dramatic  requifite, 
that  cannot  be  fufHciently  extolled.  It  is  full  of 
beautiful  and  rich  nature  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end;  where,  except  in  Shakespear,  have  met  to- 
gether fo  miny  characters,  fo  correctly  natural,  fo 
ftrongly  coloured,  and  fo  judicioufly  contralled. 

The,  bold,  yet  apprehenfive  Henry,  who  in 
plaufiblv  maintaining  the  crown  he  had  ufurped,  fan- 
cies that  It  totters  on  his  head;  his  volatile  fon  who 
feems  to  be  the  fcourge  of  his  father's  crime,  but  who 
has  native  honour  enough  in  the  end  to  correct  the  le- 
vity and  folly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  the  King  of  England  and  France; 
the  noble  natured  Hotspur,  meditating  revenge 
againfl  the  man  whom  he  had  raifed  to  a  throne,  and 
who  ungratefully  fpurns  thofe  offers  of  affiftance  he 
no  longer  needs,  a  ferious  leffon  to  thofe  who  even 
from  the  bell  motives  fupport  a  wrong  caufe ;  thefe, 
as  ftrong  and  warm  written  characters,  have  a  high 
and  meritorious  title  to  admiration. 

\yhat  then  fhall  we  fay  when  we  come  to  fpeak 
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pf  Falstafp?  the  moft  inimitable  character  that 
ever  was  produced.  Shall  we  any  longer  fay  tha^ 
Shake5pea!i  could  not  have  purfued  the  cha- 
racter of  Mercutio?  Let  us  ftay  and  fee  whether 
that  can  be  poffibly  be  our  opinion  when  we  have 
followed  the  humourous  knight  through  ihe  braggart 
in  this  play,  the  morulift  in  the  fecond  part  o^  Henry 
the  Foitrih,  the  lover  in  the  Merry  Wiv€S  of  Windfor, 
and  the  knave  in  ihem  all.  The  wit  of  Falstafp, 
or  rather  the  broad  humour  which  contains  fome- 
thing  belter  than  wit,  is  fo  true,  fo  ftriking,  fo  ir* 
refiftible,  that  the  fevered  cynic  mull  lau^h  and 
mult  approve. 

The  fcrapes  he  lies  him  into,  and  afterwards 
lies  himfelf  out  of,  caftigate  the  folly  of  lying  by 
laughing  at  it  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  perfection. 
But  this  humour,  known  fo  well  by  allj  and  fa  diffi- 
cult to  be  defcribed  by  any,  is  every  whcr^  electri- 
cal from  the  two  men  in  buckram,  onward  to  the 
defcription  of  the  ragged  regiment,  and  finifhing  by 
the  giving  Hotspur  a  new  wound  in  his  thigh. 

Nym,  andBARDOLPH,  and  Poins,  are  al fo  ad- 
mirably drawn;  fo  is  the  Hostess.  The  inci- 
dents are  perfectly  probable  and  extremely  natural 
and  the  quelling  Hotspur's  rebellion  makes  out,  as 
a  hiftorical  play,  a  very  interefting  cataftrophe. 
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The  Merchant  of  Venice  came  out  the  following 
year,  and  moft  claims  our  attention;  which  the  more 
we  give  it  the  more  we  fhall  have  caufe  for  adraira- 
tionj  for  the  characters  are  perfectly  natural,  and 
drawn  in  a  mafterly  manner,  the  writing  is  full  of  rare 
beauty  and  exquifite  truth,  and  the  conduct  is  cor- 
rect and  judicious;  for  the  virtue  it  protects  is  re- 
warded, and  the  rancour  and  revenge  it  expofes  are 
difappointed  and  puniflied. 

The  characters  are  drawn  in  the  moft  glowing 
colours.  The  Jew  is  aftonifliingly  bold  and  vivid. 
His  turbulent  and  unfatisfied  paffions  are  thrown 
into  a  conflicted  tumult  in  every  way  of  which  they 
are  fufceptible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  where  they 
are  beft  agitated  ;  whether  in  the  meditated  revenge 
on  Antonio  and  his  crafty  bargain,  in  the  fcene 
with  Tubal,  chequered  with  alternate  joy  and 
vexation,  or  the  trial,  where  his  fanguinary  hopes  are 
lifted  to  the  higheft  climax  of  expectation,  to  be 
fuddenly  damped  by  difappointment  and  difmay. 

Portia  is  moft  highly  finiflied.  Generofity, 
native  dignity,  and  greatnefs  of  mind  are  every 
where  confiftently  feen  in  her,  from  the  cafkets  to 
the  decifion  againft  Shy  lock;  and  thefe  qualities 
are  brought  forward  through  the  medium  of  unaf- 
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fected  fprightlinefs,  neat  wit,  and  capu'vating  elo- 
quence. The  other  characters  all  rank  refpectably^ 
but  the  judgment  of  the  author  is  particularly  con- 
fpicuous  in  their  gradually  declining  in  confequence^ 
the  better  to  bring  forward  Portia  and  the  Jew. 

The  writing  of  this  play  is  full  of  beauty  and 
fweetnefs,  wit  and  humour,  ftrength  and  force.  Th^ 
calket  fcene  is  charmingly  written;  fo  is  the  trial 
fcene,  in  which  the  celebrated  eulogium  on  mercy 
is  fo  admirably  introduced,  ftamping  by  a  lingle 
trait,  as  it  happens  fo  very  frequently  in  Siiakes- 
t>EAR,  the  fame  of  a  poet*  Nor  can  we  conceive 
any  think  fweeter  than  the  garden  fcene  of  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica,  in  which  the  charms  of  mufic  are  fa 
eloquently  defcribed ;  another  {landing  quotation. 

The  words  uttered  by  the  Jew  are  througliout 
the  whole  play  aftonifhingly  appropriate.  It  is  on6 
of  thofe  many  inftances  in  Shakespear  where 
every  auditor,  even  of  the  meaneft  intellectual  in- 
telligen'^e,  becomes  a  correct  critic  and  decides  at 
once,  that  the  character  brought  before  him  could 
not  have  faid  any  more,  nor  any  thing  elfe. 

The  comic  part  confifts  of  that  playfulnefs  in 
which  Shakespear  delighted  to  wanton,  and  re- 
lieves the  intereft  at  intervals  throughout  the  piece. 
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from  the  fprightly  Cratiano  to  the  trifling  Gob- 
bos;  and  thus  the  language  is  a  natural  and  eafy 
fucceffion  of  every  thing  that  can  intereft,  pleafe, 
and  divert. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
•we  are  willing  not  to  look  at  it  too  critically,  be- 
caufe  if  we  did  we  fhould  lofe  much  of  our  plea- 
fure.  The  cruelty  of  the  Jew  is  a  bold,  and  for 
the  fake  of  humanity  let  "us  hope  an  unnatural  cir- 
cumliaHce,  but  it  is  furely  poffible;  I  don't  argue 
particularly  in  a  Jew,  for  we  are  actually  told,  how 
far  truly  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  it  really  hap- 
pened in  a  chriflian;  but,  true  or  falfe,  natural  or 
unnatural,  if  we  agree  to  admit  it,  there  is  an  end 
to  objection. 

It  has  alfo  been  complained  of  that  time  and 
place  are  violated,  and  that  the  proper  moment  for 
the  cataflrophe  is  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  and  this 
laft  objection  has  fome  weight;  but  the  conduct  of 
this  piece  has  one  perfection  which,  perhaps,  never 
was  fo  happily  wrought  before  nor  fince,  I  mean 
the  union  of  the  two  Itoiies;  blended  fo  confid- 
ently and  brought  about  fo  naturally,  that  the  trifling 
error  committed  againft  time  and  place  is  much 
paore  than  atoned  for  by  thisnjpfl  judicious  attention 
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to  action.  The  unity  Shakespear  feldom  violated, 
which  is  infinitely  more  material  than  both  th^ 
others  put  together. 

Though  I  could  every  where  dwell  on  the  in- 
eftim^le  value  of  Shakespear's  writings;  yet,  as 
his  pieces  like  thofe  of  every  other  author  are  of 
courfe  unequal,  it  gives  me  pleafure  to  examine 
more  minutely  fuch  as  are  in  the  higheft  eftimation, 
though  any  candidate  for  dramatic  fame  might  be 
content  to  fubfift  his  reputation  on  the  gleanings. 

As  AWs  Well  that  End's  Well  was  one  of  three, 
fome  fay  four,  plays,  of  which  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  was  the  firft  that  came  out  in  the  fame  year; 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  cannot  rank  with  thajt 
admirable  production.  This,  however,  is  in  great 
meafure  owing  to  its  unfortunate  plot ;  the  anfwer 
to  which  is,  that  Shakespear  out  to  have  chofen  a 
better.  There  are,  however,  moft  charming  pafTa^- 
ges  in  this  play,  and  fome  Itrong  and  highly  wrought 
circumfl duces.  The  character  of  Parol les,  which 
feems  to  have  fupplied  the  hint  for  Bobadil,  is  iyi 
our  delightful  poet's  bed  ftylc  of  humour;  an^l 
from  the  mouth  of  Helen  we  hear  many  of  thof^ 
beautiful  and  fafcinating  paffages  which,  in  hiiiXj 
fpring  from  a  fource  inexhauftible. 
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Sir  John  OUcaJlle  is  certainly  not  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  works  of  Shakespear,  and  it  is 
with  great  propriety  that  it  has  been  generally  re- 
jected. It  has,  however,  evident  marks  in  places  of 
ftrong  and  fimilar  genius,  which  might  have  arifen 
from  his  having  improved  it;  but  even  then  they 
appear  to  be  the  fliadow  of  his  writing  rather  than 
the  writing  itfelf. 

This  feems  to  be  Ilrongly  confirmed  by  his  bring- 
ing out  in  the  fame  year  The  Second  Part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth;  a  play  replete  with  wonderful  writing. 
In  this  refpect  the  character  of  Falstaff  is  even 
improved;  for,  though  he  is  full  of  rich  and  luxr 
urious  humour  in  the  former  part  of  this  fubject, 
his  obfervations  here  have  a  pointed  and  deep 
fubtilty  which  feems  to  have  been  improved  by 
keener  and  maturer  obfervation.  In  fliort,  he  is  a 
thief  in  the  firfl  part,  and  a  fwindler  in  the  fecond. 
Characters  that  require  very  different  qualifications, 
though  they  are  the  fame  in  principle. 

The  fituations  alfo  that  he  is  thrown  into  are 
Ilronger  and  richer.  The  fceue  with  Doll  Tear- 
sheet  is  highly  wrought,  fo  is  that  with  Shallow 
and  Silence,  from  his  dry  examination  of  the  re- 
cruits, onward  to  his  art  in  borrowing  the  thoufand 
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pounds,  and  at  laf^  his  exfiacy  at  receiving  from 
|*iSLOL  the  news  of  the  king's  death. 

AH  the  companions  of  Falstaff  are  alfo 
greatlv  heightened  in  this  play,  which  is  every 
•where  warm  with  incidents  of  the  happied  invention, 
and  FaU  of  characters  both  intereHing  and  entertain- 
ing; fliewing  not  more  the  fertility  than  the  judgment 
vith  which  Shakes? ear's  aitonifliing  mind  was 
fraught,  and  through  which  he  delineated  the  features 
of  human  nature  at  pleafure. 

In  the  following  year  came  out  Henry  the  Fifths 
another  wondeiful  production;  but,  indeed,  every 
thing  is  wonderful  in  Shakespear.  To  recom- 
peiice  the  auditor  for  the  lofs  of  Falstaff,  the 
auihor  has  introduced  Flue^^len,  whofe  mixture 
of  pride,  quaintnefs,  and  courage,  it  is  iinpoilible 
not  to  refpect,  and  laugh  at.  Pistol  is  in  this  play 
a  laft.  rate  part,  and  indeed  all  the  characters  and 
incidents  in  the  comic  part  are  in  the  truell.  vein  of 
pleafantry. 

T1t€  volatile  Prince,  who  has  ripened  into  the 
prudent  King,  is  a  character  of  the  mofl;  brilliant 
catt.  He  IS  every  where  great,  noble  and  admira- 
ble.    Cautious,  yet  refoived,  before  the  fight;   mor 
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deft  and  linaffaming  after  it  j  ever  the  foldler,  the 
itian,  and  the  philofopher  *.  Much  has  been  faid 
of  the  lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  chorus,  aad  iflk 
particular  that  they  are  unneceffary  ;  and  one  face* 
tioiis  gentleman  has  faid  they  prove  that  Shake s-» 
PEAR  new  nothing  of  the  ancient  chorus.  The  an- 
fwer  to  the  firll  is,  that  thcfe  lines  are  fome  of  thofe 
unneceffary  good  things  which  every  man  of  tafte 
will  rejoice  that  Shakespear  thought  proper  to 
write,  and  to  the  other  that  he  varied  from  the  an- 
cient chorus  to  improve  upon  it,  for  how  could 
he  be  ignorant  of  what  they  inlift  he  attempted  to 
imitate. 

The  Puritan^  produced  in  1600,  ftands  exactly 
upon  the  fame  ground  as  Sir  Jthn  Oldcaftle,  and 
whatever  hand  Shakf.spear  might  have  had  in  it, 
as  it  is  fai  from  a  bad  play,  he  very  probably  left  it 
mifinilhcd  from  his  impatience  to  work  at  the  two 
admirable  productions  that  followed. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing  came  out  in  the  Tame 


*  Upon  tffie  whole  this  piece  creates  fo  much  real  intereH:,  that  it 
proved,  upon  (landing  the  teft,  the  moft  attractive  of  Shakespear's 
hiftorical  plays.  Tliis  was  confirmed  when  Rich  brought  forward 
the  Coronation,  at  which  time  Henry  the  Fifth  was  performed  at  leaft 
tlnree  times  ofteuer  than  any  other  given  play  proper  to  introduce 
that  fpectacle. 
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year.  This  play  is  fo  witty,  fo  playful,  fo  abundant 
in  ftrong  writing,  and  rich  humour,  that  it  has 
always  attracted  univerfal  applaufe.  The  beauties 
it  contains  are  innumerable,  they  are  a  clufter, 
and  are  fet  fo  thick  that  they  fcarcely  afford 
one  another  relief,  and  yet  the  bed  critic  would 
find  it  difficult  to  fay  which  of  them  ought  to  ^e 
difplaced. 

Benedick  and  Beatrice,  have    created   the 
leading  characters  in  fifty  comedies,  and  yet  have 
never  been    excelled,    not  even  by   Congreve. 
Their  friendly  fparring  confifts  of  that  extempora- 
neous repartee,  which  is  better  than  wit,  becaufe  it 
is  not  (ludied,  and  better  than  humour*  becaufe  it  is 
not  grofs.     In  fliort  what  was  genuine  in  Shakes- 
pear  by  others  has  only  been  imitated,  and  there  is 
one  circumRance  relative  to  thefc  characters  which 
boafls  confiderable  pre-eminence,  becaufe  all  this 
vit,  while  its  imitations  have  been  introduced  in 
general  only   to  add  a  livelinefs  to  the  fcene,  is 
here  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  plot ,  for  it 
is  the  vehicle  through  which  Benedick  and  Bea- 
trice, who  had  fcparatcly  fworn  to  live  fingle,  arc 
actually  made  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 

The  critics,  however,  who  cannot  help  nibbling, 
have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  this  wit  arc  too  licen- 
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tious  in  Benedick,  and  too  light  in  Beatrice.  In 
their  fqueamiQi  confcientioufnefs,  however,  they 
forget  that  when  tlie  rein  is  thrown  over  the  neck 
of  wit  it  will  be  playful ;  but,  fo  it  be  not  vicious, 
its  curvettings  ought  to  be  pardoned.  In  the  pre - 
fent  cafe  fo  little  is  there  of  vice  in  the  pleafantries 
of  Ben  edick  and  Beatrice,  that  they  exhibit  as 
exalted  apicture  of  every  quality  that  can  confti- 
tote  honour,  generofity,  and  the  noble  nature  of 
love  and  fricndfliip,  as,  perhaps,  the  records  of 
literature  can  furnifh. 

There  is  not  fimply  converfation  in  thefe  cha- 
racters, there  is  action;  the  bell  action:  that  which 
is  intended  to  ferve  truth  and  recommend  morality. 
Beatrice's  friendfhip  to  her  coufin,  and  Bene- 
dick's challenging  Cl audio,  are  among  the  grand- 
eft  and  nobleft  incidents  the  dramatic  art  has  to  boaft 
of.  The  circumltance  of  laying  the  fame  trap  both 
for  Benedick  and  Beatrice  has  been  cenfured 
with  fome  colour  of  truth,  but  it  is  materially  varied, 
and  after  all  not  worth  a  (ingle  cavil. 

All  the  circuiiiftances  of  the  plot  have  relation 

4.0  one  another.     Even  Dogberry  and  his  watch, 

whofe  natural  humour  arifes  from  an  affectation  of 

ufing   phrafes   he  does  not  underftand,   which  has. 
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been  played  upon  by  fo  many  authors  from  that 
time  to  this,  are  abfolutely  ncccfTary  in  the  con- 
ftruction  of  the  piece;  for  without  them  Don 
John's  plot  could  not  have  been  defeated.  In 
iliort  this  comedy  difplays  a  fund  of  beauty  which 
has  never  failed  to  give  unceafing  delight  to  all 
ranks  of  auditors;  and  if  it  has  faults,  fo  has  nature, 
to  whom  SiiAKESPEAR  was  fo  faithful,  and  in  whom 
the  notable  critics,  if  they  took  it  in  their  heads, 
would  undertake  to  difcover  as  many  imperfections 
as  they  have  affected  to  find  in  her  favourite. 

y/5  You  Like  It,  produced  in  the  fame  year, 
differs  at  all  points,  except  general  merit,  from 
Much  ado  about  Ncthing.  It  is  as  full  of  wit,  of 
beauty,  of  fwcctnefs,  and  of  moral,  but  the  ftyle  of 
the  characters,  the  conveyance  of  the  matter,  and 
the  fcene  of  action  are  the  difTerence,  and  ferve  to 
fiiew  that  Shakespear  could  create  interell,  with 
equal  facility,  in  a  court  ot  a  forcli. 

As  You  Like  It  boafts  one  unrivalled  merit,  for 
it  is  a  model  for  dramatic  paltorals,  arid  in  vain  do 
■we  place  by  the  fide  of  it  the  beft  productions  of 
Tasso  and  Guarini.  This  gives  the  wit,  with 
all  its  brilliancy,  a  melancholy  and  grave  air;  for  it 
does  not  condd  of  Tallies  in  confequcnce  of  re- 
flections in  manners  that  actually  pafs  before  you, 
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but  rather  of  moralizing  on  thofe  which  have  pafled, 
and  from  which  you  are  dillant  both  as  to  time  and 
place. 

To  the  reputation  of  an  author,  therefore,  I 
know  not  if  this  fpccies  of  writing  be  not  the  truer 
advantage.  There  appears  to  be  more  mind  and 
more  effort  in  producing  it,  not,  however,  in 
Shake  SPEAR,  for  his  writings  feem  every  where  ta 
have  produced  themfelves,  the  fenfible  and  ilrong 
obfervation  in  the  fweet  prattle  of  Rosalind,  the 
beauty  and  good  fenfe  in  the  reflexions  of  Jaques, 
and  the  dry  humour  and  true  honefly  in  the  faithful 
Touchstone,  could  not  have  been  fliewn  to  ad' 
vantage  m  any  other  fituations. 

How  many  paffages  in  this  play  are  known  by 
heart  and  conhdered  of  that  memorable  deicription 
that  I  have  had  fuch  frequent  occaiion  to  notice. 
Quotations  from  the  mouths  of  Rosalind,  and 
Touchstone,  are  in  the  recollection  of  everv  one, 
and  that  celebrated  fpeech,  known  by  the  name  of 
Shake/pear  s  Seven  Ages,  has  been,  time  out  of  mind> 
bawled  by  men,  and  lifped  by  children. 

As  to  the  plot  of  the  play,  it  h.as  by  fome  been 
^onfidered  as  romantic,  but  this  certainly  gonilitutesi 
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its  eflence ;  for  without  it  we  fhould  lofe  the  heroic 
friendlhip  of  C^lia,  and  the  blunt  fidelity  of 
To USH STONE  ;  beftdes,  iTrhe  characters  are  thrown 
into  extraordinary  fituations,  it  has  not  arifen 
from  choice  but  compuKion,  and,  therefore,  they 
do  not  enjoy  fanciful  pleafure  abfurdly  chofen  by 
thernfelves,  they  make  the  bcft  of  their  unforiu- 
nate  fituations,  and  endeavour  to  turn  that  trouble 
that  has  been  forced  upon  them  mLo  pleafure. 

In  this  light,  nothing  can  be  more  interefting  nor 
affecting  than  the  plot  of  As  You  Like  It.  The  very 
circumltance  of  the  ladies  fo  fuddenly  giving  away 
their  hearts,  which  doctor  Johnson  does  not  feem 
to  approve,  is  by  no  means  for  fuch  a  plot  improper. 
They  want  protectors.  Bcfides  there  is  a  parity  in 
the  fortunes  of  Orlando  and  Rosalind,  that 
begets  a  very  natural,  fympathy,  and  renders  the  in- 
cident beautiful  and  affecting.  I  will  agreej  how- 
ever, with  the  doctor  that  it  would  have  been  a 
moft  admirable  advantage  to  literature  if  Shakes- 
pear  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  by  writing  a  fcene  between  the 
Hermit  and  the  Ufurper. 

The  next  play  we  fhall  have  to  examine  will  be 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Wirvdfor^  which  came  out  in 
i6ot.     This  piece,  take  it  as  fair  unadulterated  na- 
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ture;  confiding  exactly  of  the  very  materials  which 
conflitute  the  bell  fpccies  of  true  comedy,  mufl  be 
fo  pronounced  at  lead  equal  to  any  thing  in  the 
Englilh  language.  Such  a  variety  of  characters,  all 
true  unexaggerated  nature,  without  quaintnefs,  with- 
out affectation,  fpeaking  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
very  letter  of  real  life,  every  one  as  nccelfary  to  the 
plot  as  the  various  compartments  of  a  building,  jult 
in  proportion,  eifential  in  utility,-  never  beuer 
united  together. 

The  plot  is  natural,  fiinplc,  and  interefling; 
and,  though  an  epifode  grows  out  of  it  which  begets 
much  perplexity  ynd  true  legitimate  equivoque,  no- 
thing, from  firll  to  lall  can  be  more  perfpicnous. 
Jealoufy  has  never  been  fo  ftrongly  depicted,  nor 
fo  happily  expofed  to  ridicule.  The  very  blind- 
nefs  of  Ford  in  being  gulled  out  of  his  money 
and  his  fenfes  by  Fa l staff,  is  in  the  happied  ex- 
treme of  true  comedy ;  and  though  we  have  {coxi 
complaints  that  the  (itualions  of  ihe  fcenes  might 
be  tranfpofed,  and  that  the  play  might  have  been 
ended  almoft  at  any  part  of  it,  yet  it  is  impofiible 
to  fay  that  this  could  have  been  done  with  effect, 
becaufe  the  repetition  of  the  fuppofed  provocation 
is  the  very  paroxyfm  in  which  the  fever  finds  a 
cure  for  itfelf;  for  otherwife,  in  SnAKESPEAR'sown 
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words   in  another  place,  it  would  but    *'  fkin  and 
"  film  the  ulcerous  part." 

We  have  alfo  been  told  of  Ford's  abfurdity  in 
confidering  Falstaff  as  an  object' of  jealoufy ; 
but  who  that  knows  the  blindtiefs  of  that  paifion 
will  not  confider  this  as  the  cunning  of  the  fcene* 
Mrs.  Ford's  ground  is  fecure.  She  places  a  con- 
fidence in  a  valuable  and  approving  friend,  and  the 
more  loofely  her  conduct  appears  to  her  hufband 
the  (Ironger  is  fure  to  be  his  remorfe  when  he  finds 
an  amiable  wife  has  condefcendcd  to  go  fuch 
lengths  to  cure  him  of  his  ungrateful  fufpicions. 

As  to  the  epifode,  in  which  all  the  fubordinate 
characters  are  concerned,  it  is  ftrongly  interwoven 
with  all  the  main  defign  and  the  incidents  that  grow 
out  of  it  are  truly  pleafant  and  at  the  fame  time 
hold  out  a  wholefome  moral. 

As  to  the  characters,  the  mofl  prominent  of 
courfe  is  Falstaff;  though  there  is  no  faying  for 
the  utility  in  their  fituations  to  which  to  give  the 
preference.  Falstaff  is  mofl  happily  hit,  even 
in  the  difficult  light  in  which  he  is  placed.  We  are 
told  that  queen  Elizabeth  commanded  Shakes- 
pear  to  make  Falsfaff  in  love.     It  has  been 
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■well   obferved  by  doctor   Johnson   that  "  a  man 
*'  does  not  with  great  facility  write  to  the  ideas  of 
"  another,  and  that  love  was  not  in  Falstaff's  na- 
*'  ture."  Shakespear  nas,  however,  from  his  grofs 
vanity,  from  his  avarice,  from  his  cunning,  conjured 
up  lomething  much  better  than  love  in  Falstaff, 
for  he  has  made  him  fancy  Mrs.  Ford  in  love  with 
liim,  which  is  truer  comedy.     This,  his   abufe  of 
what  he  fancies  confidence  in  her,  and  his  adminif- 
tering  to  the  pleafure  of  Ford   under  the  name  of 
Brook,  employ   all   the    paffions    proper  to   Fal- 
staff, and  at  lall  make  him  the  grolfcft  dupe  in 
his  own  plot. 

This  is  the  very  efiencc  of  comedy ;  and,  as  it 
ferves  to  throw  Falstaf;  into  all  thofe  fituations 
which  call  fordi  his  peculiar  humour,  may  be 
confidered  in  a  moil  felicitous  litijht.  Who  can 
refifl;  the  defcription  of  his  being  foufed  in  the 
Thames.  His  reading  the  letter, and  various  other 
circumftances.  His  lufcious  ideas,  his  voluptuous 
mind,  his  fenfaal  pafFions  are  all  difplayed  in  the 
higheft.  colouring,  which  fliews  in  a  mod  ex^ira- 
ordinary  manner  the  wonderful  refourccs  that  were 
to  be  met  with  in  the  genius  of  Sii  ak.espkak. 

Ford  is  a  jealous  character  diilinctly  different 
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from  any  other  in  Shakes?  ear,  Otiilllo  is  pro- 
voked to  b)'  a  villain,  and  from  the  confcioufnefs 
of  his  own  unwovthincfs,  Iachimo  from  abfence 
and  fictitious  teflimony,  Troilus  from  a  con- 
viction that  his  wife  was  a  wanton,  and  the  reft 
from  other  motives;  but  Ford  is  jealous  through 
piide  and  from  a  belief  that  a  moil  unworthy 
object  is  preferred  to  him.  This,  as  there  is 
nothing  fo  mean  as  jealoufy,  though  nothing  fo 
much  to  be  pitied,  puts  him  upon  fhifts  which  make 
him  almoft  as  contemptible  as  his  rivial ;  and,  under 
the  tricks  played  him  by  the  merry  wives,  as  they 
are  called,  perfectly  laudable ;  whereas,  were  there 
not  this  ftrong  provocation,  Mr.  Ford's  conduct 
would  be  reprehenfible,  if  not  unpardonable.  In 
fliort,  SiiAKESPEAR  kncw  that  this  was  the  only 
fpccies  of  jealoufy  that  could  poiTibly  be  laughed 
at,  and,  therefore,  with  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  that  has  every  where  diflinguifhed  him,  he 
has  made  it  the  ground  work  of  fo  entertaining  and 
laudable  a  plot,  that  no  portrait  of  jealoufy  has 
iiiice  been  drawn  but  this  comedy  has  fittcn  for 
fome  of  the  features. 

I  could  with  great  pleafure  go  over  the  particular 
merits  of  the  other  characters,  they  are  fo  various, 
and  fo  admirable;  but  it  would  only  be  dcfcribing 
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wliat  every  body  ki\ows,  both  in  their  own  forms  and 
in  the  imitations  of  them  that  have  pervaded  fo  many 
other  productions*,  I  (liall,  therefore,  apologize 
for  every  word  I  have  written  on  the  fubject  of  this 
admirable  play,  becaufe  every  word,  in  trftth,  in 
reafon,  in  public  opinion,  and  in  notoriety,  is  to- 
tally unnecefTary ;  fo  well  does  the  heart  know  how 
to  defpife  cnticifm  where  the  auditor  has  only  to 
hear  and  admire. 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  alfo  performed  in  1601, 
and  gives  us  another  proof  that  there  was  nothing 
too  mighty  for  the  grafp  of  our  poet's  genius.  This 
is  the  laft  of  Shake  spear's  hiftorical  plays,  and  is 
evidently  written  in  compliment  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth.    I  cannot  be  of  doctor  Johnson's  opinion 


*  It  has  been  obferved  that  Shakespear  feems  to  have  been 
original  in  characters  that  are  particularly  marked  by  foreign  and 
provincial  pronunciation,  but  that  the  merit  of  fuch  characters  is 
in  the  actor  and  not  in  the  writer.  This  is  the  ftrangeft  of  all 
aflertions,  and  I  ftiould  not  have  noticed  it  had  not  the  authority 
been  refpectable.  The  actor  can  do  nothing  if  nothing  is  given 
hiip,  Welchmen  may  fputter,  Iriflimcn  fpeak.  the  brogue,  and 
Frenchmen  clip  En^llfh  to  all  eternity,  but  this  is  npt  enough,  it 
is  the  wit  and  humour  conveyed  by  this  vehicle  and  not  tlie  vehicle 
itfelf  thaf  begets  attention,  and  though  I  have  often  feen  actors  who 
can  from  their  excellent  merit  make  a  little  go  a  great  \vay,  I  never 
yet  faw  one  who  could  make  a  great  deal  out  of  nothing, 
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that  the  genius  of  Shakespear  in  this  play  comes 
in  and  goes  out  with  Katherine,  and  that  every 
other  part  may  be  eafily  conceived  and  eafily  writ- 
ten. The  fpecimen  of  the  true  and  interefting  pa- 
thetic  Vhich  Shakespear  has  given  us  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Katherine  is  peculiarly  admirable,  and 
among  the  bed  efforts  of  his  inimitable  taients;  but 
are  WoLSEvand  Henry  only  common  characters? 
Or  are  they  what  they  have  been  univerfally  al- 
lowed, ftrong,  powerful,  and  dramatic.  Does 
Buckingham  go  for  nothing?  And  are  fuch 
exquifite  lines  as  he  utters  when  he  is  led  to  execu- 
tion eafily  conceived  ?  I  wifli  they  were,  if  for  no 
other  reafon  than  that  we  might  comprehend  that 
fecret  of  writing  with  which  nature  entrufted  our 
delicious  poet.  But  the  lines,  which  in  another 
place  the  doctor  has  applied  to  Dry  den,  ''  that  in 
'*  a  pointed  fentence  more  regard  is  commonly  had 
*'  to  the  words  than  the  thought,"  feem  to  hit  him 
here  particularly  hard;  but,  as  I  mean  hereafter  to 
examine  this  gentleman  as  one  of  the  critics  of 
Shakespear,  I  fhall  content  myfelfat  prefentwith 
faying  that  the  world  and  doctor  Johnson  are  of 
diiferent  opinions. 

Cromwell  is  one  of  thofe  plays  rejected  as 
Shakespear's,  and  certainly  with  great  reafon,  for 
it  has  upon   the   whole  lefs  of  thofe  marks  of  his 
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genius  and  judgment  than  any  of  thofe  pieces  that 
have  been  merely  attributed  to  him.  That  he  had 
fome  concern  in  it,  however,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  foot  of  Hercules  can  belong  only  to  Her- 
cules *. 

Troilus  and  Crejfida^  the  laft  play  Shakespear. 
produced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  came  out  in 
1602.  A  great  deal  has  been  faid  to  prove  that  this 
was  written  after  Chapman  ►  produced  his  Verjion 
of  Homer,  a  fact  by  no  means,  however,  fub- 
llantiated,  or,  indeed,  if  it  were,  would  it  materially 
alter  the  queftion,  for  Shakespear  and  Chap- 
man were  not  exactly  of  equal  merit  t, 

Shakespear  mud  fome  how  certainly  have 
read  the  hiftory  of  the  Trojan  War,-perhaps,  from 
Caxton,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 


•  I  fhall  anticipate  a  ridicule  here  which  will  be  too  obvious  to 
efcape  witlings ;  who,  confidering  this  declaration  as  a  defence  of 
Shakespear,  will  be  apt  to  fay  that  with  all  my  cautious  care  of 
his  character  Icannot  help  acknowledging  that  he  put  his  foot  in  it, 
a  circumftance  and  expreflion  I  fhould  difdain  to  notice  were  it  not 
to  ftiew  how  eafy  it  is  to  ridicule.' 

•f-  I  think  it  pretty  nearly  amounts  to  a  proof  that  Shakespear 
knew  the  Trojan  War  before  Chapman's  Homer,  by  many  paffages 
in  his  works.  For  one  inftance  he  makes  Pistol  fay,  fhaJl  I  Sir 
Pandarus  of  Troy  become? 

M  2 
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the  various  qualities  of  the  Grecian  generals,  for  he 
has  drawn  their  characters  with  full  as  much  beauty 
and  truth  as  Homer,  and  one  is  apt  to  think  that  he 
only  read  the  hiftory  and  knew  nothing  of  Homer's 
particular  manner  of  treating  it;  for,  though  the 
characters  are  the  fame,  and  may  be  known  through 
the  portraiture  of  both  authors  as  likenefTcs,  there  is 
a  dignity  and  a  fublimity  in  the  manner  of  their  eX' 
prefling  their  fentiments  in  this  play,  beyond  any  thing 
of  that  nature  in  the  Iliadf  and  is  fo  much  better  at 
any  rate  than  a  tranflation,  that  without  grecifms 
the  characters  are  critically  Greeks,  a  difcrimination 
that  Shakespear  underftood  better  than  any  au^ 
thor  that  ever  lived. 

As  to  the  other  merits  of  this  play,  they  are  va- 
rious,  but  they  are  irregular  and  haftily  put  together. 
Cressida  and  Pandarus  are  characters  vio- 
lently drawn,  but  they  beget  that  fovereign  and  in- 
effable deteftation  of  vice  which  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar duty  of  the  dramatic  poet  to  excite.  The  bru- 
tality of  Thersites  is  well  thrown  in  to  nYortify 
the  wanton  Cress  id  a,  and  the  conduct  in  Isoi- 
Lus's  detection  of  her  falfehood  and  wickednefs 
is  mafterly. 

With  this  play  I  fhall  at  prefent  take  leave  of 
Shakespear  to  look  after  his  cotemporaries ;    la- 
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menting  my  inability  to  do  him  juflice  except  in 
my  feelings  and  my  wifhes,  yet  grateful  for  an  op- 
portunity of  expatiating  on  a  theme  which  affords 
me  the  pleafure  of  paying  a  tribute  of  refpect,  and 
admiration,  to  great,  and  extraordinary  talents. 
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CHAP.  V. 


JONSON. 


In  the  lift  of  thofe  dramatic  poets  who  were  cele- 
brated in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
the  Fird,  Jon  son  claims  immediate  rank  after 
Shakespear;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  fay  that  the 
llrong  fcnfe  and  fobcr  regularity  of  his  writings 
were  of  infinite  confequence  to  thofe  other  authors 
of  that  time,  whofc  pens,  unlike  the  pen  of  Shakes- 
pear,  which  never  ventured  in  vain,  required  a 
jiiallerly  criterion  for  their  regulation,  fuch  as  Jon- 
son  knew  how  to  fet  up. 

Of  this  ufe  was  this  fchoolmaRer  in  literature, 
Nvhole  pupils  very  often  would  have  run  riot  had  he 
not  held  up  the  rod  of  criticifra  perpatually  in 
Urrorcm.  Not  that  Jonson  did  not  know  nature  as 
veil  as  erudition,  for  we  have  many  flriking  proofs 
in  bis  dramatic  writings  that  he  did ;  but  it  was  awk' 
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ward  nature,  dry  nature,  fententious  nature,  nature 
in  ftilts  and  trammels;  and,  though  faithful  to  truth 
as  truth  is  to  perfection,  the  proper  proportion  of 
amufement  and  inftruction  was  miftaken,  and  the 
force  of  improvement  was  unfounded  in  that  tafte- 
lefs,  and  often  nauTcous  vehicle,  through  which  it 
was  meant  to  be  conveyed. 

It  might  be  invidious  to  place  Jonson  by  the 
fide  of  Shakespear,  bccaufe  the  lofs  to  him  in 
the  comparifon  would  be  infinite.  It  is  indifpenfi- 
ble,  however,  to  notice,  becaufe  it  is  a  hiftorical 
fact,  that  he  had  the  experience  of  nine  years,  during 
which  time  Shakespear  was  licking  the  ftage  into 
form,  before  he  brought  forward  a  fingle  piece;  and, 
this  premifed,  whatever  the  world  in  general  may 
think  of  the  matter,  Shakespear  mult  have  been 
the  preceptor  of  Jon  son. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Shakespear  foflered 
him  and  his  works,  and  with  fome  difficuhy  fo 
wrought  his  iron  that  at  laft  it  became  maleable  and 
affumed  fomething  like  form;  and  we  are  alfo  told 
that  he  was  very  ungrateful  in  return  for  this  kind- 
nefs;  which  circumflance,  if  true,  carries  with  it 
a  proof  of  that  remark  which  may  invariably  be  ven- 
tured, that  genius  is  naturally  allied  to  liberality,  and 
pedantry  to  envy. 


s« 
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Indeed  the  whole  life  of  Jon  son  feems  to  have 
been  a  feries  of  pride,  meannefs,  fournefs,  infolenccy 
and  difcontent  *.  I  urbulence  threw  him  into  the 
army,  reftiefrnefs  made  him  quit  the  army  for  the 
ftage,  brutality  hurried  him  to  take  away  the  life  of 
a  fellow  creature,  and  capricioufnefs  induced  him 
to  change  his  religion,  all  which  circumftances  are 
mentioned,  however,  here  only  to  corroborate  what 
has  been  before  afleited  that  the  different  features 
in  the  mind  of  the  man  often  operate  upon  the  la^ 
bours  of  the  writer. 

JoNSON  was  educated  at  WeOminfter  fchool 
under  the  celebrated  Camden;  but  the  narrow 
ideas  of  his  father-in  law,  who  was  a  bricklayer,  and 
vho  faw  no  further  u{c  for  inftruction  than  the  level 
and  the  fquarc,  induced  him  to  take  Jon  son  from 
that  learning,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  imbibed  with 
great  avidity,  to  teach  him  his  own  trade  that  he 
thought  would  build  him  a  more  folid  fortune  than 
the  trade  of  poetry.  The  young  gentleman,  how- 
ever, who  had  more  tafte  for  building  caftles  jn  the 

•  How  arrogantly  ungrateful  was  his  meffage  to  Charles  the 
Firft,  who  advanced  him  as  poet  laureat,  and  frequently  loaded  him 
with  benefits;  one  of  which,  a  hundred  pounds,  is  acknowledged  in 
an  epigram.  '1  he  king  fent  him  ten  gumeas  upon  hearing  that  he, 
•was  poor.  **  His  majefly,"  faid  Jonson  to  the  bearer,  "  he  fent  me 
**  ten  guineas  becaufe  I  an\  poor  and  live  in  an  alley.  Tell  him  his 
*'  foul  lives  in  an  alley." 
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air  than  houfes  upon  terra  firma,  treated  this  in- 
tended kindnefs  with  great  contempt,  and,  leaving 
his  family,  went  into  the  army  in  Flanders. 

The  ftudy  of  literature  was  more  congenial  to 
the  feelings  of  Jon  son  than  the  ftudy  of  military 
tactics.  He,  therefore,  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  leaving  the  army  and  repaired  to  Cambridge, 
where  it  fhould  appear  that  he  made  no  great  ftay, 
owing  to  the  narrownefs  of  his  finances,  for  we  foon 
find  him  an  actor  at  the  Curtain  Theatre  in  Shore- 
ditch.  Here,  following  the  fteps  of  Shakespear, 
he  tried  his  hand  at  writing  plays,  in  which  occupa- 
tion, however,  he  appears,  for  a  time,  to  have  been 
unfoccefsful.  At  length  he  wrote  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour,  a  comedy  beyond  doubt  of  much  fter- 
ling  excellence,  and  fiom  that  time  his  reputation 
began  to  be  eftablilhed. 

Jon  SON  was  perpetually  fquabbling  with  all 
mankind,  and  among  the  reft  with  Shakespear; 
who,  in  his  own  words,  might  have  replied  with 
perfect  indifference,  "  Till  thou  can*ft  rail  the  feal 
"  from  off  the  bond,"  Thefe,  probably,  might 
have  been  his  fentiments,  for  we  do  not  find  that 
he  condefcended  to  notice  a  flander  that  was  born 
of  ingratitude,  and  nurfed  by  envy.     Jon  son  did 
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not  every  where,  however,  fare  fo  well ;  for  fome 
of  his  malice  drew  on  him  a  quarrel  which  finiflietl 
by  his  killing  a  man  in  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  im- 
prifoned;.  but  he  procured  his  releafe  by  chan(Mn<^ 
his  religion;  and  thus  he  exhibited  that  picture 
which,  whatever  merit  it  might  have  had,  was  not 
even  in  the  leaft  degree  like  true  genius,  for  it  was 
wifdom  drefTed  like  folly,  knowledge  hid  by  vanity, 
and  talents  obliterated  by  arrogance;  prcfcnting  at 
once  a  mind,  powerful,  mean,  olfenfive,  overbearing 
and  accommodating. 

The  different  pieces  which  Jon  son  produced 
amount  to  about  fifty-three  in  number,  behdes  one 
ox  two  which  are  attributed  to  him;  but  among 
thefe  are  only  two  tragedies,  and  ten  comedies,  the 
reft  being  either  mafques,  or  comic  fatires,  or  elfe 
fketches  written  to  ferve  fome  temporary  purpofe, 
and  this  ftatement  alone  may  ferve  to  fliew  how 
completely  the  works  of  Jon  son  kick  the  beam 
when  poifed  againft  thofc  of  Shakes? ear. 

Yet  was  his  merit  great  and  extenfivc,  and  ho 
(hall  be  allowed  it  to  the  >elter,  for  it  is  not  in  his 
want  of  fufficient  talents,  for  one  man,  that  we  dif- 
coverthe  difparity ;  it  is  in  his  rival's  pofilfiing  the' 
luJent*  of  twenty  men. 
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As  to  tragedy,  Jo.nson  is  abfolutely  an  Englifh 
Seneca,  but  a  much  better  writer.  Sejanus  has 
great  virile  ftrength,  and  found  fteriing  merit;  but  it 
is  heavy,  dull,  and  declamatory,  and  Jeft  any  fchool 
boy  fliould  be  miftaken  as  to  its  origin,  the  author 
has  been  honeft  enough  to  fliew  in  what  way  he 
has  quoted  the  ancients,  even  to  fetting  down  all  his 
authorities;  lb.  that  The  Fall  of  Sejanus^  whatever  it 
may  be  as  a  prompt-book,  cannot  be  denied  tho 
merit  of  an  excellent  fchool-book. 

The  fame  faults  pervade  Catiline.  The  fcenes 
5ire  long,  the  fpeeqhes  are  full  of  declamation,  the 
action  is  retarded,  and  the  audience  nuift  fleep. 
Neverthelefs  it  is  full  of  all  that  merit  which  cor- 
rect regularity  and  found  erudition  can  give  it; 
but  ftilts  are  uneafy  things,  and  the  mind  has  no 
more  objection  to  (hake  off  weight  than  the  fl:ioul- 
ders*;  and  it  is  upon  this  account  that,  though 
every  man  who  has  a  tafte  for  literature  will  find  in 
thefe  fcenes  much  pleafure  on  reflection,  yet  to  read 
them  a  firlt  time  is  an  effort,  a,  fecond  a  taflij  and.  ^ 
third  impoffible  t, 

*  Tliis  is  fomething  like  Dutch  beauty,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  man  who  wrote  to  his  friend,  to  fay  tlicit  they  had  many  fine 
women  in  Holland,  but  that  Madam  Slanghenbho-e  was  hand. 
fcjmer  than  Mrs.  Van  Breastcut  by  halfaton-. 

+  The  admirers  of  Jonson  may  anfwer  thi-sif  they  will  in  th© 
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Some  of  the  comedies  of  Jonson,  however, 
have  diftinguifhed  merit.  Every  Man  in  hii  Humour 
is  admirably  conftructed,  well  managed,  and  full 
of  thofe  characters  which  are  the  propereft  objects 
of  comedy.  I  will  not  invidioufly  fay  that  the  out- 
line of  many  of  the  parts  may  eafily  be  traced. 
The  Braggart,  The  Jealous  Man,  The  Simpleton,  and 
The  Plain  Dealer^  are  fair,  and  obvious  game,  and 
one  poet  has  as  great  a  right  to  purlue  them  as  an- 
other. It  muft  be  confefled  that  Kitely  and 
BoBOADiL  in  this  play  are  mafterly  characters,  and 
the  means  taken  to  cure  the  folly  of  the  one  and 
and  punilh  the  cowardice  of  the  other  are  well 
purfued. 

The  fubordinate  characters  through  a  very  na- 
tural epifode  in  which  they  are  themfelves  con- 
cernedj  contribute  to  bring  about  the  calaftrophe,  in 
which  neceffary  bufinefs  the  proteus  Brainworm 
is  very  active.  This  rounds  the  conduct  fo  art- 
fully that  no   perfonage,   even   to   Cob  and  Tib, 

fame  manner  as  the  orator  did  his  fciend.  He  entreated  him  to  read 
a  fpeech  he  had  compofed  and  give  him  his  opinion  of  it.  **  Why," 
faid  the  friend,  "  out  of  kindnefs  to  you  I  have  read  it  three  times." 
**  Indeed^"  faid  the  other,  "  weH,  and  how  do  you  like  it  ? " 
**  Why,"  faid  the  friend,  •*  the  firft  time  I  found  it  admirable,  the 
**  fecond  but  indifferent,  and  the  third  damnable."  *»  Well  never 
**  mind  it,"  faid  the  orator,  *♦  jt  vifill  do,  for  it  will  Only  be  heard 
**  hut  once." 
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is  Folded  in,  but  all  contribute  very  poetically  to 
aid  the  double  plot, 

Thefe  are  the  merits  of  this  play,  to  which,  in^ 
deed,  may  be  added  the  adroit  manner  in  which 
JOnson  has  fitted  a  foreign  fubject  to  the  Englifh 
ftage,  for  the  original  plot  is  Italian,  which  may  very 
ealily  be  difcerned  by  the  conduct  of  the  intriguing 
Brain  WORM.  As  it  is  managed  however  here,  no- 
thing can  be  more  vernacular  than  the  humour,  the 
manners,  and  the  intrigue,  and  yet,  with  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages, it  has  been  with  the  utmofl  difficulty  that 
this  play  has  been  able  to  keep  its  ground ;  nor  would 
it  ever  have  held  a  reputable  fituation  on  the  ftage 
bad  it  not  been  occafionally  revived  through  a  union 
of  uncommon  talents. 

The  reafon  of  this  is  obvious.  Perfect  wit  and 
chafte  humour,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  natural 
but  they  cannot  be  general,  and  nothing  but  what  is 
general  can  univerfally  pleafe.  The  public  do  not 
want  an  author  to  write  a  play  as  if  every  fentence 
obnoxious  to  criticifm  was  a  wound  in  his  repu- 
tation} they  would  rather  that  he  greatly  fucceeded 
in  places  even  though  he  fometimes  relaxed;  and 
why  ?  Becaufe  this  is  human  nature,  of  which  a 
a  play  ought  to  be  the  faithful  reprefentative  ;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  hard,  dry,  though  na- 
tural humour  of  Jo;nsonj  and  the  refined  and  po- 
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liflied  wit  of-  Congreve,  though  they  beget  partis 
cular  admiration,  never  attract  general  applaufe. 

E^very  Man  out  of  his  Ifumour  is  a  chimerical 
inftancc  of  Jon  son's  eccentrici-ty  as  a  playwright. 
It  has  in  it  fome  admirable  writing,  and  the  cha, 
racters  are   well   drawn,  but  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
audience  through  the  medium  of  a  grex,  or  fet  of 
fuppofed  auditors,  who  fit  on  the  fiagc  and  expiairi 
what  if  it  were  properly  written  ought  to  explain 
ilfelf.  •   By  this  means  the  pcrfonages  Imack  of  the 
old  moralities  and  become  paffions  rather  than  cha, 
racters;  and  thus  Jon  son,  inliead  af  bringing  the 
ftage  forward  has  rather  endeavoured  to  throw  it 
behind  hand,  and   given   one  proof  among  many 
that,  though  he  has  much  merit  of  eyery  defcriptiorx, 
yet  it  confiRs  rather  of  diflracted  and  feparate  parts, 
than  a  fober  and  harmoAious  whole. 

As  Sejanus  and  thefe  two  comedies  were  all  tho 
dramatic  pieces,  except  fome  of  his  mafques,  tha^ 
JoNSON  produced  before  the  reign  of  James  the 
firft,  by  which  time  Sha^^espear  had  brought  out 
twenty-four  regular  plays,  I  fhall  defer  any  farther 
mention  of  this  author  till  I  have  brought  his  co- 
temporaries  up  to  that  period  and  given  a  genera.K 
account  of  the  ftagc  itfelf  and  every  regulation  con- 
cerning it. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


CHAPMAN,  THOMAS  HEYWOOD,  MARLOE,  AND 
OTHERS. 


Chapman  in  his  way  was  a  mod  extraordinary 
character.  I  fhall  not  in  relation  to  this  author  or 
any  other  exhibit  any  particular  anxiety  as  to  the 
town  where  he  firft  drew  his  breath,  the  college 
that  boaHed  the  honour  of  his  education,  or  any 
other  of  ihofe  adventitious  circumftances  which  by 
{brae  biographers  are  confidercd  of  much  greater 
moment  than  whether  they  credited  the  place  of 
their  birth,  or  the  feminary  where  they  were  edu- 
cated. 

Chapman,  whoever  were  his  anceftors,  or 
vherever  he  was  born,  was  a  great  credit  to  litera^ 
ture,  as  far  as  correct  claJfTical  knowledge  can  ren- 
der an  author  celebrated.  He  was  born  feven  years 
before  Shakespear  ;  and  began,  as  a  fcholar,  to 
-be  in  full  repul^tion  very  early   in  life.     His  firft 
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play,  however,  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  the 
very  year  |o-nson  brought  -out  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour;  therefore  I  can  only  notice  in  this  place 
that,  which  was  called  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alex- 
andria, and  another  produced  the  following  year, 
under  the  tide  of  The  Humorous  Dafs  Mirth^  as 
the  third  dramatic  effort  of  this  author  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth. 

I  fliall,  however,  before  I  fpeak  of  his  plays, 
claim  a  right  to  mention  Chapman  generally  as  an 
author;  and  it  is  not  bccaufe  I  have  in  another 
place  infilled  that  he  is  greatly  inferior  to  Shakes- 
peah,  for  indeed  who  is  not,  that  I  am  to  afford 
him  only  a  niggardly  portion  of  praife ;  for  he  was 
a  formidable  rival  to  Jon  son,  who  took  him  by  the 
hand  as  a  friend,  the  more  fecurely  to  do  him  ev&ry 
poITible  kind  of  injury  *. 

•  One  inftance  of  tliis  is  apparent  in  the  play  of  Eajliuard  HoCf 
which  was  thought  when  it  came  forward  to  be  the  fole  production 
of  Chapman.  Jonson,  however,  is  known  to  have  aflifted  him  in 
it  and  to  have  introduced  fome  farcaftic  pafTages  againft  the  Scots ; 
whi«h,  operating,  as  he  wifhed  and  expected,  upon  James,  pro. 
duced  the  downfall  of  Chapman  at  court,  where  he  had  great  ex- 
pectations through  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Earl  of  Somerset.  Nor  had  he  any  opportunity  of  reinftating  him- 
felf  through  any  explanation,  for  the  Prince  foon  after  died,  and  the 
Earl  was  difgraced. 
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Chapman  was  certainly  both  a  correct  and  an  ele- 
gant fcholar.  His  manners  were  polifhed,  he  enjoyed 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  great,  and 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  men  of  the  moft  finifhed 
wit  and  ingenuity  of  that  time.  His  plays  have  con- 
fiderable  merit,  and  fome  of  his  other  woiks  are  by 
no  means  a  draw  back  on  his  fame;  but  his  belt 
efforts  are  his  trahflations,  particularly  thofe.from 
Homer,  which  were  a  great  help  at  that  period  to 
erudition. 

The  two  comedies,  that  regularly  fall  under  our 
notice  in  this  place,  are  the  moft  indifferent  of  this 
author's  works  ;  being  neither  divided  into  acts,  nor 
having  any  regular  dramatic  conftruction.  The  ut- 
moft  therefore,  that  can  be  faid  of  them  is  that  they 
bore  marks  of  genius  and  nature  in  the  writing,  and 
gave  expectation  of  better  productions  which  were 
to  follow. 

Thomas  Heywood  who  has  been  already  menti- 
oned, and  who  like,  his  cotemporaries.  Hardy  in 
France,  and  Lopez  dc  Vega  in  Spain,  feems  to  have 
derived  all  his  merit  from  the  number  inftead  of  the 
quality  of  his  dramatic  works,  demands  fome  men- 
tion here,  though  no  more  than  two  of  his  plays,  at 
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lead  that  we  know  of,  appeared  during  the  life  of 
Elizabeth. 

,  This  man,  by  fome  of  the  biographers,  has 
been  greatly  extolled  as  a  writer  without  any  great 
appearance,  however,  of  either  truth  or  juftice  ;  for 
the  prodigious  quantity  he  wrote,  for  which  he  ran- 
facked  the  ancients  without  mercy,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  real  merit  had  he  taken  time  to  cor- 
rect and  polifli  his  works,  rendered  it  impoflible  for 
him  to  turn  any  thing  out  of  hend  likely  to  fecure 
him  a  folid  reputation;  and  thus  we  have  a  lift  of 
twenty-four  pieces,  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
■which  he  himfelf  fays  he  either  wrote  or  was  con- 
cerned in,  little  more  known  at  this  moment  than 
by  their  titles. 

Heywood  was  certainly  a  good  claflical  fcholar, 
iand  as  an  actor  he  was  pretty  celebrated.  Indeed 
the  purfuing  this  occupation,  and  his  being  perpe- 
tually in  company,  for  we  are  ridiculoufly  told  that 
he  wrote  his  plays  upon  the  backs  of  tavern  bills, 
mud  have  left  him  but  little  opportunity  to  complete 
the  difficult  tafk  of  writing  plays,  efpecially  fuch 
an  immenfe  number  as  are  attributed  to  him. 

Marloe  who  brought  out  his  firfl;  play  in  1590, 
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probably  for  the  reafons  before  given,  the  very  year 
when  Shakespear  alfo  produced  his  firft  piece, 
was  celebrated  as  an  actor  and  well  efteemed  as  a 
writer.  Hey  wood  calls  him  the  beft  of  poets, 
not  recollecting,  perhaps,  that  Shakespear  was  in 
exiftence.  He  defervedly,  however,  poffefTed  con- 
fiderable  reputation;  and,  with  all  the  ponderous 
merit  of  Jon  son's  tragedy  writing,  I  fliould  rather 
think  the  efforts  of  Marloe,  either  in  themfelves 
or  the  afiiftance  they  have  afforded  to  others  will 
have  a  longer  and  a  better  claim  to  the  approbation 
of  the  public  than  thofe  of  the  theatrical  lawgiver, 

M^RLOE  wrote  no  comedy,  and  his  two  trage- 
dies of  Tamberlane  the  Great,  and  his  Edward  the 
Second,  are  all  that  properly  came  before  us  here. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  make  its  appearance 
till  15985  during  which  lapfe,  as  Shakespear 
brought  out  feven  hiftorical  plays,  he  clearly  made 
it  his  ftudy  to  derive  every  poifible  advantage  from 
fo  advantageous  a  circumftance,  and  it  mud  be 
confeffed  that  Edward  the  Second  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  play.  The  fubject  is  well  chofen,  and  the 
piece  difplays  the  troublefome  events  of  that  mo- 
narch's reign,  particularly  the  fail  of  Gaveston  ii> 
very  lively  colours. 

Marloe  would  very  probably  have  enfured  tcv 
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himfelf  a  much  greater  degree  of  reputation  had  he 
not  been  led  away  by  George  Peele  and  that 
fet  aiieady  fpoken  of,  who  gave  into  all  manner  of 
licentiouiiiels,  and  were  Utile  better  than  athcifts. 
The  weaknefo)  of  Marloe's  mind  made  him  a  prey 
to  the  folly  and  wickcdnefs  of  thefe  abominable 
doctrines;  and,  \n  his  profligate  moments,  he  wrote 
feveral  tract*,  the  manifell  drift  of  which  was  to 
prove  our  Saviour  an  impoftor,  and  to  fliew  that 
the  fcriprurcs  were  full  of  idle  ftbries,  and  that  re- 
ligion was  only  policy  and  prieftcraTt. 

Thefc  paroxyfms  of  folly  have  prevailed  on 
certain  reftlefs  individuals  in  all  ages,  and  have  con- 
ftanlly  excited  fome  curiofity  from  their  novelty, 
and  as  conltantly  dwindled  into  juft  contempt  and 
execiation.  It  feems  to  have  proceeded  in  Mar- 
LOE  from  fits  of  drunken  phrenzy;  for,  in  one  of 
thefe  he  attempted  to  kill  a  footman  whom  he  fuf- 
pected  of  having  been  too  kindly  received  by  one 
of  his  dalcineas,  when  the  man  in  lelf  defence  di- 
verted the  direction  of  the  weapon;  which,  enter- 
ing into  Marloe's  head,  killed  him  upon  the  fpot. 

This  fudden  death  was  confidercd  as  a  judgment 
from  Heaven  for  his  impiety,  and  thofe  who  had 
before  the  weaknefs  to  admire  his  writings,  going  to 
ihe  oppofite  extreme,  now  abhorred  him  and  blamed 
themfclves  for  their  wickednefs  and  credulity. 
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Marston,  who  wrote  two  plays  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  confidered  as  an  eminent 
poet.  His  particular  merit  was  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  ftyle,  in  which  he  carefully  fliunned  all 
kind  of  ribaldry,  grofifnefs  and  obfcenity;  fo  much 
fo,  fays  an  author,  that  *'  whatfoever  even  in  the 
**  fpring  of  his  years  he  prefented  upon  the  private 
*'  and  public  theatre,  in  his  autumn  and  declining 
"  age  he  needed  not  to  be  afliamed  of." 

He  had,  however,  more  merit  than  this  which 
would  be  pretty  evident,  had  we  not  the  teftimony 
of  his  writings,  from  the  boiling  envy  it  excited  in 
Jonson;  who,  peaceable  as  Marston  was,  drew 
on  himfelf,  by  his  repeatedly  provoking  conduct,  a 
large  (hare  of  that  poet's  literary  caftigation.  They 
*Vere  a  long  time  friends,  and  Marston  dedicated 
his  play  of  the  Malcontent  to  Jonson  in  warm  and 
handfome  terms.  Envious,  however,  of  his  rifing 
fame,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  cafe  of  Chapman, 
and  which  v,ras  the  cafe  indeed  with  mpft  of  his  co- 
temporaries,  Jonson  foon  forfeited  all  pretenfions 
to  friendfliip,  and  violently  broke  through  every  tie 
of  honour  and  gratitude ;  holding  up  the  man  who 
loaded  him  with  careffes  to  contempt  and  ridicule, 

Marston   provoked  to  the  uttermoft  retorted 
upon  Jonson;  and,  in  his  epiftle  prefixed  to  his 
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tragedy  of  Sophonijba,  moil  fuccefsfully  ridiculed 
the  pedantic  foppery  in  his  works,  and  detected 
thofe  thefts  from  the  ancients  with  which  he  had 
fluffed  Sejanus  and  Catiline.  Marston  produced 
eight  plays,  which  are  now,  indeed,  but  little  known, 
but  fome  of  them  have  ferved  as  the  ground  worl^ 
for  the  writings  of  fucceeding  authors. 

Decker,  another  poet,  for  a  time  ia  friendship 
with  Jon  SON,  and  afterwardSTmoll  feverely  Sa- 
tirized by  that  drawcanfir  in  literature,  produced 
two  plays  before  the  reign  of  James.  What  was 
the  particular  caufe  of  the  quarrel  cannot  now  be 
known,  but  it  is  univerfally  agreed  that  Jon  son's 
envy  and  rancour,  not  being  able  to  bear  a  rival 
near  the  throne,  was  its  origin.  We  may  collect  a, 
very  faithful  idea  of  it  from  the  difpute  between 
Pope  and  Gibber;  which,  having  originated  in  ran- 
cour on  the  fide  of  Pope,  every  ftroke  he  aimed  a^ 
his  adverfary  recoiled  upon  himfelf. 

In  Jonson's  Poeta/ler,  the  Dunciad  of  that  timCj 
Decker,  under  the  title  of  Crispinus,  is  moft 
feverely  handled.  This  literary  hawk,  however,  fo 
very  fond  of  annoying  fmall  birds,  had  better,  in 
this  inftance,  have  foarcd  on  without  having  at- 
tempted to  pounce  upon  Decker;  for,  as  it  hap- 
pens with  other  hawks,  that  the  very  fparrows,  who 
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are  afraid  of  them  on  the  ground^  attack  them  fuc- 
cefsfally  in  the  open  air;  f'o  the  light  and  affre 
Decker,  pegged  away  at  the  clumfy  and  unweildy 
JoNsoN,  to  Co  good  a  purpofe,  that  he  not  only 
made  his  feathers  fly  but  he  galled  him  all  over. 


This  he  effected  by  writing  a  play  called  the  Sa- 
tyromajlix ;  or  the  untrujfing  the  hiimerous  Poet, 
Here,  under  the  name  of  young  Horace,  he  has 
made  Jon  son  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The  public 
were  charmed  with  the  circumflance,  and  the  play 
did  wonders.  Nay.  this  was  the  foundation  of 
Decker's  reputation,  whofe  writings  were  certainly 
not  of  the  fnft  rate  kind,  yet,  after  his  pride  had 
been  roufed  by  the  favourable  turn  this  controverfy 
took,  he  made  up  by  alliduity  what  he  wanted  in 
talents,  and,  having  become  a  good  judge  of  dra- 
matic effect,  he  enjoyed  a  confiderable  degree  of 
reputable  fuccefs. 

Old  Fortunatus,  which,  perhaps,  originally  roufed 
the  hornet  Jon  son,  for,  extravagant  as  the  ftory  is 
the  piece  has  great  merit,  and  Satyromajlix  are  all 
the  plays  of  this  author  that  come  under  our  no- 
tice here.  He  wrote  fmgly  eight  others,  feveral  in 
conjunction  with  Webster,  Day,  and  other  poets, 
and  three  or  four  behdes  are  attributed  to  him. 
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To  Middlet6n  very  little  more  has  been  at- 
tritfbted  but  that  he  wrote  in  conjunction  at  times 
with  JoNSON,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  and 
others;  and  this  has  been  quoted  as  a  proof  that  he 
could  not  be  dcftitute  of  merit.  A  better  proof, 
however,  are  his  own  plays,  fome  of  which  are  now 
in  print,  and  well  known;  among  thefc  are  A  Mad. 
World  my  Majlers,  The  Mayor  of  Que enbo roughs  &c. 
and  they  rank  his  reputation  about  upon  a  par  with 
Decker's. 

From  the  production  of  Shakespear*s  firft 
play  to  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  it 
fliould  be  mentioned  tranflated  one  of  the  trageclies 
of  Euripides,  few  known  authors,  except  thofc 
here  enumerated,  wrote  for  the  ftage.  Eedes  is  faid 
to  have  written  feveral  plays  but  we  know  not  even 
their  titles.  Wc  are  told  that  he  wrote  them  in  his 
youth,  that  they  were  mollly  tragedies,  and  that, 
becoming  in  maturer  years,  a  grave  divine,  a  pre- 
bendary and  chaplain  to  the  queen,  he  (tuck  alto- 
gether to  the  duties  of  his  profeffion,  and,  perhaps, 
upon  this  account  he  would  not  fuffer  his  plays  to 
be  publifhcd. 

Yarrington  wrote  one  play,  fo  did  Porter, 
fo  did  Brandon,  and  Bernard  tranflated  the  co- 
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medics  of  Terence.  Befides  the fe -there  were 
about  thirty  plays  written  by  anorjy'mous  authors, 
fo  that  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years  more  than 
feventy  plays  were  produced,  only  forty  of  them 
le;gitimately  owned,  and,  out  of  thofe  forty,  twenty- 
five  were  certaioly  from  the  pen  of  Shakespeaii, 
and  four  others  were  attributed  to  him. 

It  will  be  feen  by  this  what  complete  pofTefTion 
Ine  had  of  the  flage  during  the  latter  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  that  in  the  fiiort  period  of  four- 
teen years  he  brought  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection, 
beyond  which  it  has  not  fmce  gone,  nor  can  it  ever 
go.  I  fliall  now,  by  a  review  of  the  playhoufes  and 
and  actors,  fliew  the  prodigious  difadvantages  under 
"which  all  this  arduous  tafk  was  attempted,  and  in 
fpight  of  which  it  was  fo  completely  accomplifhed. 

VOL.   III.  p 
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CHAP  VI. 


PLAY  HOUSES  AND  ACTORS. 


We  Have  already  feen  that  noblemen  retained 
players  in  their  fervice,  and  that  no  others  were  regu- 
larly tolerated,  but  that  even  this  was  not  fufficient  to 
reltrain  their  licentioufncfs,  and,  therefore,  in  1589, 
the  year  in  which  Shakespear  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
duced hi*  firft  play,  a  circumftancc  on  this  very  ac- 
count highly  improbable,  players  wete  altogether 
filcnced  till  further  notice. 

Whether  the  influence  of  Shakespeak  revoked 
this  mandate  very  fuddenly  or  not,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  fay.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  firft 
play  reduced  the  ^^heatrical  flate  to  fuch  order  thaf 
pla)  houies  began  from  that  moment  to  multiply,  and 
we  find  that,  during  the  life  time  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  no  fewer  than  feventeen  were  known;  among 
thefe  were  St.  Paul's  finging  fchool,  the  Globe  on  the 
Bankfide.  Souihwark,  the  Swan,  the  Hope,  both  alfo 
•1  vSouihwark,  the  Fortune,  between  White  Crofs 
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Street  and  Golden  Lane,  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's 
Street,  the  Crofs  Keys  in  Grace  Church  Street,  the 
Tuns,  the  Theatre,  the  Curtain,  the  Nurfery  in  Bar- 
bican, the  Playhoufe  in  Blackfriars,  the  Playhoufe 
in  Whitefriars,  the  Playhoufe  in  Saliibury  Court, 
the  Cock  Pit,  and  the  Phoenix. 

We  have  here  only  fixteen.  It  is  infifted  upon, 
however,  that  there  was  another,  a  matter,  however, 
of  no  great  moment,  nor  ought  we  to  undcrlland 
that,  though  all  thefe  were  built  during  the  life  time 
of  Shakespear,  they  were,  therefore,  built  on  his 
account,  for  the  Fortune,  the  Theatre,  and  the  Cur- 
tain, were  erected  between  1570  and  1580;  the 
Fortune,  according  to  feveral  writers,  being  the  firft 
regular  Englifh  theatre,  though  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable to  fuppofe  it  was  the  I'heatre,  from  its  name, 
which  feems  to  fuppofe  timt  it  was  the  only  theatre. 

The  term  regular  theatre  ufed  here  is  vague 
enough,  for  theatres  could  not  be  called  regular  till 
they  had  fcenes,  an  advantage  none  of  thefe  boafted; 
though .  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  they  had  at 
times  fome  foft  of  decorations,  for  thefe,  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Myfteries,  are  particiilarly  defcribed 
to  us,  and  as  to  the  Mafques,  which  \^er^  performed 
^t  PHbliij  weddings,  and  at  court,  th^re  '{s,  r\Q  d^ubi 
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but  the  fir{l  architects  and  painters  were  employed 
to  decorate  them. 

•It  is,  however,  certain  that  matted  walls,  or  ta- 
peltry  at  beft,  were  all  the  decorations  then  of  the 
theatre,  and  ihefe  the  audience  were  to  fancy  gar^ 
dens,  towns,  palaces,  or  whatever  clfe  the  poet 
might  think  proper;  befides  which  the  performances 
were  by  day  light,  another  draw  back  on  ftage 
effect,  the  necefTary  deception  of  which  was,  of 
courfe,  by  this  circumftance  materially  injured. 

But  the  grand  difadvantage,  which  muft  have 
been  a  confiderablc  check  to  the  genius  of  Shakes- 
pear,  was  that  women's  characters  were  perfornjed 
by  men.  It  is  evident  that  from  this  circumftance 
he  kept  many  of  his  female  characters  in  the  back 
ground,  and  evxn  the  performance  of  thofe  which, 
from  their  conl'equence  in  the  piece,  were  obliged 
to  be  prominent,  muft  have  been  neceftarily  inferior 
to  what  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  repre- 
fented  by  women. 

It  will  be  faid  that  this  objection  holds  good  as 
to  other  authors  as  well  as  to  Shakespear,  and 
this  is  true;  but,  when  in  juftice  we  are  obliged  to 
allow  his  great  fuperiority  in  point  of  merit,  it  will 
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operate  on  that  very  account  in  a  much  ftrongcr 
degree  to  his  di ("ad vantage  than  any  other. 

The  public  were  certainly  glad  enough  to  take 
things  as  they  found  them,  and  the  rage  muft  have 
been  very  high  indeed  at  that  time  for  dramatic  en- 
tertainments when  fo  many  theatres,  fo  ill  furniflied 
with  every  requilite  but  good  plays,  could  find 
means  to  exift. 

As  to  actors,  they  mufl  have  been  numerous  in- 
deed,and,  upon  con{ideration,we  cannot  help  credit- 
ing they  were  performers  of  merit;  for,  as  they,  as 
well  as  the  authors,  muft  have  found  their  di  fad  van- 
tages in  rafters  for  ornamented  ceilings,  plaftered 
walls  for  woods,  rocks,  and  palaces,  and  fometimes 
neither  ceilings  n«r  walls  at  all,  for  in  the  Inn  yards 
they  performed  in  the  open  air;  there  muft  certainly 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  the  true  Rofcian  ftuff 
about  the  Englifli  actors  at  that  time,  for  the  lefs 
they  had  to  help  them  out,  the  more  they  had  to 
defcrite. 

This  merit  will  be  the  more  eafily  allowed  when 
we  recollect  that  the  EngHfh  authors,  like  the  Gre- 
cian, were  alfo  actors;  and  that  Shakespear,  Jon- 
son,  Marston,  and  Marloe,  enforced  the  effect 
of  their  writings   by  perfonating  thole   characters 
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they  delineated.  We  know  not  iheir  exact  merits 
upon  the  Itage,  and  we  have  been  told,  by  way  of 
detraction,  that  Sh  akespear  neverattaincd  ahigher 
rank  than  the  performance  of  the  Choft  in  his  own 
Hamlet^  and  this  may  be  a  very  good  argument 
vith  ihofe  who  eftimate  parts  by  thcjr  lcn<;ih.  I 
have  feen  Gar  rick  perform  the  Ghoil  in  Hamhii 
and  I  fliould  not  think  it  an  unfair  argument  to  fup- 
pofe  had  Garrick's  meiit  preponderated  on  the 
fide  of  his  writing,  which  poderity  may  know,  in- 
(lead  of  his  acting  which  it  cannot,  thar  this  very 
circumftance  would  be  cited  to  prove  the  Englilh 
Rose  I  us  a  very  mediocie  actor;  fo  careful  are. 
vc  before  we  allow  men  too  much  ii^crit. 

This  confideration  ^or^  not  weigh  a  feather  in 
the  argument.  I  cannot  hy  that  Shak'  speaiv  Mas. 
a  capital  actor,  nor  can  any  one  dcmunllrate  to  me 
that  he  was  a  bad  one.  His  Icffon  to  the  players  jq. 
Hamlet  fliews  pretty  clearly  that  he  kn^w  what  apiing 
was;  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  would  t^e  f  ithpr 
fo  ignorant  or  fo  vain  as  unconfcioufly  to  writp  \t\ 
this  lefTon  a  fatirc  againfl  himfelf.  At  any  r^ie  it  is^ 
impoHible  but  that  the  affiflancc  of  the  writers  then^- 
felves  mufl  have  added  material  weight  to  the  cele-r 
brity  of  their  pieces;  and  really  one  canpot  but  be 
charmed,  even  in  the  acting  of  the  prefent  day,  ad- 
mirable as  it  is  fuppofed  to  be.  when  one  fees  no\|[: 
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and  then  a  gleam  of  fenfe  labouring  to  make  its  way 
through  a  "  congregation  of  vapours,"  by  means  of 
which  Him  authors  arc  mifreprefented,  nature  tor- 
tured into  every  fhape  but  her  own,  and  eafe  and 
funplicity  diflorted  into  affectation  and  caricature. 

It  will  not  be  eafily  credited,  as  thefe  authors 
were  alfo  actors,  that  the  profeffion  of  a  dramatic 
performer  was  not  in  great  eRimation  at  that  time; 
nay,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  but  that  it  was  then  in  much 
greater  repute  than  it  is  now,  or  ever  will  be  again; 
and  the  reafon  is  there  was  more  gratitude  in  the 
treatment  they  received,  and  a  higher  admiration  of 
men  that  the  public  confideredin  pofleflion  of  talent* 
fupcrior  to  their  own. 

On  this  account,  as  it  has  often  happened  in  other 
countries,  men  of  the  firft  abilities,  and  in  the  higheft 
fituations,  did  not  difdain  to  become  actors;  for  nc» 
tolerated  profcfTion  is  difgraoeful  unlefs  the  mem- 
bers themfelves  difgrace  it.  Thofe  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  who  had  talents  tJiemfelves,  readily  embraced 
ft,  thofe  who  had  not  readily  encburaged  talents  in 
others.  Sir  Thomas  More  did  nof  difdain  to 
turn  actor,  fo  little  did  he  fear  that  the  difrepute  of 
the  profeflion  could  injure  the  morality  of  the  man; 
and  Tarleton,  who  was  really  a  licentious  cha- 
racter, was,  nevertheiefs,  on  account  of  his  merit 
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admired, ^and  even  honoured,  till  his  profligacy  fhut 
him  out  of  that  fociety  exactly  as  it  mull  have  done 
out  of  any  other. 

There  IS  another  reafon  why  the  actors  of  that  time 
mufl  have  been  defcrvedly  celebrated.  Goodwrite- 
ing  requires  good  acting;  and  when  have  we  wit- 
nefled  fuch  good  writing  a3  that  of  Shake  spear?  In 
him  we  have  come  to  the  perfection  of  the  art.  Have 
we  had  any  thing  fince  that  demands  the  exertion 
neceffary  for  the  performance  of  Richard,  Lear, 
Hamlet,  OrtiELLo,  Macbeth,  and  many  other 
parts  that  the  reader  will  point  out  to  me  ?  Do  not 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  actors  chufe  a  character 
for  their  iiifl  appearance  from  Shakespear? 
Why  ?  Becaufe  the  merit  of  the  author  aflifts  the 
reputation  of  the  actor,  and  thus  we  are  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  matter  of  that  lime  before  we 
can  fliew  what  the  exertions  of  actors  at  that  time 
required. 

We  are  told  by  various  writers,  decidedly,  and 
widiout  refcrve,  that  acting  has  gradually  declined 
from  the  time  of  Shakespear,  and  that  the  art  is 
loit.  BuRBAGE,  who  was  the  original  Richard  the 
third,  Low  IN  the  firft  Hamlet,  and  Henry  the 
eighth,  and  Kempe,  who  was  inimitable  in  the 
Clowns,  are  pofitively  faid  to  have  as  much  furpafTcd 
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Hart,  Lacy,  Mohun,  Shatteral,  and  Clun, 
who  fucceeded,  as  they  did  Betxerton,  and  that 
fet.  bifoirf. 

If  this  be  true,  which,  however,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  vouch,  the  merit  of  an  actor  muft  have 
been  fuppoled  to  confid  at  that  time  of  all  the  force 
and  power  neceflary  to  be  afTumed,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  repreiencation  of  great  characters,  un* 
affifted  by  thofe  decorations  which  now  frequently 
attract  the  public  without  acting  at  all;  and,  this 
admitted,  it  was  the  acting  of  Ro.>cius,  of  iEsop, 
of  thofe  Mimes,  of  whofe  action  alone  we  are  told 
fuch  prodigious  things. 

In  this  cafe  the  Englifh  ftage  p ofTefled  the  beft 
merit  of  the  Grecian,  and  the  bel  m.  rit  of  the  Ro- 
man; for  it  was  fupported  by  aciors  of  both  forts. 
Shak.espear  and  the  other  authtirs  gave  to  acting 
a  Grecian  polifh,  following  the  Iteps  of  iEscHYLUS, 
and  BuRBAGE,  Lowin,  and  the  reil,  made  it  a 
profellion  fingly,  and  emulated  the  Roman  per- 
fection of  Roscius  and  Mso?. 

Befides  thefe,  as  fo  many  theatres  exif^ed  at 
that  time,  the  number  of  actors  mult  have  been  im- 
menfe;  but,  as  a  minute  enquiry  into  this  would  le^d 
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US  only  into  conjecture,  for,  though  a  lamentable, 
one  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  pofterity  cares  but  little  for 
that  merit  which  does  not  fubftantiate  itfelf,  I  fhaH 
leave  this  fubject  till  it  can  be  better  elucidated  by 
a  defcription  of  thofe  plays  and  their  reprefentation 
ivhich  to  an  aflonifhmg  number  did  great  credit  to 
the  reign  of  jAMEs""the  Brft  during  the  life  of 
Shakespear. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

STATE  OF  LITERATURE  AT  THE  DEATH  OF 
ELIZABETH. 


As  it  always  happens  that,  while  improvement  in 
any  one  ftudy  is  going  forward,  a  fcnfible  fympathy 
is  felt  in  all  the  collateral  parts,  ^o  it  will  be  found 
in  the  prefent  inftance  that,  while  Shakespear  was 
improving  the  ftage,  the  relative  arts  were  every 
where  verging  nearer  to  perfection. 

Poetry,  painting,  and  mufic,  in  the  reign  of 
JElizabeth,  began  as  if  by  general  confcnt  to 
throw  off  barbarifm ;  and,  though  their  various 
merits  manifefted  themfelves  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  the  general  effect  was  electric;  and  while 
the  Mufes  feparately  chofe  reiidences,  the  influence 
of  all  was  diffufed  from  people  to  people. 

Italy,  however,  was  the  Ida.  There  the  arts 
which  had  been  follered  under  the  aufpices  of  Leo 
the  tenth;  now  began  to  gain  decided  pre-eminence* 
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Painting,  however,  which  had  reached  to  a  fublime 
height,  and  muQc  which  had  acquired  polifh  and 
refinement,  feemed  to  keep  their  ground  firmer  than 
the  ftand  made  by  literature;  which,  after  the  won- 
derful Tasso,  and  the  charming  Guarini,  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  the  fplendid  talents  and  great 
genius  poflcfTed  by  poets  of  other  nations. 

The  Spaniards,  with  Cervantes  at  their  head, 
began  to  grow  very  confpicuous  in  literature.  M  al- 
herbe  ab6ut  thiji  time  taught  the  French  how  to 
write  poetry,  Mam  brum  gave  their  language  every 
polifh  that  it  could  require  from  critical  and  gram- 
matical excellence,  and  thefe  poets,  M a lherbe  in- 
particular,  ftampt  a  regulation  and  a  criterion  which 
overcame  all  the  gothic  barbarifm  into  which  French 
erudition  had  been  plunged,  and  refined  it  into  that 
elegance  and  neat  point  for  which  it  has  been  fincc 
fo  juftly  celebrated.  FrsEAviiH 

En]^iffl  erudition,  at  no  time  calculated^  for  that 
which  is  light  and  fuperficial,  but  always  for  that^ 
which  is  folid  and  true,  had  imbibed  nothing  more* 
of  Italian  flight,  of  French  point,  of  Spanifli  farcafm 
than  ferved  the  purpofe  of  enforcing  the  neceflary 
end  to  which  the  argument  in  queftion  tended.  Ima- 
gery it  had  wide  and  comprehenfive  as  the  imagi- 
nations that  produced  it,  but  the  flowers  were  not 
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born  to  decay,  but  to  illuftrate  truth  and  picture  na-' 
ture  by  the  beauty  of  their  colouring,  and  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  their  odour. 

^  •,  Should  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  range  with 
Spencer's  Fairy  Queen  through  all  the  wilds  of 
fancy,  the  labyrinths  of  allegory,  and  the  mazes  of 
enchantment;  and,  as  each  new  flight  of  imagination 
furprizes  him  into  wonder  and  aftonifhment,  let  it 
alfo  convince  him  into  virtue  and  truth. 

There  would  be  no  more  difBculty  by  a  review 
of  the  Shepho'd's  Calender  to  pronounce  Spencer 
a  fupcrior  paftoral  poet  to"  Guarini,  or  any  other 
writer  back  to  Theocritus,  than  to  prove  Sh  akes- 
j^ear  fuperior  to  any  other  dramatic  author.  Paftoral 
poetry  has  but  one  character;  and,  whether  we  rc- 
fort  to  Virgil,  to  Mambrun,  his  imitator,  or  on- 
ward to  any  or  all  of  thofe  various  penners  of  felf 
evident  truths  who  have  written  of  hills  and  dales 
and  fondly  fancied  themfelvcs  poets,  the  objects 
muft  be  obvious,  fimple,  and  natural,  and  thofe  who 
have  been  fo  fortunate,  or  rather  ingenious  to  blend 
intereft,  inculcate  moral,  and  afford  pleafure,  with- 
out  infipidity,  dullnefs,  or  puerility,  a  charge  i«  which 
many  eminent  paftoral  poets  are  unfortunately  in-' 
yolved,  are  certainly  the  bcft  writers  of  this  def- 
cription,  and,  therefore,  I  fhall  not  hefitate  to  pro- 
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■Bounce  S?T.scf.K''s  Shepherd's  C^/^nJcr, and  Shakes- 
fear's  As  You  Like  Jl,  the  bed  fpecimens,  in  their 
different  characters,  of  this  fpecics  of  writing  *. 


'  '•  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  be£jot  more  controverry  than  this 
fubject.  A  hundred  inftanf  es  may  be  cited,  every  one  a«>  ridiculous 
as  tlve  difpute .between  PHii.Lirsand  Pope,  in  which  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, with  liis  ufual  arrogant  niodcfly,  pretends  to  praife  his  rival 
that  the  world  may  extol  him,  at  tiie  fame  time  when  Gay's  Paftorals 
which  were  better  than  thofe  of  either  Pope  or  Phillips,  were 
little  heeded,  and  all  to  prove  tJiat  readers  in  general  are  taken  in  by 
ffark.  nonfcnfe  and  the  moft  offenfive  puerility,  merely  beraufe  the 
jingle  of  the  rhime captivates  the  ear.  The  farpous  ballad  of  S hen- 
stone,  who,  if  lie  had  imitated  SpErfCER  as  clofely  in  every  thing 
eKe  as  he  did  in  the  Sclwolrnijl'efsi  would  have  held  a,  higher  re- 
putation, has  a  poorer  recqmmend?ition  to  public  favour  than  any 
.  thing  which  ever  obtained  it,  and  this  is  faying  a  great  deal,  witnefs 
fh«  following  parody  **  On  my  banks  are  all  fumiftied  with  bees," 
which  is  jufl  as  good  and  not  a.  w]}it  TPOrt;  riflicplous  than  the  original ; 

.  .,  ^  >   .y  . .  ■    . 

My  hives  are  all  furnifhed  with  bees, 
Quickfet  hedges  my  fences  adorn,   ' 
My  woods  are  all  crouded  with  trees, 
J  .  And  my  fields  yellow  over  with  corn^ 

I  (eldom  have  found  any  tares, 
Of  fiich  ufe  are  my  harrow  and  plough. 
In  my  orchard  grow  apples  and  pe.irs, ' 
In  my  dairy  there's  milk  from  the  cow. 

Had  the  ballad,  of  which  this  is  part  of  a  parody,  never  been 
publifhed,  thefe  lines  might  have  flood  with  nine  readers  out  of  ten 
'  for  good  paftoral  poe*^r)',  for  the  images  arc  as  true,  as  appropriate, 
and  as  interefting  as  in  the  original  ;  but  as  unfortunately  they  con- 
tain only  a  rcpreftmatidn  of  well  known  objects  merely  noticed  and 
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We  have   feen,   under  the  aufpices  of  Buck- 


UOt  wrought  upon,  nobody  cares  a  ballpcnny  tor  the-fhephcfd*5 
pictufefque  retreat,  and  the  poetry  finks  into  quaintnefs  and  puerility. 
If  he  iiad  fhcwn  how  he  trafficked  with  his  honey,  and  that  with  the 
money  it  produced  he  brought  up  a  growing  iamif}',  or  folaccd  an 
aged  parent ;  how  his  fences  ferved  to  deicribe  him  a  w<jrthy  mens- 
ber  of  focial  life  by  parting  off  his  polfeirions  from  thofe  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and,  therefore,  preventing  depredations  on  eitiierfide,  how  his 
trees  yielded  him  firing  and  timber  for  ufe  and  profit,  and  kindiv' 
formed  a  fhade  when  fatigue  courted  him  to  repofe.  Had  he,  in 
fhort,  fhewn  the  comforts  derived  from  his  little  harvelt,  the  fruii 
•f  his  Induftry  ;  the  advantage  of  his  harrow  and  plougli,  and  other 
agricultural  inventions  ;  the  cyder,  the  perry,  the  butter,  the  cheeft, 
Imd  other  bleflings  fpringing  from  the  prodinre  of  his  orchard  and  his 
dairy.  Tlien  woiUd  tiie  feigned  character  of  the  peafant  have  fpokta 
ihe  beauty  of  the  poet,  and  given  the  fimpleft  of  thefe  objects  a  valua-, 
ble  intereft.  But  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  even  with  the  beil  writers; 
and,  for  readers,  it  is  inconceivable  haw  thecorrecteft  imderftandings 
are  too  often  deceived  into  admiration  by-  mere  found.  A  gentl*-- 
man  of  ftrong  genius,  finilhed  education,,  and  tnie  poetic  fancy,  who 
has  long  given  up  writing  for  no  other  reafon  than  becj^ufe  after 
taking  unwearied 'pains,  he  could  not -raeet' with  a  liberal  book- 
icUer,  wrote  a  burlefque  pafloraJ  which  is^  dark' nonfenfe  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  yet  it  has  been  greatly  adinired  as  excellent 
poetry.  I  have  heard  fe-verul  perfdns 'whofe  underftandings  rank 
high  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  world,  fpeak  in  rapture  of  the  loUovr. 
ing  lines. 

But  hark  wh^t  odours  whifper  In  the  wind  i 
Does  Sol  defcend,  or  is  my  P^^lia  kind  i 
Avoid  her  look,  there's  magic  in  her  eye  ; 
Take  heed  ye  mountains,  if  ye  gaze  ye  die. 

Thefe  whifpering  odours,  falling  funs,  gazing  mountams,  are  » 
very  fmall  fpecimsn  of  the  falfe  images  this  poem  ceAt^ins,  jand  yet 
there  is  fcarcelyan  imputed  beauty  in  paftoral  poetry,  from  Theoj. 
SMtVi  to  Shenstone,  that  it  does  not  fuccefafuUy  ridiciilc. 
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HURST,  Berners,  fir  Thomas  More,  and  Others, 
onward  to  fir  Philip  Sidnety,  what  ftrenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  encourage  literature  in  all 
its  branches.  Divinity  had  its  advocate  in  Hales, 
who  was  a  found  moralift,  and  a  good  poet;  who 
was  loved  and  followed  in  his  life  time,  and  whofc 
works  were  publifhed,  after  his  death,  under  the 
title  of  Golden  Remains  of  Mr.  John  Hales.  King, 
whofe  pulpit  orations  were  of  that  fenfible  and  con- 
vincing  kind  that  graced  the  doctrine  they  recom- 
mended, was  alfo  a  very  populous  churchman.  King 
James  ufedto  call  him  "  the  Prince  of  Preachers," 
and  lord  Cok  e  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  charmed  with  his 
oratory,  that  he  both  declared  him  the  befl  fpeaker 
^e  ever  heard,  and  made  his  manner  the  model  of 
his  own  imitation. 

Hall,  who  was  a  very  accomplifhed  poet  as 
well  as  a  learned  and  fenfible  divine,  ferved  not 
only  the  caufe  of  the  church  but  literature  in  ge- 
neral j  for,  while  his  writings,  under  the  title  of 
Afeditations,  improved  the  mind,  enlarged  the  un- 
derflanding,  inculcated  the  duties  of  religion,  and 
defcribed  the  beauty  of  virtue,  proving  that  mo- 
defty,  meeknefs,  and  piety,  which  he  practifed,  his 
Satires,  which  are  full  of  admirable  point,  enlivened 
jhe  imagination,  and  expofed  the  deformity  of  vice, 
to  the  derifion  and  contempt  in  which  he  himCelf 
held  it. 
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Overall,  who  is  faid  to  Iiave  been  the  beft 
fchola'Hc  divine  this  country  ever  produced,  was  a 
moll  ftrenuous  and  faccefsfiil  champion  for  this 
great  caufe;  and,  that  he  might  prove  his  utility  as 
a  citizen  as  well  as  a  fcholar,  he  has  earneftly  at* 
tempted,  in  his  Convocation  book,  to  fhew  that  our 
duty  to  temporal  government  fprings  out  of  our  duty 
to  fpiritual  government;  a  poliiion  that  a  divine  has 
furely  a  right  to  maintain,  for  an  union  between  fo- 
cial  and  religious  obligation  is  certainlv  the  mod 
laudable  thing  that  can  be  generally  rcci»mmended, 
beca life,  out  of  the  fpirit  of  that  opinion  ilfues  the 
belt  confcquences  attendaHt  on  fociety. 

Many  other  learned  and  elegant  writers  treated 
this  great  theme,  at  that  period,  with  the  becoming 
dignity  and  profound  knowledge  it  demanded  ,  and 
their  abilities  were  properly  called  into  action  at  this 
particular  moment,  when  fo  many  bigots  and  ca- 
fuifis  joined  to  decry  the  Proteftant  religion  that 
had  been  fo  nobly  though  fo  recently  e!tabli(hed« 
The  difciples  of  Bon  nor  and  Mary  had  yet  their 
advocates,  and  the  embers  of  thofe  fires,  fo  alarming 
to  goodnefs  and  ib  fhocking  to  humanity,  thai  had 
been  kindled  in  Smithfield,  Teemed  now  and  then  to 
emit  a  faint  warning  that  without  circuuifpectign  the 
flames  might  agam  revive. 

VOL.  Ill,  K 
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As  a  government  cflablifhed  on  the  firm  bafis  of 
a  mild  and  tolerant  religion,  fecmed  bcft  calculated 
for  a  rational  and  moderate  people,  which  the  En- 
glidi  in  this  reign  became,  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty of  courfe  began  to  be  more  equitably  re- 
gulated. Many  extraordinary  men  lent  their  afTift- 
ance  to  complete  a  work  fo  effentially  neceflary  to 
the  benefit  of  fociety,  and  many  difficulties  were  got 
over,  and  much  obfcurity  cleared  up  in  the  old  laws, 
as  well  as  many  admirable  amendments  introduced 
in  the  new. 

CowELL,  born  the  fame  year  with  Shakespear, 
whofe  ftudy  was  not  confined  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
laws,  which  branch  he  particularly  profefled,  very 
meritorioufly  attempted  at  a  fimplification  of  them 
all;  which,  when  we  confidcr  that  the  laws  are  in- 
explicable at  this  day,  mud  have  been  a  pretty 
arduous  tafk.  He  wrote  a  book  called  The  Irir 
terpreicr^  wherein  he  pointed  out  the  fignification  of 
all  law  terms  that  had  been  ufed  or  authorized  pre- 
vious to  that  time ;  and  he  wrote  a  book  of  In/iitutes 
in  the  manner  of  Justinian,  which  was  conlidered 
lis  a  work  of  great  meiit. 

Sir  JoHv  Davies  was  another  law  luminary  of 
confiderable  celebrity^  who  wrote  found  arguments 
on  jurifprudcnce,  and  good  poetry ;  two  purfuits  that 
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have  feldom  united  in  one  man.  His  oratory  Teems  tq 
have  been  of  that  clear  convincing  fort  for  which  lord 
Mansfield  was  fo  properly  admired,  and,  indeed, 
the  chief  juflicefhip  of  the  King's  Bench  would  have 
been  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  exercife  of  his 
talents,  but  unfortunately  foon  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  that  high  llation  he  died  fuddenly. 

Lord  Coke,  whofe  great  name  (lands  fo  high  in 
eflimation  for  law  learning,  enlightened  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  He  was  fo  indefatigable  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  his  labours,  which  were  eminent  and  merit- 
orious, it  might  be  faid  of  him  as  of  Caesar,  that 
he  thought  nothing  done  while  there  was  any  thing 
left  to  do.  "  His  learned  and  laborious  works  on 
*'  the  laws,"  fays  a  writer,  "  will  be  admired  by  judi- 
<'  cious  pofterity  while  Fame  has  a  trumpet  or  any 
"  breath  to  blow  therein."  His  labours,  however 
various  and  extraordinary  as  they  were,  in  no  way 
fell  fhort  of  the  variety  and  Angularity  of  his  for- 
tunes, which  were  an  alternate  rotation  of  power  and 
difgrace;  not  fo  much  in  the  reign  of  Ei,  i  z  abeth, 
^vhom  he  calls  the  fountain  of  jultice  and  the  life  of 
the  law,  but  afterwards  when  James  came  to  the 
throne,  who  ufed  to  fay,  fo  we'll  did  Coke  manage 
to  repair  ill  fortune,  that  "  he  always  fell  on  his 
<*  legs  like  a  cat." 

R  2 
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Other  great  men,  whofe  eminent  abilities  added 
luftre  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  in  this  reign, 
mig'it  with  g'CHt  propriety  be  here  enumerated. 
Their  merit,  iidecd,  wants  no  other  criterion  to 
prove  it  than  its  being  able  to  keep  a  refpectablc 
fland  at  the  inne  when  Bacon  dignified  human 
nature. 

This  wonderful  character,  whofe  eulogium 
every  body  has  attempted  arni  nobody  has  been 
competent  to  effect,  feems  to  have  been  born  to 
give  a  precife  and  accurate  diflinction  to  the  high 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  His  expanded  ideas, 
his  penetrating  judgment,  and  his  critical  know- 
ledge of  caufes  and  effects,  gave  him  an  innate  and 
fixed  comprehcnfion  of  general  equity,  his  compe- 
tency to  difcern  the  errors  he  cancelled  or  corrected 
in  qtieltiojis  of  philofophy,  and  all  thofe  other  fub. 
jects  which  his  great  genius  fo  univerfully  embraced, 
taught  him  with  the  fame  accuracy  to  determine 
between  decilion  and  redrefs;  that  difficult  dif- 
tincaon  which  cannot  be  made  but  by  a  found  head, 
and  an  upright  heart.  '  ' '    ' 

In  my  province  I  can  only  fpeak  generally  of 
Bacon;  otherwife  I  Ihould  have  unfeigned  plea- 
iure  in  paying  my  feeble  tribute  of  admiration  due 
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to  the  talents  of  fo  exalted  a  genius.  Fortunateljf 
the  world  would  anticipate  every  fy liable,  were  it 
ever  fo  true  or  ever  fo  ftrong,  that  I  could  ponTibly 
Write  on  this  great  fiibject.  His  works,  that 
grace  the  libraries  of  tbc  learned,  will  be  the  bed 
teftof  his  high  reputation  which  are  allowed,  by  the 
literati  of  all  Europe,  to  the  everlafling  honour 
of  this  nation,  to  have  ftampt  him  the  firfl  and  moll 
extraordinary  univerfal  genius  the  world  has  pro* 
duced. 

Hiftory,  that  mirror  of  the  lives  and  actions  of 
good  and  bad  men,  fet  up  as  the  object  of  imitation 
or  deteftation  of  the  wife  and  virtuous,  was  as  induf- 
trioufly  and  as  learnedly  treated  as  divinity,  or  law, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Speed,  with 
great  judgment  and  unwearied  application,  detected 
the  errors  of  his  predecelTors,  and  expofed  the  fu- 
tile and  fanciful  conjectures  of  Geofrey,  of  Mom- 
MOUTHT,  and  William,  of  Malmsbury,  in  a 
molt  fenfible  and  happy  manner.  His  opinions 
alfo  concerning  other  hiftorians  are  given  with  no 
lefs  good  fcnfe  than  deference;  and,  for  the  ma- 
terials he  was  able  to  collect,  and  confidering  the 
uncertainty  of  events  of  which  at  that  time  nothing 
but  a  very  imperfect  account  could  be  obtained, 
his  Chronicles  of  England  contain  a  fund  of  infor- 
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mation,  which,  from  circumRanccs,   and    on  com- 
parlfoi),  bear  Ilrong  refemblance  to  autiienticity. 

Stow  has  done  more  than  Speed.  He  took 
tip  hidory  in  a  very  intereHing  way;  for,  bcfides  his 
Chronicles  of  England,  which  tiaverfe  a  large  field, 
hU  Survey  of  London  has  rendered  his  hifto>ical  in- 
telligence more  inteiefting  by  confining  the  fubject 
to  hs  proper  fcenc  of  aciion.  His  refearches  into 
antiquity  have  turned  out  very  valuable  materials 
for  other  authors  to  work  upon,  and  yet  ihoie  au- 
thors have  had  fo  little  candour,  or  gratitude,  that  I 
bare  feen  the  works  of  fome  t)f  them  who,  inlteacj 
of  allowing  the  merit  of  ihofe  they  were  glad  to 
imitate,  have  only  deplored,  that  the  antiquary 
Stow, and  the  hiftorian  Speed,  were  both  taylors, 

Daniel,  poet  laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  the  fiift  who  began  to  give  hiftory  a  proper 
polifh  as  well  as  a  neceHary  perfpicuity.  Paniei, 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  poet  in  him,  and  the  actions 
of  the  great  and  good  are  bed  delivered  from  a 
poetic  mind.  His  relatioris  of  facts  are  brief  and 
pointed,  and  his  obfervations,  both  political  and 
moral,  inform  and  entertain. 

But  thefe,  however,  as  well  as  others  had  boafted 
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•  preceptor  in  hiflory  of  wonderful  talents  and  en- 
dowments; a  man  who fe  clearnefs,  force,  and  na- 
tural elegance,  had  long  given  lullre  to  erudition. 
This  will  be  acknowledged  what  I  fay  that  I  mean 
Buchanan,  that  mixture  of  Sallust  and  Liw, 
who  united  brevity  and  perfpicuity  with  grace 
and  politenefs,  and  whom  Daniel  feems  to  have 
.copied  on  thi^  account. 

Buchanan  was  much  honoured  in  other  coun. 
tries  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  born; 
and  even  Melvil,  his  cotemporary  and  rival,  who 
efpoufcd  oppofite  opinions,  who  was  the  firm  and 
tiithful  adherent  of  Mary  Oueen  of  Scots,  which 
mifguided  woman,  had  not  her  weaknefs  led  her  to 
liften  to  the  advice  of  lefs  able  and  lefs  honourable 
counfellors,  might  have  efcaped  all  her  misfortunes, 
was  not  averfe  to  do  every  juftice  to  the  fame  and 
talents  of  Buchanan. 

Added  to  all  the  other  admirable  qualities  pof- 
feffed  by  Buchanan,  he  was  celebrated  for  the 
charms  of  his  converfation,  in  which  he  feems  to 
have  emulated  the  Greeks,  for  his  obfervations  were 
ihort,  nervous,  and  pointed  ;  full  of  truth,  know- 
ledge, and  experience ;  and  might,  had  they  been 
collected,    have  made  a   complete  firing   of  apo- 
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therms.  His  fimplicity,  however,  and  deference 
led  him  into  an  attention  to  others  more  artful  than 
himfclf,  who  impofed  upon  his  credulity,  efpecially 
in  religious  matters. 

By  this  means,  though  his  fidelity  remained  un- 
0iaken,  he  relied  at  laft  in  his  writings  too  much 
on  the  opinions  of  others ;  and,  thcfe  having  been  ad- 
vanced too  frequently  to  injure  his  reputation,  he  fub- 
fciibcd  to  the  diminution  of  his  own  confequence, 
little  fufpeciing  he  was  the  dup.e  of  an  impofitiorl 
Kv'hich  he  himfclf  would  have  difdaincd  to  practife. 

This  and  his  popularity,  lowered  him.  defervedly 
in  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  for  he  grew  carelef* 
and  adopted  an^^,  vulgar  opinion  fo  it  fervcd  to  pro- 
pure  him  temporary  admiration.  Shewing  that,  dif- 
ficult as  it  is  to  attain  fame,  'tis  much  more  difficult 
to  preferve  it.  The  moft  unfriendly,  however,  of 
his  flatierers,  who  poifoned  the  chalice  of  praife 
they  held  up  to  him  for  his  refrefhment,  and  the 
molt  in\ derate  of  his  more  honed,  bccaufe  more 
open  enemies,  have  never,  either  by  refined  infinua- 
lion,  or  envious  alfcrtion,  been  able  to  withhold 
from  him  the  impartial  award  of  pofterity  which  has 
confirmed  him  a  firm  philofopher,  an  elegant  hif* 
torian,  a  perfect  moralift,  and  a  good««man. 
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But,  if  thofe  already  mentioned  beget  our 
warmeft  praife,  and  demand  the  admiration  of 
pofterity,  what  (hall  we  fay  when  we  conhdcr  that 
this  age  alfo  boafted  the  advantage  of  Hooker's 
incomparable  merit;  that  cxquifite  improver  of  the 
Engli(h  language,  of  whom  Pope  Clement  the 
eighth  faid,  "  this  man,  indeed,  deferves  the  praife 
•*  of  an  author.  His  books  will  get  reverence  by 
"  age;  for  there  is  in  them  fuch  feeds  of  eternity, 
•*'  that  they  will  continue  till  the  laft  fire  fhall  de- 
"  vour  all  learning." 

Again,  commanded  by  juftice  and  truth,  we  can- 
not pafs  by  fir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  that  great  man, 
no  lefs  extraordinary  for  his  eminent  talents,  than 
his  unmerited  misfortunes;  who,  in  proportion  as 
he  enlightened  and  indructed  the  world  experienced 
its  ingratitude.  He  defeated  the  Spanifli  Armada, 
difcovered  a  new  country,  and,  as  a  warrior  and  a 
ftatefman,  did  his  nation  the  moft  lingular  and  im- 
portant fervices,  and  in  return  was  ftnpi  of  hij.  pre- 
ferment, loaded  with  ignominy,  and  condemned  to 
die  as  a  traitor. 

The  delight  of  his  life  being  the  good  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  he  employed  his  time  in  the  Tower, 
where,  after  being  reprieved,  which  was  a  fufficient 
YOL.  in.  s 
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indication  of  his  innocence,  he  was  many  years  con- 
fined, in  exploring  the  deepeft  receffes  of  literature. 
All  fubjectswcre  alike  to  him,  epiftles,  poetry,  war, 
navigation,  geography,  politics,  philofophy,  and 
hiftory,  came  with  neW  luftre  from  his  del'cripiive 
pen. 

At  length,  his  philanthrophic  and  meritorious  fer- 
vices  having  been  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  the 
times  demanding  a  more  active  exercife  of  fuch 
brilliant  talents,  he  was  called  again  into  action ; 
when,  with  the  benignity  and  forgetfulnefs  of  injury 
only  native  in  a  great  mind,  he  loft  his  anger  in  his 
patriotifm,  and  ruflied  to  foccour  his  country.  He 
atchieved  wonders,  afTifled  by  his  fon,  who  had  the 
melancholy  glory  of  lofmg  his  life  like  another 
Marcus,  fighting  gallantly  by  the  fide  of  his 
father. 

But  the  more  brilliant  his  career,  the  more  the 
fun  of  his  glory  engendered  the  venom  of  malignity. 
Were  the  circumftance  not  upon  record  it  would 
not  be  believed;  that  a  nation  fo  full  of  fplendid 
reputation,  fo  celebrated  for  impartial  juftice,  fhould 
fo  deface  the  monuments  of  its  fame  as  to  facrifice 
the  hero  who  reared  them.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, being  complained  of  to  a  weak  king  by  an 
infidious  foe,   was  given  up  to  juftice  for  having 
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ferved  his  country ;  and,  when  nothing  could  touch 
his  life  upon  this  unworthy  accufation,  that  the 
meafure  of  his  injuries  might  be  'full,  and  the  flan* 
derous  and  envious  might  be  glutted  and  gratified, 
be  was  beheaded  for  the  former  fuppofed  crime, 
of  which  his  innocence  had  been  honourably  ma- 
nifcHed  by  a  full  pardon,  and  which  pardon  had  been 
confirmed  and  ratified  by  an  important  and  dignified 
command  in  the  fervicc  of  his  country  *. 

I  cannot  wind  up  my  account  of  hiflorians  at 
this  period  without  mentioning  the  celebrated 
Camden,  who  we  may  remember  was  preceptor 
to  Jon  SON,  and  who  feems  to  have  flogged  inta 
him  all  that  le^cning,and  ill  nature  for  which  he  was 
fo  remarkable.  Britannia  is  defervedly  a  work  of 
great  reputation.  The  origin,  manners,  and  laws 
of  the  ancient  Britons  are  there  well  defcribed  and 
'enfibly  commented  on. 

This  Eng^ifh  Paufanius,  as  he  has  been  called, 


*  It  is  very  m,aterial  to  the  reputation, of  Elizabeth,  to  notice 
that  this  ignomlnous  and  difgraceful  ftain.  to  regal  dignity  did  not 
happen  in  her  reign.  Raleigu  was  not  the  only  great  character 
vvhofe  reputation,  that  had  been  foftcred  under  her  genial  influence, 
chilled  into  night  and  winter  when  the  fun  of  her  patronage  went 
down,  and  the  indelible  difgrace  of  putting  this  extraordinary  man^ 
undeferyedly  to  death  is  only  one  reproachful  ftigma  among  many, 
that  attarhed  to  James,  and  that  funk  the  arts  into  gradual  inaction. 
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took  unwearied  pains  to  celebrate  all  that  was 
worthy,  valiant,  and  great  in  the  annals  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  excitee  emulation 
in  young  minds,  he  formed  them  for  great  under- 
takings; for  he  was  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool, 
whence  have  ifTued  fo  many  divines,  lawyers,  war- 
riors, and  ftatefmen.  His  opinions  were  proudly 
looked  up,  to,  and  his  learning,  his  judgment,  his 
univerfal  knowledge,  and  the  difcharge  of  his  pro- 
feffional  duties,  procured  him  the  protection  of  his 
foveieign,  the  affociation  of  that  great,  and  the  ad- 
miraiion  of  the  literati,  who  dignified  him  by  the 
appellation  of  the  great  Camden. 

Going  OR  I  might  inftancc  George  Carew, 
earl  of  To  tn  ess,  wno  wrote  Oie  Wtjlory  oj  the  Wats 
in  Ireland,  befidcs  collecting  feveral  Chronologies, 
Letters,  Charters,  and  Monuments,  in  four  large 
manufcripi  volumes,  which  are  ftill  in  the  Bodclian 
Library  at  Oxford,  and  ficG eorge  Carew,  bro- 
ther to  lord  ToTNEss,  who  was  employed  on  em- 
baflies  from  ENGLA^iD  to  the  courts  of  Poland 
and  France,  whence  he  collected  many  hiftorical 
particulars  which  he  introduced  into  a  work  ad- 
d  clfed  to  James  the  fir!l,  thotjgh  written  and  pub- 
liJhed  originally  in  the  reign  of  Eli  zabeth,  called 
A  Relation  of  the  State  of  France,  with  the  Characters 
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ej  Henry  the  Fourth^  and  the  principal  Perfons  of 
that  Court, 

But,  to  wave  all  thofe  branches  of  literature,  for 
inftancephilofophy,in  which,  befide  thofe  mentioned 
in  many  others.  Adamson  confpicuoufly  fhone; 
who  was  to  the  philofophcrs  of  France  what 
Newton  was  afterwards  to  Descartes.  He  ef- 
caped  the  mafTacre  of  Paris,  on  the  Feaft  of  St, 
Bartholomew,  by  miracle,  having  been  con- 
cealed  in  a  houfe,  the  mafter  of  which  was  thrown 
into  the  ftreet  and  dafhed  to  pieces  for  having  fliel- 
tered  the  Proteftants.  Adamson  was  archbifliop 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  works 
of  Lindsay,  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  an  im- 
portant commiflion,  fo  that  the  enmity  among  the 
churchmer^,  that  Lindsay  drew  down  on  him  by 
his  fatiric^l  writings,  was  in  no  refpect  imputable  to 
or  convived  at  by  Adamson. 

Putting  by  phyfic,  rhetoric,  the  mathematics, 
and  all  the  relative  literary  ftudies,  I  fliall  finifli  this 
fubject  by  briefly  touching  on  poetry,  of  which, 
fpeaking  generally  of  the  fubject,  I  know  not  if 
Spencer  was  not  king.  At  at  any  rate  he  felt  him* 
felf  a  monarch;  but  being  no  more  than  poetically 
fo,  and,  therefore,  not  able  literally  to  command 
any  fubjects,  he  was  determined  figuratively  to  reign 
over  more  than  all  the  raonarchs  of  the  earth.  Thus 
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whole  legions  pf  fairies,  goblins,  and  monflers  ajv- 
peared  and  difappeared  at  a  ftroke  of  that  poetic  Scep- 
tre bis  pen.  Palaces,  temples,  and  enchanted  ca!lle& 
were  built  in  the  compafs  of  a  diftich;  and  to  make 
t^ie  empire  large  enough,  for  its  inhabitant n,  the 
whole  regions  of  fancy  were  chofen  for  his  fccne^  of 
''  action.  Thefe  with  great  felicity,  he  wrought  to  die 
Avifefl  and  beft  of  purpofes;  and  in  the  rewards  aud 
punifhmcnts  of  his  different  fubjects.  according  to 
their  virtues  and  vices,  he  has  given  a  f)  item  of 
morality  that  will  ever  be  an  ornament  to  pollerity. 
This,  morality  is  particularly  advantageous  by  bemg 
conveyed  in  a  fti'.e  of  the  mod  bnlliani  fancy  and 
mod  perfect  truth. 

His  genius  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  ihofe  wha 
can  feci  and  difcriminate  ;  and  what  defects  may  be 
found  in  him  were  attributable  only  to  the  early 
times  he  wrote  in  ;  all  that  baibarifm  having  not  yet 
been  cleared  away  in  which  they  were  found  by  his 
prcdeceflbr  Gh auger,  in  whofe  i^^cps  he  trod;  but 
being  poflefTed  of  more  exalted  abilities,  he  fhewed 
the  great  didinction  of  genius  by  improving  upon 
mind,  rather  than  manner;  for  Spencer  manifefted 
all  the  great  foul  of  Chaucer,  without  deigning 
fcrvilely  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  contracted  and 
narrow  limits  to  which  that  great  man  had  fub- 
mitted :  though,  perhaps,  more  from  neceflity  thar> 
inclination. 
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The  fortunes  of  Spencer  were  truly  poetical ; 
they  refe'iibled  an  April  day,  and  were  ahernatcly 
-chequered  by  clouds  and  funfhine.  It  is  irue  he 
wore  a  laurel  crown,  but  it  was  fo  barren,  that  it 
did  not  bear,  for  a  confiderable  time  a  (ingle  leaf; 
and  when  his  affairs  mended,  it  was  more  owing  to 
the  foliciiations  of  thofe  individuals  to  whom  he 
was  defervedly  dear,  ihan  to  his  own  perlonal 
merit. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  accorded  him  his 
withering  laurel,  at  length,  by  many  folicitations, 
accorded  him  al fo  what  enabled  him  for  a  time  to 
live  comfortably.  Of  this,  however,  this  king 
was  difpodelkd,  and  died  in  all  the  grief  of  low 
fortune  and  difappointment.  He  has  left,  however, 
a  queen  who  I'weetly  fings  his  departed  merits, 
that  the  mifis  of  prejudice  being  now  removed,  his 
fame  will  live  when  thofe  who  have  fince  attempted 
to  endanger  it,  by  vexatious  cavilling,  are  for- 
gotten. 

Sn  AKf.sHEAR*s  talcnts  having  been  almofl  wholly 
confined  to  dramatic  poetry,  it  will  be  unnecefTary 
to  infill  on  them  in  this  digrelTive  part  of  the  work, 
their  influence  claiming  f.iil  nouce  in  its  body,  of 
wliich  ihey  compofe  the  viials.  Jonson  alfo  and 
the  rell  of  the  dramatic   writers,  for  reafons  fome- 
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thin  a  fkin  to  thefe,  need  not  to  be  mentioned ;  and  it 
would  be  repetition  to  fpeak  of  Daniel,  Raleigh, 
Sidney,  or  Fairtax.  I  fhall,  therefore,  content 
myfelf  with  winding  up  the  fubject  of  literature  in 
general  by  remarking,  that,  taking  it  in  all  points  of 
view,  I  do  not  fay  the  annals  of  the  world  cannot 
produce  an  era  in  which  exifted  fo  much  collective 
merit,  but  I  think  it  out  of  doubt  that  no  other  age 
can  boafl  three  fuchmen  as  Bacon,  Shakespear, 
and  Spencer. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


FAINTING. 


This  art  which  is  faid  to  have  arifen  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  which,  as  in  almoft  every  other  ii\- 
ftance,  the  Greeks  carried  to  perfection,  was  known 
later  in  England  to  any  extent  or  degree  of  ex- 
cellence than  in  any  other  civilized  country. 

.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  with  any  propriety 
pin  our  faith  on  the  accounts  of  the  very  ancient 
painters.  If  we  were  to  take  implicitly  whai  we  are 
told  to  believe,  we  fliould  place  Apelles,  and 
Xeuxes,  by  the  fide  of  Corregio,  Raphael, 
and  Reynolds*,  but  this  is  impoffible.     The  very 


*  It  is  ridiculous  t©  think  of  what  has  been  faid  of  the  ancient 
painters,  Poussin  ufed  to  fay  that  Raphael  was  an  angel  com- 
pared to  the  modern  painters,  but  an  afs  compared  to  the  ancients. 
In  the  firft  place  the  alfertioa  muft  be  falfe  and  contemptible  ;  but, 
were  it  true,   neither  Poussin  nor  any  other  could  pollibly  produce 

VOL.  III.  T 
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colours  could  have  flatly  contradicted  fo  abfurd  a 
belief;  bcfjdes,  as  painting  is  the  very  art  which  can 
never  attain  complete  perfection,  nature  being  ini- 
mitable it  cannot  pollibly  be,  that  in  the  barbarous 
age  in  which  Alexander  maffacied  fo  many  peace- 
able flrangers,  whofe  territories  he  laid  in  ruins,  and 
whofe  comfort  he  deflroyed,  to  gratify  a  franiic  and 
ufelefs  ambition,  that  painting,  which  is  a  fober,  (lu- 
dious  art,  and  which  can  only  thrive  in  civilized  foil, 
could  have  attained  any  perfection^  in  Ipight  of  tlie 
Itory  of  the  birds  and  the  curtain,  or  the  famous  fay- 
ing that  there  were  two  Alexanders,  one  invinci- 
ble fprung  from  the  loins  of  Philip,  and  the 
other  inimitable  produced  from  the  pencil  of 
Apellss. 

This  cannot  be  better  confirmed  than  by  wJiat 
actually  happened  in  Italy;  where,  previous  to 
the  incurfions  of  the  baibarians,  painting  flourifhed 
to,   perhaps,   a   higher  degree    of  reputation  than 


any  proof  of  it,  for  what  did  they  or  do  we  know  of  the  ancients  by 
whom  they  mean  Apellbs,  Zeuxis,  and  the  reft  but  by  hearfay. 
Sculpture,  reaching  further  into  poflerity,  may  be  known.  Phidiab 
and  Praxiteles  we,  perhaps,  have  fome  veftagcs  of.  Stone  and 
marble  do  not  change  colour,  and  they  grow  perfect  among  chil- 
dren of  Gusto  by  being  mutilated;  but  what  amateur,  hov/cver 
invulnerable  to  impofition,  can  (hew  us  a  painting  in  high  prefer- 
Tation,  for  that  is  the  cant,  of  the  fame  early  date. 
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poetry.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  and 
under  the  firfl  emperors,  Rome  had  confiderahle 
maflers ;  but,  when  the  barbarians,  with  almoll  as 
much  ferocity  as  Alexander  and  his  army,  in- 
undated Italy,  painting,  fo  far  from  boading  a 
fingle  Apf.lles,  liirunk  into  nothing  and  was  re-. 
duced  to  its  primitive  elem^-nts. 

In  the  age  of  Julius  the  fecond,  and  Leo  the 
tenth,  it  began  again  to  revive,  and  this  revolution 
has  gi/cn  rife  to  the  diftinction  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern painting;  the  firft  comprehending  the  Greek 
and  Roman  painters,  and  the  other  that  fet  who 
formed  themfelves  into  fchools,  and  from  whom 
alone,  to  fay  the  truth,  we  have  a  right  to  date  the 
perfection  of  this  art.  So  that  the  ufual  mode  of 
exprefling  ouifelves  according  to  this,  is  a  perver- 
fion  of  the  original  meaning;  for  we  confider  the 
painters  who  began  to  flourifh  under  Leo  the  tenth 
as  the  ancients,  which  is  in  point  of  fact  perfectly 
right;  for,  however,  the  art  might  before  have  been 
excrcifed  to  the  admiration  of  thoie  who  were  not 
civilized  enough  to  judge  of  fa  elegant  a  fludy, 
and,  however,  it  might  have  branched  ipio  partial 
ftredms  in  Greece  and  Rome,  there  was  no.  fource^ 
\\o  fountain  head  till  it  collected  itfelf  in  Italy. 

CiMABUE  in  the  thirteenth  century  wrtK  infiaitq 
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diligence  collected  the  materials  of  painting,  the 
very  idea  of  which  had  then  fhriink  into  obfcurity  ; 
and  the  difficulty  with  which  he  obtained  a  very 
fliftht  knowledge  of  what  the  art  had  been  in 
Greece  is  quite  enough  to  (hew,  that  what  we 
pretend  to  know  of  it  at  preient  is  built  upon  a 
fhalluw  foundation  indeed. 

Some  Florentines  feconded  the  labours  of  Ci- 
MABUE,  and  to  fo  good  a  purpofe,  that  though 
rude  in  the  profeffion  themfelves,  they  knew  fo  well 
the  elcnjenis  of  it  that  their  fcholars  foom  became 
celebrated;  the  perfection  of  painting,  therefore, 
may  be  dated  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  which  time  Andrea  Perocchio  was 
the  mafter  of  Leon  ARDA  de  ViNCi,  Pietro  Pe^ 
RcciNO  ofRAPHAEi  Urbin,  and  Ghirlandaio 

ofMlCHAELANGELO. 

Soon  after  thi*?,  as  all  the  world  knows,  paint- 
ing took  futh  Itrides  towaids  perfection;  that, 
owing  to  the  fchools  thefe  great  men  edablifhed, 
Angelo  having  (ei  up  his  at  Florence,  Raphael 
at  Rome,  and  Vinci  at  Mi  l an,  it  was  carried  to 
a  pitch  of  excellence  from  which  connoifures  infift 
it  has  ever  fince  been  on  the  decline. 

Certainly  the  talents  of  Leonard  a  de  Vinci, 
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whofe  fludy  was  to  difTufe  that  merit  he  fo  eminently 
pyflefled,  who  was  the  painter's  preceptor,  and  the 
favourite  of  kings,  by  this  time  had  made  tlieir 
rightful  impredion.  Micharl  Ange  i.o,  who  was 
confideied  as  the  greareft  defigner  that  ever  exided, 
and  acknowledged  to  know  anatomy  more  perfectly 
than  any  man  in  the  world,  who  fought  perfect i(m 
in  folitude,  and  of  whom  it  was  laid  that  painting 
was  jealous  and  required  the  whole  man  to  hcrfclf, 
by  this  time  had  added  wonder  to  curiofity. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  this  great  man  was  equally 
remarkable  in  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture, 
and  belides  was  a  good  poet.  Mis  ftatues,  though  few, 
were,  however  admiiable.  His  paintings  were  nu- 
merous, and  are  fo -well  known  that  it  would  be  an 
infult  to  his  memory,  and  the  talle  of  the  conofcenti, 
to  defcribe  their  beauties,  and  his  fame  as  an  archi- 
tect will  remain  while  their  is  any  vcftage  of  St, 
Peter's  at  Rome*,  St,  |ohn's  at  Fi.okence,  the 
Capitol,  the  Farnefc  Palace,  or  his  own  houfe. 


*  I  Iniift  here  give  another  proof  how  vefy  indefinite  all  aiTf-r- 
tions  are  as  to  hiftorical  facts.  Able  authors  infill  tliat  Micaafl 
Angelo  built  St.  PETER'i  at  Rome,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  as 
pofitively  infifl:  it  was  built  Vy  Raphah,,  at  tlie  expfefs  connnaiid 
of  Leo  the  tenth.  Perhaps  my  wileft  v/ay  would  have  been  to  have 
funk  both  aflcrtions,  but  I  thought  it  tlie  fairelt  conduct  to  let  than 
go  as  they  are  that  my  readers  may  jud^e  for  thcinielves. 
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Raphael  who  defervcs,  perhaps,  even  flronger 
praife  than  hjs  great  cotempi^raries  had  alfo  to  the 
other  various  perfections  of  painting  added  the 
Graces.  He  has  been  (lyled  the  Prince  of  Painters 
and  the  divine  Raphael, 

Du  Fresnoy  fays,  fpeaking  of  this  wondetful 
man,  that  *•  he  furpafred  all  modern  painters,"  (iill 
adhering  to  the  old  di'linciion  of  making  the  Greeks 
the  ancients,  "  bccaufc  he  podclRd  more  of  the 
"  excellent  parts  of  painting  than  any  other;  and 
'•  it  is  believed  that  he  equalled  the  ancients,  ex. '" 
"  cepting  that  he  defigncd  not  naked  bodies  with  • 
*'  fo  much  learning  as  Michael  Ancelo;  but 
"  his  guflo  of  defign  is  purer,  and  much  beticr. 
*'  He  painted  with  not  fo  good,  ^o  full,  and  fo 
"  graceful  a  manner,  as  Corregio;  nor  has  he 
"  any  thing  of  the  contrail  of  the  lights  and  fhadows, 
"  or  fo  ftrong  and  free  a  colouring,  as  Titian  ; 
**  but  he  had  without  comparifon  a  better  difpofitioti 
"  in  his  pieces,  than  either  Tin  an,  Coi^Regio, 
"  Michael  Angelo,  or  all  the  refl  of  the  fuc- 
"  ceeding  painters  to  our  days.  His  choice  of  atti- 
"  tudes,  of  heads,  of  ornaments,  the  fuitablenefs  of  liis 
*•  drapery,  his  manner  of  defigning,  his  varieties,  his 
*'  contrails,  his  expreflTions,  were  beautiful  in  per- 
"  fection;  but  above  all,  he  poifeircd  the  graces  in 
"  fo  advantageous  a  manner,  that  he  has  never  fince, 
"  been  equalled  by  any  other/* 
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The  fchool  of  thefe  three  great  nnaflers  con- 
firmed ilie  reign  of  painting  fo  completely,"  that  it 
could  not  but  be  difiui'ed  for  ever  through  the 
world  ;  for  cxclufive  of  the  great  number  of  pupils 
they  turned  out,  thofe  fchools  at  length  grew  into  a 
I'ydemaric  ellablifliment  under  the  Caracci  ;  who, 
added  to  their  own  refpective  merits,  have  rendered 
iheir  names  illudtious  by  complimenting  the  world 
with  fuch  painters  as  Guido,  Domenechino,  and 
l^AN  FRANCO;  thus  Continuing  the  ftudy  of  painting 
in  its  moll  finilhed  and  perlect  Ityle  almolt  up  to 
ihe  prefcHt  time. 

The  influence  of  this  art  by  this  time  was  felt  in 
remoter  countries.  Albert  Durer,  began  to 
altonilh  Germany,  Holben,  or  Holbein, 
SwiTZER  L  AN  D,  and  Lucas,  Holland.  P'rance, 
and  Flanders  had  their  painters,  and  England 
felt  a  reflected  glow  from  this  warmth  that  difFufed 
itfelf  through  the  Continent  which  kindled  foon 
into  a  fire  under  the  influence  of  fir  Thomas 
More,  who  introduced  Holbein  to  Henry  the 
eighth  *. 


.  •  This  introduction  was  very  flrikinj^,  and  exhibits  a  certain 
proof  that  before  that  time  painting  had  arrived  to  no  perfection  in 
England.  Sir  Thomas  More  invited  tlie  king  to  aa  entertain, 
xiient ;  and,  in  the  great  hall  of  his  lioufe  hung  up  all  the  favourite 
pictures  of  Holbein,  difpofed  in  the  mod  advantageous  fi.tuations 
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After  the  arrival  of  Holbein,  painting  began 
to  be  better  known  in  England  ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  'he  names  and  productions  of 
Hemskirk,  who  ftudied  at  Rome,  and  modelled 
himlelf  upon  the  Italian  fchool,  and  who,  though 
not  very  defervedly,  was  called  the  Raphael  of 
Holland  and  Breugkl,  whofe  drawings  are  faid 
to  he  fo  correct  that  they  cannot  be  copied,  began 
to  be  known. 

Elsheimf.r  whofe  pictures  are  generally  fmall 
landlcapes,  hillories,  or  candlelight  pieces  with 
figures,  and  which  arc  fo  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
digious labour  and  pains  he  bellowed  upon  them 
that  they  are  fo  highly  e deemed  as  only  to  be  found 
in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  was  alfo  a  name  that 
found  its  way  into  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 

But  Otho  Venius,  the  mafler  of  Rubens, 
brought  the  tafte  of  the  Englifh  for  painting  much 
forwarder  than  it  has  been  before.     He  ftudied  at 


they  could  be  placed.  The  king  Was  fo  delighted  with  the  pictures 
that  he  re()nefted  to  know  if  the  artift  was  alive,  and  if  any  money 
would  tempt  him  to  refidc  in  his  court.  This  was  the  effect  fir 
Thomas  wifhed  the  pictures  to  produce.  Holbein  was  h\tro- 
duced  to  the  king,  who  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  nobility,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  h^^'e  fo  many  origin<U 
paintings  of  Holbein  in  this  country. 
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Rome  particularly  under  ZuChero,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Antwerp,  whei^e  he  ornamented  the 
principal  churches  with  his  paintings.  He  had 
many  tempting  offers  both  from  France  and  En- 
gland to  leave  his  native  country,  but  could  rcvtr 
be  prevailed  upon;  they  were,  thercforcj obliged  to 
be  content  with  his  pictures,  which  it  may  be  eafily 
conceived,  as  they  formed  Rubens,  were  admirable 
objects  of  imitation  for  the  painters  of  a  country, 
in  which  the  art  was  yet  in  its  infancy  as  to  its  na- 
tive ar  lifts. 

That  it  was  known,  however,  and  that  very  uni- 
verfally,  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  we  are  generally 
given  to  underftand  that  no  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand 
Hemifh  artifls  of  different  defcriptions  were  fettlf  d 
in  London  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  eighth;  and 
as  at  the  head  of  the  painters  we  have  feen  Hol- 
bein the  principal  fupport  at  that  time  of  the 
Flcmidi  fcbool,  it  is  impoffible  but  the  art  of  paint- 
ing raufl  have  been  greatly  admired,  and  of  courfe 
imitated. 

This  importation  of  FlemiHi  artifts  continuecj 
throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and 
by  this  means,  at  fecond  hand,  the  Englifh  had  the 
fatisfaction  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  works 

vox,  in,  tf 
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•of  GuiDO,  Titian,  Julio  Romano,  and  Cor- 
REGioj  and,  as  many  noblemen  and  ambafladors 
^ad  alfo  imported  pictures  from  Italy,  neither 
Raphael  nor  his  cotemporaries  were  altogether 

unknown  in  England. 

•»  ,  ■■      I         ■■ ' 
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CHAP    X. 


MUSIC, 


Having  already  faking  up  the  fubjcct  of  GuiDd 
Aretin  e,  with  a  view  to  fhew  that  his  difcovcries 
were  the  improvement,  not  the  invention  of  mufic, 
I  fliall  now  fpeak  of  that  theme,  on  which  I  always 
dwell  with  fo  much  pleafure,  by  watching  its  pro- 
grefs  onward  from  that  period  to  the  death  of 
of  Elizabeth*. 


*  There  are  four  great  men  of  the  name  of  A  ret  in  E.  Tliefirft 
GuiDO,  is  this  inventor  of  miific  ijs  he  has  been  called.  The  feconJ, 
Leonard,  was  celebrated  for  eloquence,  and  had  thefe  wortis  for  an 
epitaph.  "  Since  the  death  of  Leonard  hiftory  is  in  mourning, 
♦*  eloquence  is  become  mute.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Mufes  cannot 
"  forbear  Ihedding  tears."  The  third,  Francis^  was  a  great 
teacher,  and  fuch  an  expounder  of  law  that  he  was  called  the  Prince 
of  Subtilties.  He  h;id  fucli  a  vivacity  of  genius  tlii\;  his  wit  be- 
came a  proverb.  Tlie  fourth,  Peter,  was  famous  for  liis  f.itirical 
writings.  He  was  fo  bold  as  to  venture  inyectives  agai^\ft  kings  j^ 
and,  it  was  on  this  account  tiiat  he  goc  tlie  title  of  tlie  Scourge  of 
Princes.  He  picqued  himfelf  on  his  lampoons,  and  faid  that  they 
did  more  good  to  tlie  world  than  fermons,  and  tirs  judgment  as  his 
f«^e  kept  iiu)r.tlity  in  view,  obtained  ;  but  it  at  hit  led  hiiu  intu  \i^ 
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I  have  flicwn  already  that  mufic  is  very  ancient 
in  this  country ;  but,  that  there  may  be  no  conteife 
as  to  what  it  was  any  where  before  Aretin  e,  or  in 
what  manner  its  influence  was  conveyed  to  the 
heart,  I  fliall  now  only  take  it  up  from  his  time, 
and  keep  to  this  fpot,  except  any  allufions  fliould 
be  nccclFary  to  throw  a  light  on  the  fubjcct. 

Chriftianity  introduced  mufic  into  England. 
"  In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  choral  mufic  in  this 
*'  country,"  fays  Bede,  "  it  is  worihy  of  remark 
*'  that  as  it  was  firll  cllabliflied  in  tlie  cathedial  of 
$'  Canteraury,  when  the  fir  ft  of  the  Roman 
"  fingers  fettled  on  the  converfion  of  the  Englifli  to 
*•  chriflianiiy,  fo  that  choir  for  a  feries  of  years  pro- 
*'  duced  a  fucceffion  of  men  di!linguifhed  for  their 
*'  excellence  in  it.  Among  ihefc,  Theodore  the 
*'  archbifhop,  and  Adrian  theabott,  his  friend  and 
••  coadjutor,  are  particularly  noted." 

Thus  mufic  gained  onward  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  for  this  original  cllablifliment  of  mufic 
at  Canterbury  was  in  the  eighth  century.     In  the 

centioufnefs  which  proved  fatal  to  him ;  and  thus  his  enemies  gained 
a  complete  triumph  over  Iiimj  for,  beinji  dtlijhtcd  with  foinc  ob- 
fccnc  and  immoral  convcrfation,  he  was  feized  with  fiich  a  violent 
fit  of  laughter,  that,  overturning  the  chair,  onwliich  he  fat,  he  fell 
upon  his  bead  and  received  fuch  a  blow  tlat  he  died  upon  the  fpot. 
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reif^n  of  that  monarch  lived  a  man  named  Osf,  e  r  >j, 
though  Bale  places  him  a  century  back  warder,  to 
whom  is  attributed  as  much  as  to  ARiixiNE,  nay, 
this  author  fays  that  Aretine  was  o.ily  his  fol- 
lower* This  man  was  much  favoured  by  Lan- 
FRANc  bifiiop  of  Canterbury,  and  is  fpoken  o£ 
as  one  profoundly  (killed  in  the  fcience  of  mufic. 
He  left  behind  him  a  treatifc  which  has  throv;n 
many  new  lights  on  harmony ;  but  it  is  [o  crude,  in- 
4iigefled,  and  ctbftriife,  that,  like  many  other  things 
on  that  fubject,  it  were  better  that  it  had  never 
beea  wriuen. 

There  can  be  no  doub?,  however,  that,  except 
the  native  and  wild  melodies  which  were  the  cha- 
racteric  of  the  national  mufic  here  as  they  were 
every  where  elfc,  that  what  was  called  mufic  fcicn- 
tifically  was  little  more  than  the  gregorian  chant,  fo 
often  mentioned,  and  whicii  certainly  made  up  the 
effence  of  the  recitative  of  Lully. 

St.  Bernard,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, has  endeavoured  to  fimplify  this  fpccies  of 
mufic,  and,  as  he  calls  it,  "  correct  the  folly  of 
*'  thofe  who  depg^rt  from  the  rules  of  melody."  He 
complains,  as  any  man  of  talle  would  do  who  lives  at 
this  day,  of  the  foppery  and  irregularity  of  teachers, 
who   promulgate    abiurdity  aud    confecrate    error. 
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"  But,"  fays  he,  "  they  fay  it  is  done  by  a  kind  of 
"  mufical  licence.  What  fort  of  licence  is  this, 
*'  which,  walking  in  the  region  of  diflimilitude,  in- 
"  troduces  confufion  and  uncertainty,  the  mother 
"  of  prefumption  and  the  refuge  of  error?  I  fay 
*'  what  is  this  liberty  which  joins  oppoiites  and  goes 
"  beyond  natural  land-marks;  and  which,  as  it  im- 
*'  pofes  an  inelegance  on  the  compohtion,  offers  an, 
"  infult  to  nature.'* 

This  man  who  knew  and  felt  that  nothing  fe- 
conds  devotion  like  mufic»  did  not  wifh  that  the 
priefts  fhould  introduce  fchifms  for  the  cars  any 
more  than  for  mind.  Indeed  his  labours  were  in- 
defatigable to  root  out  impofition  in  both;  neither, 
however,  fuccccdcd  to  his  wifii,  though  in  both  he 
wrought  fome  reform,  but  impofition  is- the  cfl'ence 
of  proftffors  of  fcicnces  as  well  as  of  religion;  and 
while  by  deception  money  may  be  got  little  con^ 
fcience  will  be  made  of  pafTing  off  fallacy  for  truth^ 
and  art  for  nature. 

Mufic  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  fo  favourttft 
a  topic  that  it  employed  the  pens  of  many  eminent 
authors.  Walter  Monk,  o-f  Evesham,  a  mart 
as  well  of  lively  wit  as  of  iincere  devotion,  for  thcfe 
qualities  are  certainly  not  incompatible,  wrote  a  fen- 
fible  work  which   ho  called  OJ  the  Speculation,  of 
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Mujic.  The  celebrated  Roger  Bacon,  who  wa» 
complimented  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  ta- 
lents with  the  title  of  Magician,  under  a  general  be». 
lief  that  his  tranfcendant  abilities  mujft  have  been 
fupernatural,  and  whofe  brazen  head  has  fo  often 
infufcd  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  that 
he  might  leave  no  fcience  untreated,  wrote  a  work 
which  he  called  De  Valorc  Mujica,    . 

Simon  Tailler,  a  dominican,  and  a  Scotch- 
man, Johannes  Pediasimus,  and  feveral  others, 
were  alfo  at  this  period  mufical  writers;  but  ic 
would  be  trivial  ,to  notice  more  than  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  clerical  duty  to  know  the  principles  of 
harmony,  and  this  clearly  proves  in  what  mannej; 
the  Clerks  who  exhibited  at  Clerkenwell  came  to. 
be  qualified  to  reprefent  the  Myfteries,  which  con* 
iifted  of  fmging  as  well  as  dialogue. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mufic  was  not  only  known 
to  the  laity,  but  taught  them  by  the  churchmen,  whQ 
very  fcnfibly  and  properly  foftened  the  more  ri_ 
gpraiis  duties  of  religious  worfhip  by  permitting  in- 
nocent relaxations  of  thi^  kind,  efpecially  among 
the  youthful  part  of  both  fcxcs,  who  very  naturally 
and  laudably  indulged  in  that  vivacity  which  foftened 
their  labour  and  taught  them  to  know  content. 
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Thus  fucb  fongs  and  ballads  as  fuited  their  fitua- 
lions  and  talents,  in  England  as  in  every  other 
country,  became  the  delight  and  the  folace  of  the 
vretched,  the  luxury  of  the  indolent,  and  the  re- 
laxation of  the  thrifty;  all  which,  were  proof  nc- 
ceffary,  might  be  traced  back  to  very  remote  times 
but  we  have  no  time  nor  occafton  for  the  Cearch. 

To  fhcv^,  however,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
common  and  familiar  than  mufic,  it  made  up  the 
deliglu  of  the  people  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Tli£  carpenter's  wife  in  Cu avct.k's  Miller  s  Tale  is 
courted  to  the  mufic  of  the  fautric,  by  her  lover  Ni- 
cholas the  fcholar  of  Oxford.  Her  other  lover, 
Absolon  thepariOi  clerk,  fmgs  to  his  geternCjand 
his  ribible.  All  this  has  been  remarked  by  an  in- 
genious author  who  fays  "  if  fo  many  arts  were  ne- 
'*  ceffary  to  win  t\\c  heart  of  a  carpenter's  wife,  what 
"  mufical  accomplidiments  mud  be  rcquifite  to  gain 
*'  the  affectioiLs  of  females  in  higher  life.** 

Camden  fpeaks  of  the  mufic  of  thefe  timc% 
and  notices  that  the  poetry,  which  was  evidently 
comic,  and  which  he  calls  "  bobbing  rhimcs," 
though  ihcy  were  levelled  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
were  written  by  clergymen.  He  tells  us  of  Wal- 
ter dc  Masses,  and  fays  that,  though  in  the  reign 
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of  Henry  the  fecond,  he  filled  all  England  with 
his  meriments,  he  was  archdeacon  of  Oxford  ;  fo 
that  poets  of  all  defcriptions  very  fenfibly  contri- 
buted to  the  public  amufement  by  courting  the  bed 
poflible  affillance  their  writings  could  profit  by. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  thefe  ditties  were  multi- 
plied into  a  prodigious  number;  Chaucer's  bal- 
lads, of  which  he  compoled  many,  were  in  great 
vogue,  as  were  alfo  thoTe  of  Lydgate,  and  other 
writers.  John  Shirley,  in  the  year  1440,  made 
a  large  collection  of  thefe  which  were  publifhed 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Boke  cleped  the  abllracte 
"  brevyaire,  compyled  of  diverfe  ballades,  roundels, 
"  virilays,  tragedyes,  envoys,  complaints,  moralityes 
*'  floryes  practyfed,  and  eke  devyfed  and  ymagined, 
*^  as  it  fheweth  here  following,  collected  by  John 
•'  Shirley." 

It  is  imagined  that  the  tunes  of  thefe  fongs  are 
all  loll,  but  I  cannot  be  induced  to  believe  it,  and 
I  fhould  not  v/onder  on  the  contrary,  if  many  of 
them  w^ere  familiar  to  us  at  this  raoment.  Who 
knows  the  origin  Derry  DowUf  Oh  Ponder  Well,  and 
many  others,  which  will  never  be  forgot.  We 
know  that  in  fome  of  the  madrigals,  which  were 
compofed  in  this  and  the  following  century,  the 
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Italian  fchool,  in  its  higheO:  profperity,  never  pi'o- 
duced  any  thing,  either  for  melody  or  harmonyj 
more  beautiful. 

The  eailicft  authority  it  is  acknowledged  that 
■we  have  of  a  pofitive  tune,  and  the  name  of  its 
compofer,  is  to  a  fong  of  Chaucer  beginning,  "  I 
"  have  a  lady."  It  was  compofed  by  Cornysii 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  but  this  weighs 
nothing  with  me.  When  I  confider  that  one  of  the 
fweetell  combinations  of  melody  and  harmony  that 
ever  adorned  the  fweetefl  of  all  ftudies  was  com- 
pofed as  nearly  as  poiTible  to  that  very  time,  I  cannot 
be  awake  and  believe  that  mufic,  even  in  that  reign, 
was  not  in  the  higheft  perfection,  or  at  lead  that 
there  were  not  compofers  that  unconfcioufly  excelled 
the  productions  of  Italy;  for  it  is  impollible  to 
deny  that  it  is  a  higher  compliment  to  the  reputation 
of  a  compofer  to  be  known  by  "  How  merrily  we 
"  live,"  the  f;lee  that  I  allude  to,  than  by  the  mod 
abftrufe  church  compohtiou  that  ever  was  com- 
pofed. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  certain,  becaufe  we  know 
of  no  tunes  written  down  and  handed  forward  that 
we  are  not  in  poffcflion  of  them.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  but  nurfes  and  other  common  people  have 
learned  them  of  one  another  from  time  immemorial  j 
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and,  by  the  fame  token,  when  the  beautiful 
melodies  which  are  now  our  favourites,  {hall  be 
fung  familiarily  and  with  plcafure  two  hundred 
years  hence  by  all  thofe  who  have  hearts  and  ears, 
it  will  be  little  conjectured  that  they  owe  the  de- 
light they  receive  to  l^uRCELLj  Arne,  and  Bqyce., 

According  to  this,  I  don't  care  for  what  is  trea- 
fured  up,  I  care  for  what  is  univerfally  known;  and 
my  reafon  particularly  is,  that  what  is  treafured  up 
is  fcicntific,  and  what  is  univerfally  known  is  na- 
tural, one  is  ingenuity,  and  the  other  genius,  one 
art,  and  the  other  nature;  and  thus,  ijpon  the  fame 
principle  that  oral  tradition  has  done  much  more 
for  hidory  than  record,  fo  memory  mufl  infallibly 
ha\^e  done  more  for  mufic  than  notation,  and  if  I 
arp  aCked,  having  no  chronicled  proof  of  thi?  atier* 
tion,  how  I  can  maintain  it,  I  (h  ill  anfwer  that  the 
fact  is  as  unerring  as  any  orher  fixed  criterion  in  na- 
ture;  and  that,  though  I  did  not  fee  the  fun  fliine  two 
hundred  years  ago,  I  can  with  fafety  iniiil  that  his 
beams  were  as  radiant,  and  his  career  as  glorious  a,s 
at  this  moment. 

At  the  fame  time  I  do  not  blame  the  dilif<'nce 
of  ihofe  who  have  taken  pains  to  afcerfai-f):  vihax 
ve'Iliges  there  are  of  ancient  muHc  in  (his  coumryi^ 
and  one  of  my  reafon^  is,  that  in  lb  doing,  they  ma,y 

X  2 
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fall  in  the  way  of  materials  that  might  fliame  the 
mufic  of  any  other  country,  I  have  given  one  ftrong 
inftance  of  this,  and  fliall  by  and  by  produce  other 
inftanccs.  In  the  mean  time,  that  I  may  not  get  too 
forward,  I  fliall  make  feme  remarks  on  mufic  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

ft  has  been  well  noticed,  by  an  ingenious  and 
elegant  writer,  that  nothing  has  given  fo  complete 
an  infight  into  the  character  of  mufic,  at  this  remote 
period,  as  the  writings  ofBoccACE  and  Chaucer, 
The  Tcii  Talcs  of  Boccace  contained  in  his  De- 
cameron^ are  not  only  entirely  dramatic,  but  of  that 
particular  fpecies  that  might  be  immediately  formed 
into  operas;  fo  are  tire  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chau- 
cer. The  materials  are  perfectly  adapted  for  mufic; 
andjto  fliew  how  nearly  poetry  and  mufic  are  allied, 
and  in  their  nature  bear  the  fame  locality,  the  fub- 
jects  Boccace  has  chofen  are  elegant  and  refined, 
fuch  would  beft  fuit  Italian  mufic,  at  that  time  re- 
gular and  fcientific,  and  thofe  of  Chaucer  com- 
mon and  natUTial,  fuch  as  fuited  the  plain  fimpliciiy 
of  Englifli  mufic,  in  which  laft  character,  by  the  bye, 
is  fometimes  contained  a  fublimity  beyond  fcience, 

0 

After  a  plague  at  Florence,  Boccace  makes 
feven  ladies,  of  noble  birth  and  honourable  princi- 
ples, propofe  to  retire  to  a  diftance  for  fear  of  in- 
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Fection,  and  to  deplore  tlie  misfortunes  of  ihe  times; 
but,  left  they  fhould  too  rigidly  indulge  their  me- 
lancholy they  determine  to  invite  three  gentlemen, 
alfo  of  birth  and  honour,  to  acconiprny  thcir^.  The 
fchcmc  is  put  into  execution;  their  little  retreat  be- 
comes a  perfect  paradiic;  and,  among  other  things, 
to  beguile  the  time,  ihey  each  relate  a  (lory. 

But  this  is  not  all,  wc  are  told  that  this  company 
fung,  danced,  and  played  upon  various  inPirumcnts; 
and  we  are  given  to  undcrdaad  diat  ihey  introduced 
the  ftory  of  Palamon  and  Arciie,  which  we  may  re- 
member fo  delighted  queen  Elizarkth,  and  other 
novels,  and  that  they  even  called  in  their  fcrvants 
to  perfonate  the  clowns  and  under  parts,  who  ac- 
companied themfelves  with  the  bagpipe,  while  others 
played  the  lute  and  the  viol ;  hence  we  have  clearly 
the  origin  of  the  Italian  opera. 

Chaucer,  who  went  for  funplicity  as  Boccace 
did  for  elegance,  chofe  a  more  common  and  more 
homely  vehicle.  He  fuppoles  tweniy-uine  peribns 
of  both  fexes.  of  as  different  employments  and  cha- 
racters as  the  mod  fertile  imagination  could  fug- 
geft,  together  with  hinifelf,  making  in  all  thij'y, 
who  fet  out  from  the  Tabarde  Inn  in  the  Botough  *, 
on   a   pilgrimage    to  the    Shrine    of   St.    Thomas 

*  This  inn  was  formerly  the  lodging  of  tlic  abbot  of  Hydi;  ne^ 
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a  Becket,  at  Canterbury.  Among  thefe  are 
a  fquire,  his  fon,  and  his  fervant ;  a  priorefs,  a 
nun,  a  monk,  a  merchant,  a  clerk  of  Oxford,  a 
ferjeant  at  law,  a  haberdafher,  a  carpenter,  a  wea- 
ver, a  dyer,  a  cook,  a  ploughman,  a  miller,  and 
pther  characters  equally  well  contrafted. 

Each  of  thefe  characters  is  to  tell  two  tales  in 
the  way  to  Canterbury,  and  two  on  their  return. 
They  cad  lots  who  fliall  begin  and  the  firft  lot  falls 
on  the  knight,  who  tells  the  (lory  of  Palamon  and 
Arcite^  from  which  Edwards  took  his  play  which 
has  been  already  noticed  *. 


Winchester,  the  fign  was  a  Tarbarde,  a  word  fignifying  a  fhort 
jacket,  or  lleevelefs  coat,  whole  before,  open  on  both  fides,  with  <v 
fquare  colUr  and  hanging  fleeves.  Stow  tells  iis  that  from  the 
wearing  of  this  garment  fome  of  thofc  on  the  foundation  at  Queen's 
College  are  called  Taberdarii.  The  fervants  of  their  reflective 
mafters  walked  in  coats  of  this  form  in  proceflTion  from  the  Middle 
Temple  to  Weftminfler  Hall,  at  the  genqra,!  call  of  ferjeat)ts  in  1736. 
The  hoft  of  this  inn  at  the  time  of  Chaucer  was  named  Baili.^e. 
His  character  is  a'dmirably  drawn,  and  the  humour  of  it  greatly 
lieightened  by  his  having  a  termagant  for  his  wife.  Dryden  de. 
lights  in  this  idea,  and  fays  that  from  the  truth  and  variety  th'-own 
into  the  different  defcriptions  of  Chaucer's  characters,  '♦  he  was 
*'  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  humours,  the  features,  nay  tlie 
**  very  drefs  of  the  pilgrims  as  diftinctly  as  if  he  had  flipped  with 
•♦  them  at  the  Tabarde  at  SoutUwaik." 

•  Having  mentioned  Dryden's  own  opinion  of  Chaucer.  It 
may  not  be  amifs  to  relate  what  he  fays  of  Cowley,  who  never 
eould  bear  the^idea  of  that  great  poet.     With  as  niucli  wonder  %s 
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In  thofe  talcs,  not  only  tlie  muficof  ihofe  times 
is  particularly  defcribed,  but  the  names  of  the  in- 
ftruments  are  enumerated  on  which  the  performers 
were  accuflomed  to  play.  The  lute,  the  rote,  the 
fiddle,  the  fautrie,  the  bagpipe,  the  getron,  the  ri- 
bible,  the  citole,  and  the  flute,  were  inflruments  in 
common  ufe*,  and  from  many  lines  inthe  prologues 


pity,  Dryden  fays,  **  I  have  often  heard  the  late  earl  of  Leicester 
**  fay  that  Mr.  Cowley  was  of  opinion  that  Chaucer  was  a  dry 
**  old  fdfhioned  wit  not  wortli  receiving  ;  and  that,  luving  read  him 
**  over  at  my  lord's  teqiiefl,  he  declared  he  had  no  tafte  of  him." 
Perhaps  Cowley  would  have  liked  him  if  he  had  introduced  a  few 
iiiore  expletives.  The  author,  whofework  has  put  me  in  mind  of 
this  remark  of  Dryden,  fpeaks  of  another  circumftance  equally  as 
extraordinary,  which  is,  that  Handel  make  no  fcruple  of  declaring 
himfelf  infcnfible  as  to  tlie  mufic  of  Purcejll.  That  Purcell 
very  often  foard  above  Handel  is  a  truth;  but  ihafflANDELdid  not  _ 
tafte  what  he  loved  and  (tudled  cannot  be  truth.  Perhaps  envy  repre. 
fented  Chaucer  to  Cowley,  through  the  veil  of  affectation  and 
quaintnefs,  and  Purcell  to  Handel,  thrpughthe  fog  of  fugue  and 
fouaterpoint. 

*  Speght  fuppofes  the  rote  to  fignify  an  inftrument  ufed  ia 
Wales,  but  it  has  been  contended  that  Speght  has  miftakea  the 
word  for  crota,  or  crowd..  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  with  the  aflift. 
ance  of  Spencer,  has  fet  the  matter  right  by  Ihewingthat  it  mean? 
aharp.     Spencer's  words  are. 

Worthy  of  great  Ppeb us' rote, 
\  The  triumphs  of  Phlegilban  Jovs  he  wrote, 

That  all  th.  gods  admired  his  lofty  note. 

The  fautrie  is  evidently  a  corruption  from  pfaltery,  and  g^trOQ, 
is  the  cittern,  and  the  citole  is  unqueftionably  the  dulcixucr. 
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to  the  (lifFc^;cnt  n(^rics^\jie  learq^l;))4  what  fort  of  pef- 
fons  iliei'e  iii{lruinc}Us^\v^re,|ibYpd  upon.  The  pro- 
jogue  to  the  ft]u],re's  tale  fays, 

He  co^de  Wges  niiike  -and  wel  endife 

Jiille*!  anv^fkf  duimce,  protray  and  wel  write. 

So  that  we  find  ihe  fon'of  a  knight  educated  in 
a  manner  fuijablo  to  his  birth,  was  able  to  writc^ 
iJancc,  portray,  and  make  vcrfcs,  nay,  and  to  add 
«iufic  to  his  verfes,  if  the  term  to  make  fongs  may 
J>e  fo  underflood  and  fo  of  the  ,rell  t.  But  many 
other  inftruments  were  ufed  at  that  time  as  may 
be  feen  by  the  following  lid  of  performers  who  at; 
inulod    Edvvaro   the  third,  five   trompettes,   one 

t live  pipers,^ip.ae  labrete,  one  mabre,  two 

clarions,  one  fedcUer,  three  waigiitcsi"  • 

t  It  uray^ot  be.i^nentcitdiiTiiH? to  notices. t)«tij^e  mapi^rof  the  tiaic. 
in  which  Chaucer  1:  11  delineated  in  thefel'ales.  Wcleafii 

ffo:n  th^m  that  a  ha;H'",.i!i(  f,  a  car|.entcr,  a  wca^'er,  adyer,  a'nd'a^ 
maker  ot"  taj^eftry.were  in.fhefttuk  of  fu«Mi  citizens  as  had  expee*l 
t,  coming  X^oid'M.iyor  oi  Lonponj  and  that  their  wives 

in  ^  ..:  K  f  were  i  lilcd  Madams.     Tliat  cooks  were  great  cheats, 

aiid  won'  1  0(1  t;  (,  fa'tnc  mifat  more  than  ot^ce.  That  the  mafters 
of  fhfps  were  pirates,  aJid  made  it  no  cafe  of  confcience  to  rteal  fhe 
vln<-  out,. of  tlif-  vcifels.of  tiicir  chapmen  while  tliey  lay  afleep,  thai) 
phyficians,  to  appear  more  wife  and  more  incomprehenfible,  mad©^ 
a(lr6!o'j?;y  a  jJArf  of  their  ftitdy,-that  weaving  of  'clo(h  was  a  very  pro- 
fitable trade,  and  that  there  was  a  manufactory  of  that  kind  near  Bath-, 
and  that  bigotry  was  fo  prevalent  that  even  the  wife  of  a  weave! 
would  not  fcruple  to  make  a pilgrinda^e  to  Rome,  or  Jerusalem, 
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This  win  be  fufficient  to  (hew  that  mufic,  m  its  na- 
tive fiinplicity,  and  thereFore  in  its  trued  beauty,  was 
known  and  admired  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  poetry  became  familiar  it  of 
courfe  called  for  the  aflifiance  of  this  its  auxiliary; 
thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  we  fhould  at  this 
moment  be  able  to  afcertain  the  very  airs  fung 
in  common  from  Edw^ard  the  third  to  Henry 
the  eighth,  many  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  we 
know,  but  are  unconfcious  of  their  dates,  were  it 
not  that  notation  was  rendered  obfolete  by  the  re- 
formation ;  which,  as  it  deftroyed  every  veftige  of 
the  manufcriptural  church  mufic  at  the  diffolution 
of  the  monaitarieS)  fo  of  courfe  it  had  no  more 
mercy  upon  the  laical. 

Indeed  many  other  reafons  concurred  to  render 
ancient  notation  ufelefs.  Printing,  though  it  had 
gone  a  very  extenfive  length  towards  embellilhing 
literature,  had  not  yet  extended  to  mufic.  Every 
character  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  found 
tipon  paper  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Romart 
ritual,  and  circulated  in  manufcript.  Types  noW 
let  the  matter  to  rights ;  and,  as  every  inventor  is 
fond  of  illuftrating  his  difcoveries  as  amply  and 
varioufly  as  poilible,  what  wonder  of  notation  fhould 
Vol.  III.      ^^"'^  i^      y 


^i« 
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jpjifjcp^^eiyf^^  yitji  cncreafing  elegance,  till,  at  laft, 
«i|j.^r^^dji^pjj(ji^^,form  in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

-Tt3q  *>iorrr  3-frfi  '?m.frT 

rfrfj  rPj^  ^is  account  thofe  compofitions,  for  whick 
;jEngli{h  compofers  have  been  fo  celebrated,   and 
^particularly  their  madrigals,  were  not  made  known 
|ill^  early  in  the  fixteenih  century  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in 
^^^^  i^'iorm  as  to  be  tranfmitted  on  to  us,  for  that 
^^hcy  y/ti^t  common  and  in  high  eftimation   is   in- 
dubitable, but  being  written  in  odd  parts,  without 
bars,  and  with  ligatures,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  fix 
j^n  them  fo  precifc  a  character  as  to  form  any  judg- 
^^^ent  of  the  melodies  or  the  relation  the  parts  have 
,|^^ach  other. 

eKflfiim^O  srij  .  2>(iold  ni  )< 

fjr  In  this  cafe,  thougn  we  mull  implicitly  give 
•  credit,  to  that  genius  and  that  knowledge  which 
■,,K/ere  as  completely  known  in  that  early  period  in 
jjjEn  GLAND  as  every  where  elfe,  yet  no  certainly  as 
j^j^l^their  partiqulair  operation  can  attach  to  our  af- 
iJertions  till  Henry  the  eighth;  who,  by  deftro'ying 
-(I the  convents  and  with  them  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts found  there,  obliged  mufic  to  fhift  for  itfelf; 

uVhich,  being  a  child  of  nature,  acquired  flrengtk 

"    '     ,  1  r  1       •■  .'.'■-  Vi^  Dojfii'jio:: 

v;«pd  beauty  from  that  ^mancipation,-^  -^     '    .  ; 

^mj  SKf  »"*^1  »c  ^^^i  however,  by  this  means  to  lomp 
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certainty  as  to  compofers  in  the  fifteenth  century; 

for  not  only  the  -madrigals  that  Were  ihve'nted  after 

the  new  notation  were  at  that  time  printed,  but  many 

of  the  old  ones  were  made  to  afTume  this  more  per- 

.fect  form,  and,  therefore,  are  preferved  even  to  this 

4ay.  ;  "  Sumer  is  Icumen,  a  celebrated  madrigal  for 

Six  voices,  the  manufcript  of  which  is  now  in  the 

^Britifh  Mufeum,  was  compofed  about  1460.    Skel. 

TON,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the    feventh,  wrote 

,  fqngs,  which  were  compofed  in  parts  by  COrnisU| 

and  many  others  might  be  mentioned,'^  fJOBJidi  i:^ 

if^u  .r,  V ,;  ^,j  jiQa:c^:^  .,  n  ^^^iui&^,',  lijiw  has  ^«i6d 

«^,,5  Fran^jhinuSj  who  wrote  a  work  which  was 
printed  at  Milan,  gives  fome  of  the  firft  examples 
for  the  improvement  of  mufical  notation,  but  thefe 
,,  cl;aracters  were  cut  out  in  blocks;  the  Germans, 
however,  improved  upon  this  practife,  and  that  art 
/(E,em3  to  have  arrived  to  fomething  like  perfection 
about   the   year    1500,  fo   that   this   improvemfi^^nt 
1  fcemed  ready  for  the  ufe  it  was  put  to  afterwards  in 
.England  ;  but  it  came  to  no  perfection  till  about 
^  i^6o,.\vhen  a  very  induftrious  man,  of  the  name  of 
iJoHN  Day,  publifhed  the  Church  Service  in  four 
and  three  parts.     His  labours  were  a  good  deal  ac- 
celerated by  Sterhold  and  Hopkins;  who,  in 
addition  to  the  novelty  of  introducing  their  New 
g^^rifion  of  the  Pfalms,  brought  forth  the  Cantiones  of 
rfALUS  and  Bird,   two   hamei  of  fufficient  con- 
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fequence  to  fhew  the  reputation  of  mufic  at  that 
time,  their  Anthems  at  this  moment  being  held 
very  highly  ia  efteem,  as  to  their  ingenuity,  ad- 
mitted among  the  common  cathedral  ftock,  and  as 
well  known  as  the  works  of  any  other  church 
cornpofers  *. 

This  Day  moft  induflrioufly  and  laudably,  to- 
gether with  another  printer  of  the  name  of  Vau- 
TROLLi£R,  brought  to  public  view  whdjcver  could 
be  found  of  value,  and,  therefore,  I  ihould  not 
wonder,  though  the  fact  cannot  be  afcertained, 
that  many  of  the  madrigals,  afcribed  to  the  com- 


•  The  hiftory  of  Pfalmody  at  rfiat  time  fets  us  perfectly  clear  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  malodies  then  known  and  admired  in  EnglanI)/  •' 
The  Pfalm  tunes,  or  at  Icafl  ;Tiany  of  tiicm,  came  from  thi  Qctc:* 
mans;  and  when  Sttrnhold  and  Hopkins  publifhcd  their  Vei^' 
fion,  with  the  tunes  fet  forth  in  types,  they  from  them  and  from  the 
Englifli  cornpofers  got  together  a  great  number*  of  thofe^^Utnr^'^ 
Thefe,  up  to  this  moment,  6x  the  criterion  of  that  melody  >yhkh'' 
is  the  moft  fimplc,  the  mod  imprefTivc,  and  the  mofl  fublinac,  l?g*- 
caufe  it  conflfts  of  a  few  notes,  and  nothing  can  be  advanced 40  in; 
validate  the  antiquity  of  thofe  tunes,  becaufe,  the  beft  in  th'^i'cdl- 
lection,  the  himdrcdth  Pfulm,  was  compofed  by  Martin  Lu- 
ther, and  is  literally  a  melody  derived  from  infpiratioii,  and  clogged 
with  no  extraneous  harmony,  but  merely  allifted  by  fuch  modulation 
as  the  melody  itfelf  dictated.      So  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  fee'tli^  ' 
utmoft  of  mufical  perfection  in  Luther  ;  for  I'll  venture  to  fay,  that 
we  might  name  fifty  muficianf^  and  fome  that  we  have  heard  praifed 
too,  whofe  works  altogether,  *n  point  of  intrinfic  merit,  ar^  not 
equal  in  value  to  the  hundredth  Pfalm.     Luther  died  in  1546, 


pofers  of  that  time,   are  iiifack  'of'jl^W^icH  feairli8r 
jjyjg^  :   35   RrnsrfjnA   -ihdi   »3iun 

Day  and  VAUTROLLi^R'*<vei^Yii§eiV^6tfe&'^«P 

ThOxMas  E6TEJ  who,   for  forngf^re^fon^'by^M^?^ 

■ft-  .   -."^      '  -^  •«♦ 
changed  his  name  to  Snodham.     Bird  amf  Moi^> 

LEY  were  afterwards  granted  a  patent  as  fole  and 

excliifive   printers  of  mufic.'ThTs  patent  was  af-" 

figned  to  others;  but  printed  mufic  came  to  lio  pef'' 

fection,  except  merely  as  to  the  form  of  the  notes, 

till  it  was  ftampt  and  engraved*. 

Gathering   afTidancc   from    printing,  writdf^   on' 
mufic  were  now  better  enabled  to  exemplify  their 
arguments,  and    in  confequence  we  bccain^  j^nofc 
familiar   with   them   and    their  works.       Muficiarrs"'- 
took  their  degrees  at  the  univerfities,  and  their  merit' 
was  known,  and  decided.     German  and  Italian  pro--  . 
diictions  fpread  over  Europe,  and  it  became  the» 
a  pofitive  and  fixed  point,   as  it  has  ever  fin(e^<°'rd-' 
maitied,  that  Italy  was  the  fchool  for  vocal  mufic,  - 

an4  Germany  the  fchool  for  inftrumental  mufic.    -  ^' 

( •  ■  . . 

^  f  .J^lie  ari  of  printing  mufic  with  metal  types  obtained  in  Italy 
.about  15 16,  and  was  carried  to  fome  perfection  by  Ottavio  de  ?£■• 
TRicci;  and,  in  France,  it  was  improved  by  Pihrrh  Ballard". 
The  Germans, .  however,  were*  np  daubt^.the  inyentors  oaf' types,- 
althpvigh  raufic  had  5*en  long  printed  in  ItalK"  witl^.fclocks,  -wUiCh,  ' 
lifter  all,  gives  the  trucfi  idea  of  mufic  as  it-is  nqw  ipriiited.    -">  H  a'  ^  ■  ■' 
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•  JEj^gland,  in  addition  to  its  own  native  melodies; 
n^hich,  like  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  facinate 
by  their  open  and  unaffected  manner  of  appealing 
to  the  heart,  adopted  whatever  might  ferve  to  aflift 
inufic  from  foreign  aid ;  and  it  has  ever  been  a  rule 
^vith  all  real  mufical  judges,  that  the  vocal  mufic  of 
this  country  has  received  advantage  fiom  the  Italian 
fchool,  and  the  inftrumcntal  from  the  German,  and 
that  whenever  the  contrary  has  been  attempted,  which 
has  happened  but  too  often,  to  the  creation  of  fchifms 
and  controverfies  out  of  number,  taftc  has  been  vi- 
tiated, and  nature  and  the  heart  have  been  facrificed 
'iftt  the  (hrine  of  affectation  and  caprice. 

The  works    of    Aron,    Ramis,    Acricola, 

and  other  German  writers,  have  dived  into  all  the 

'perplexity  of  harmony.     Agricola,  in  particular. 

Ho  loft  himfelf  in  his  own  labyrinth,  that,  irt  tfcpi'^- 

publication  of  his  famous  work,  called  Afz^c^i/a- 

JlrwrnentaltSi  he  confcffes  tq  a  fiiend  that  the  firfl 

^edition  was  fo  difficult  to  be  underftood,  that  few 

could  read  it  to  any  advantage  ,  and  yet  this  author 

is  faid   to  have  written  for  young  beginner^.     il< 

vould  not,  however,  have  apologized  to  his  frJeod 

"if  he  had  lived  in  the fe  times;  for  the  practice^fl^U 

'prevails,   and   young   beginners   are    fet   down   |.q 

^Itudy  what  nobody  can  underftand  witout^ny  apc^y 
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logy  at  all;  but  the  beft  part  of  the  ftory  is  that  this 
abftrufe  treatife,  publilhed  for  the  ufe  of  young  be* 
ginners,  which  the  author  confefl'es  that  few  could 
underftand,  is  written  in  verfe.  It  is  a  pity,  while  he 
vas  about  it,  but  he  had  fet  it  to  mufic,  and  fo  joined 
impoflible  precept  with  impracticable  example. 

The  Italians,  who  were  celebrated  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  have  left  behind  them  feveral  works 
of  confiderable  reputation.  Zarlino,  Pales- 
TRiNA,  Marenzio,  Nanino,  and  Anerio  arc 
among  this  number;  and,  to  (hew  that  the  fafcinating 
power  of  mufic  can  level  all  diftinctions,  the 
Prince  Di  Venosa  was  mufical  rival  and  compe- 
titor to  S  E  T  H  u  s  Ca'l  V I  s  I  u  Sj  thc  fon  of  a  peafant, 
Salinas  and  Morales,  though  both  Spaniards, 
as  they  knew  nothing  but  what  they  imbibed  from 
the  Italian  fchool 5  ought,  properly,,  fpe,afeing,;o  j;^ 
-cialTed  with  the  Italian  writers. }  ;^  "^  ,  i--  ■?.'.'■  q 
ilVB  .^ 

"^5^  Zarlino,  who  was  born  in  1540,  was  intended 
by  his  parents   for  fome  learned  profeffion,  and  by 
nature  for  any  ftudy  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
[capable;  but  mufic  bounded  his  ambition.    He  w,as 
;  maeftro  di  capella  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  com^ 
.  pofed  feveral  celebrated  things,  and  in  particular 
thc  rejoicings  at  Venice  upoii  the  defeat  pf  the 
Turks  at  Lepanto* 
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By  havii^g  pofTefTed  much  good  fenfe  and 
treafured  up  a  fund  of  general  knowledge,  Zar- 
LiNo  felt  himfelf  more  competent  to  fpeak  on 
the  fubject  of  mufic  than  any  writer  of  his  time, 
and  this  is  clearly  proved  by  what  he  has  given  to 
the  world,  for  he  has  entered  into  no  pityful  contro- 
vcrfies  but  gone  at  large  into  his  theme.  He  at 
once  traces  mufic  back  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  the 
Greeks  to  nature  its  original  parent;  and  thus, 
vhile  he  fhews  as  much  competency  to  argue  as 
BoETius,  and  all  the  other  Latin  and  Italian  writers, 
he  adds  arguments  of  his  own  to  (hew  that  the  dig- 
nity of  mufic  is  derived  from  its  fimplicity. 

Galilei  the  pupil  fo  ZarlinOi  fet  himfelf  up 
againft  his  mafter,  calling  him  the  corrupter  of  raufic, 
and  Zarlino  anfwered  Galilei  in  a  ftrain  of 
cool  irony,  in  which  he  calls  him  his  loving  difciple. 
The  quedion  in  difpute  was  concerning  the  divifion 
of  tones,  which  it  would  be  both  improper  and  un- 
neced'ary  to  explain  here.  The  eflence  of  the  ar- 
gument was  that  Zarlino  was  an  advocate  for 
nature  and  his  pupil  for  art,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  partizans  on  each  fide  have  fettled  the  queftion 
in  favour  of  mufic  and  Zarlino,  one  by  the 
ftrengih  and  the  other  by  the  weaknefs  of  their  ar- 
guments, the  firft  of  which  has  obtained  to  this  day, 
and  the  latter  long  funk  into  oblivion. 
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SALtNAS^^^hofe  foul  was  mufic,  wrote  very 
watmly'on  his  favourite  theme.  The  misfortune  is 
that  mulic  is  fo  extenlive  an  expreffion  that  you  may 
apply  it  to  any  thing;  and  thus,  by  ftretching  the 
qualltiers  it  really  poffefTes,  its  admirers,  out  of  zeal, 
attempt  to  fit  them  to  what  they  cannot  embrace  ; 
thus,  at  length,  they  quit  mufic  for  proportion,  and 
at  laft, "proportion  for  calculation,  fo  that  found,  with- 
out  which  there^carinot^  be  mufic,  is  put  out  of  the 
qde'ftidri,  and  the  argurhent  becomes  a  mere  wrangle 
ti^Sif^apcr.' 

SaliiI^H'  i^ 'b^linS,  arftf^e  gives  this  as  the 
reafon  for  devoting  himfelf  to  mufic.  His  own  words 
a'J^'^^'Fi'oni"  my  very  infancy  I  devoted  my^f^lf  to 
«nb'^^illfd^''6r  mufic^  te^  a§  I  had  fucked  in 
"%ffM!ifeft  ffbm  the  iiifected  milk  of  my  nurfe,  and 
«4M^'''r4iiiainih|  not' the  leall  hope  that  I  fliould 
•^S^V^rl-ecbvcr  my  fig^t,  my  parents  could  think  of 
'^"rto'^yftip^byfneht  fo  proper  for  me  as  that  which 
'^^wds'nbXv  fu'fta'ble"  to  my  fituatipn,  as  tfie  learning 
"'  TiecPeflary  tor  it  might  be  acquired  by  the  fenfe  of 
*'"'^earittg'J  that  pth^r  bell  feivant  of  a  foul  endued 
«^tohitafdn,"        ' 

•^-''Pllt'Estlir^AYook  a Tik^ly  career  to  become  a 
go'bd' muficikh',  not  for  fcholars,  but  for  the  world;* 
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for  he  ftudied  under  a  finger  in  the  pontifical  chapeT, 
who  eftablifhed  a  fchool  for  vocal  mufic,  and  thu« 
having  originally  imbibed  melody,  he  made  it  the 
ground  work  of  all  his  Iludics. 

"  This  great  genius,"  fays  an  Italian  author, 
"  guided  by  a  peculiar  faculty,  the  gift  of  God, 
''  adopted  a  ftylc  of  harmony  fo  elegant,  fo  noble, 
"  fo  learned,  fo  eafy,  and  fo  pleafing,  both  to  the 
"  connoifeur  and  the  ignorant,  that  in  a  mafs,  com- 
"  compofcd  on  purpofe,  fung  before  Pope  Mar- 
**  CELLUs  Cervinus,  and  the  facred  college  of 
*'  cardinals,  he  made  that  pontiff  alter  the  intention 
''  he  had  of  enforcing  the  bull  of  John  the  twenty- 
"  fecond,  which  abolifhed  entirely  church  mufic, 
*'  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  This 
•'  ingenious  man,  by  his  aflonifhing  (kill,  and  the  di- 
*'  vine  melody  of  that  mafs,  was  appointed  by  Pau  l 
"  the  fourth,  perpetual  compofer  and  director  in 
*'  the  pontifical  chapel ;  a  dignity  which  has  been 
**  vacant  ever  fmce  his  death.  This  mafs  was 
"  now  and  ever  will  be  performed  as  long  as  there 
"  is  a  world  in  the  facred  temples  at  Rome,  and  at 
"  all  other  places  where  they  have  been  fo  fortu- 
'*  nate  as  to  procure  the  compofitions  of  fuch  a 
**  wonderful  genius,  whofe  works  breathe  divine 
*'  harmony,  and  enable  us  to  Cng  in  a  flyle  fo  truly 
*'  fublime  the  praifcs  of  our  maker." 
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Palestrina  no  doubt  carried  into  better  ef- 
fect the  idea  of  Zarlino,  taking  fimplicity  and 
nature  for  his  guide ;  and  I  think  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  from  this  period  the  Italian  and 
German  fchools  adopted  the  ftudies  which  have 
fince  feparately  diflinguifhed  them,  Palestrina 
having  in  his  works  cured  the  Italians  of  obftrufenefs 
by  expofing  the  corrupt  errors  of  the  Germans,  who 
having  little  genius  fubftituted  art  for  ngiture,  and 
they,  confcious  of  their  inability,  having  quietly  ac. 
quiefced  in  the  decifion,  and  contented  themfelves 
with  phlegmatic  harmonies,  fquared  and  calculated, 
divefted  of  melody,  and,  therefore,  like  a  body 
without  a  foul,  while  rich  melody  and  the  fimple  and 
dignified  harmony  that  naturally  belongs  to  it  marked 
the  productions  of  the  Italians, 

Nanino,  was  a  feJlow  ftudent  of  Palestri-. 
NA.  They  between  them  "eftablifhed  a  fchool  for 
the  ftudy  of  mufic,  which  was  frequented  by  many 
eminent  profeflbrs,  and  particularly  by  a  younger 
brother  of  Nanino,  who  diflinguifhed  himfelf  as 
a  wonderful  genius,  Nanino,  the  elder,  publifhed 
fome  very  fine  madrigals. 

An E RIO,  a  difciple  of  Nanino,  was  the  imme- 
diate fuccefibr  of  Palestrina  as  compofer  to  the 
ppptifical  chapelj  the  office  of  director  having  died 
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with  its  exclufive  poffeflbr.  His  profeflional  cha- 
racter flood  very  high,  and  he  as  well  asVELETXRi, 
PoNTio,  VficcHi,  and  others,  produced  many  mu- 
fical  compofiiions  of  great  celebrity. 

But  of  all  the  Italian  compofers  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  Marenzio  is  mod  generally  known  to  us, 
many  of  whofe  madrigals  were  adapted  to  Englilh 
words,  and  publiflied  by  Thomas  Watson  in 
1589,  in  a  work  called  Mujica  Tranjalpina ;  among 
thcfe  are  "  Farewell  cruel  and  unkind,"  "  What 
<«  doth  my  pretty  darling,"  "  Sweet  finging  Ama- 
«  RYLLis,"  and  "  I  muft  depart  all  haplefs."  With 
Marenzio  I  fliall  finifh  this  fummary  account  of 
the  Italian  and  German  fchools,  although  there  are 
are  more  than  ninety  other  names  behind  of  much 
celebrity. 

Itis  remarkable,  that  except  Italy,  Germany, 
Flanders,  and  England,  mufic  had  made  no 
confiderable  progrefs  in  the  fixteenth  century^ 
Spain  had  produced  only  Morales  and  Salinas, 
and  thefe  were  fairly  of  the  Italian  fchool,  and  in 
France  we  hear  of  Dc  Prez,  Mouton,'  Cre- 
quillon,  and  Claude,  but  nothing  is  known  of 
■them  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

In  EnglanDj  Tyej  Bird,  Bull,  and  Dow« 
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LAND,  were  long  in  fuch  high  eftimation  that  it  has 
been  contended  they  were  equal  to  the  beft  muft- 
cians  of  any  country.  Marb^ck,  however,  was 
the  earlieft  of  the  Englifli  compolers  of  any  confi- 
derable  eminence ;  who,  after  having  narrowly  ef- 
caped  the  (take  for  herefy,  or  according  to  Foxj 
after  having  actually  fufFered,  he  became  indefati- 
gable to  reform  mufic  with  religion.  Indeed  tlie 
cathedral  mufical  fervice  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  originally  framed  by  Marbeck,  and  the  notes 
of  the  preces,  fufFrages,  and  refponfes,  as  they  arc 
at  this  day,  were  of  his  compofition. 

Tye  was  brought  up  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
mufical  preceptor  to  the  children  of  Henry  the 
eighth.  He  was  a  man  of  learning;  and,  after 
taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Mu.fic  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  incorporated  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.  He  was  afterwards  organift  to 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  firft 
who  compofed  anthems. 

This  was  occafioned  by  a  kind  of  accident.  He 
fet  the  Acts  of  the  Apodles  to  mufic  ;  but,  the  fub- 
ject  being  principally  narrative  and  relation,  it 
clearly  had  nothing  to  do  with  mufic,  and,  therefore, 
did  not  fucceed.  Correcting  his  error,  he  then 
turned  his  thoughts  to  fuch  words  in  fcripture  as 
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might  anfwer  his  purpofe;  and,  recollecting  that  the 
Pfalms  of  David  are  full  of  that  thankfgiving,  and 
that  ebullition  of  the  heart  which  mufic  is  fo  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  exprefs,  he  made  fome  effays 
in  this  way,  which  were  not  only  received  with 
great  encomiums  by  their  hearers,  but  they  have 
ferved  ever  fince  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of 
compofers  in  that  ftyle. 

Wood,  fpeaking  of  Tye,  fays  his  mufic  was  an- 
tiquated and  of  very  little  value;  but  Boyce,  with 
the  true  liberality  of  a  real  genius,  refutes  this 
calumny  in  the  bell  poflible  way  by  publifhing 
one  of  his  anthems,  '^  I  will  exalt  thee,"  which 
for  melody,  harmony,  expreflion,  contrivance, 
and  general  effect,  is  a  perfect  model  of  church 
compofiiion, 

Tallis  followed  Tye.  He  compofed  wholly 
for  the  church;  indeed  he  has  been  called  the  fa- 
ther of  the  cathedral  ftyle,  and  confidered  by  fomc 
as  a  better  compofcr  than  Palestrina;  who,  as 
we  have  feen,  was  his  cotemporary.  This,  however, 
muft  not  be  allowed.  No  man  could  be  more 
original  than  Tallis,  as  we  are  told;  but  this  is 
not  the  proper  exprcffion,  unlefs  originality  may  be 
'defined  an  improvement  on  the  labours  of  othersj 
for  Taj^lis  built  his  mufic  upon  the  foundation  o^ 
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the  old  Englifli  cathedral  compofers,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, all  of  whom  he  excelled ;  but  this  cannot  be 
confidered  as  that  fort  of  originality  which  Pales- 
trina's  biographer  properly  calls  the  gift  of  God. 
and  thus  it  is  that  while  Tallis  was  lofl  in  the  an- 
cient modes,  defignated  by  Euclid  and  Ptolemy, 
which  are  now  exploded,  Palestrina  was  infpircd 
with  the  melody  of  nature  which  will  laft  for  ever. 

Bird,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  wholly  com- 
pofed  church  mufic ;  but,  when  madrigals  became 
to  be  fo  greatly  in  vogue  that  no  perfon  was 
cfteemed  fafhionablc  who  could  not  take  a  part 
in  them  at  fight*,  he  conformed  to  the  tafte  of 
the  times.  To  confirm  this  the  firft  of  his  publi- 
cations was  called,  "  Pfalms,  Songs,  and  Sonets 
"  of  Sadnefs  and  Piety,"  and  his  laft,  "  Songs  and 
•'  Sonets,  fome  folemne,  others  joyful,  formed  to 
«'  the  Life  of  the  Words." 


•  Mo R LEY  in  his  introduction  makes  a  fcholar  give  this  reafon 
for  learning  mufic,  *'  Being  at  a  banquet,"  fays  he,  "  fupper  being 
*'  ended,  and  mufic  books,  according  to  curtom,  being  brought  on 
*•  the  table,  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  prefented  me  with  a  part  and 
**  earneftly  requefted  me  to  fing ;  but  when,  after  many  excufes, 
*'  I  protefted  unfeignedly  that  I  could  not,  every  one  began  to  wonder, 
"  yea,  (ome  whifpered  to  others  demanding  how  I  was  brought  up, 
**  So  that  for  Ihame  of  mine  ignorance  I  now  go  to  feek  mine  old 
**  friend  ma(tcr  Qnob-imus  to  «iake  myfelf  his  fcholar/* 
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Befides  madrigals  and  merry  fonnets.  Biro 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  compofed  leflbns 
for  the  virginals,  which  confiftcd  of  nothing  more 
than  variations  on  well  known  country  dances;  fo 
that  the  modern  practice  of  compofers  who  adopt  the 
melodies  of  others  becaufe  they  have  no  invention 
themfelves,  have  done  nothing  new  in  palming  this 
fecond  hand  ware  upon  their  fcholars. 

It  was  meritorious  enough,  however,  in  Bird, 
for  his  bufmefs  at  that  early  time  was  to  bring  fimplc 
melodies  into  fafliion,  and  thus  we  fee  ladies  of 
quality  patronizing  familiar  mufic,  till  by  and  by  it 
grew  fo  fimplified  that  many  of  thofe  beautiful  airs 
which  we  now  admire  in  the  Beggars  Opera^  fixed 
.  the  criterion  of  the  Englifh  tafte. 

In  a  collection  of  thefe  leflbns,  which  were  de- 
dicated \o  lady  Neville,  and  compofed  for  her 
ufe,  and  which  we  are  told,  though  produced  at  that 
early  period,  are  very  difficult  to  execute,  he  has 
rung  the  changes  on  "  St.  Leger,"  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  *<  Sellenger's  Round,"  "  Have  with 
«  you  to  Walfingham,"  "  The  World  runs  on 
««  Wheels,"  Packington  Pound,"  and  fome  others ; 
all  which  together  with  his  two  celebrated  ma- 
drigals, "La  Verginella  e  Simile  un  Rofa,"  and 
«  This  fwect  and  merry  month  of  May,"  fhew  that 
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Bird  muft  have  done  a  great  deal  towards  polifhing 
the  general  tafte  for  mufic. 

After  all,  however,  church  mufic  and  works  of 
the  learned  call  were  principally  the  favourite  ftudy 
of  B I R  D ;  though,  except  in  a  few  inftances,  pofterity 
will  have  more  obligations  to  him  for  his  lighter 
compofitions,  notwithllanding  many  learned  opinions 
to  the  contrary.  His  fervice  which,  with  a  diligence 
honourable  to  himfelf  and  his  profeffion,  was  pre- 
ferved  by  Boyce,  and  fome  other  compofitions  are 
greatly  creditable  to  this  compofer. 

But  the  production  that  has  eftablifhed  the  re- 
putation of  Bird,  I  hope,  upon  a  right  foundation, 
is  the  famous  Canon,  "  Non  nobis  Domine."  The 
Italians  pofitively  fay  that  it  is  the  compofition  of 
Palestrina;  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  it  has 
been  long  depofited  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
thofe  who  argue  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion  main- 
tain their  pofition  by  faying  that  the  fubject  was 
wrought  into  a  concerto  and  publiflied  at  Amster- 
dam by  Carlo  Ricciotti,  with  a  note  mention- 
ing that  the  fugue  is  taken  from  a  Canon  of  Pales- 
TRiNA.  Now,  unfortunately,  this  concerto  is  extant 
and  the  fugue  is  worked  from  Non  nobis  Domine , 
and,  if  the  general  ideas  of  an  ingenious  man  may 
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be  adduced  as  evidence  in  his  favour,  the  compd- 
fition  of  Palestrina  beginning  "  Sicut  cervus 
•'  defiderat,"  and  the  canon  in  queftion  feem  to  have 
emanated  from  the  fame  mind. 

On  the  fide  of  Bird  it  is  argued  that  Hilton 
lias  pofitively  publifhed  this  canon  as  his,  and  Dr. 
Pepusch,  whofe  refearches  certainly  were  very  di- 
ligent and  ufeful,  has  afcribed  it  to  him  in  a  very 
unqualified  manner,  and  befides  this,  collateral  proof 
has  been  brought  that  it  was  the  natural  bent  of 
Bird's  difpofition,  and  that,  though  he  did  now  and 
then  make  variations  upon  country  dances  to  oblige 
lady  Neville,  church  mufic  and  compofitions  of 
the  more  ferious  kind  were  his  beft  delight,  and 
ivhat  he  was  moft  qualified  for.  They  are,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  allow  that  it  was  never  publifhed 
in  any  of  his  works ;  which,  as  it  is  fo  admirable  a 
compofition  is  not  only  unfortunate  but  rather  ex- 
traordinary, and  thus  it  remains  a  moot  point  whe. 
therBiRD  or  Palestrina  was  the  compofer  ot 
Non  nobis  Domine. 

I  fliall  next  mention  FeAabosco;  who,  though" 
6f  Italian  parents,  was  born  in  England.  Mor- 
LEY  fpeaksvery  highly  of  his  merit  and  fays  that  he 
and  Bird  had  many  friendly  trials  of  flcill  ih  mufic. 
In  two  inftances  Ferabosco  bore  away  the  palm, 
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one  of  thefe  begins  with  the  words,  "  The  nightin- 
^  gale  fo  pleafant  and  fo  gay,"  and  the  other,  "  I 
*«  faw  my  lady  weeping." 

Indeed  EngUfli  mufic  has  many  obligations  to 
this  man,  his  fon,  and  another  of  his  family.  Many 
of  our  bed  melodies  which  Pepush  fo  judicioufly 
felected  for  the  Beggars  Opera  arc  fuppofed  to  have" 
arifen  from  that  fource,  and  thofe  in  the  minuet 
ftyle  in  particular  have  fo  fimple  and  pure  an  ele- 
gance, that  as  long  as  there  is  a  world,  as  Pales- 
TR I N  a's  panegyrift  fays,  that  world  will  be  delighte4 
vith  them. 

Blithe  MAN,  whom  Stow  in  his  furvey  not 
only  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  mention  by 
name,  but  of  whom  he  has  printed  the  epitaph  a]p 
length,  was  alfo  celebrated  at  this  time,  but  more  a$ 
a  teacher  than  a  compofer.  The  whiteft  feather, 
however,  in  his  wing  was  his  being  preceptor  to  Dr. 
Bull,  whofcchriHian  name,  by  the  bye,  was  John, 
He  was  a  celebrated  mufician  admitted  firlt  as 
Bachelor  of  Mufic  at  Oxford,  afterwards  as  Doc- 
tor at  Cambridge,  and,  at  length,  appointed  qr- 
ganift  of  the  Queen's  Chapel. 

Bull  was  the  firft  Grefham  profeflbr  of  mufic  3 
being,  however,  as  his  chriftian  name  bcfpeaka  hiift 
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a  plain  Englifhman,  hq  was  unable  to  read  his  lec- 
tures in  Latin.  The  queen,  therefore,  gave  him  an 
cfpecial  permiffion  to  deliver  them  in  Englifh,  for 
which  fhe  has  been  ridiculed  under  an  abfurd  idea 
that  if  he  did  not  know  Latin  he  could  not  know 
mufic. 

John,  ftill  like  a  true  Englifliman,  travelled  for 
improvement ;  and,  having  heard  of  a  famous  mu- 
fician  at  St.  Omer's,  he  placed  himfelf  under  him 
as  a  novice,  but  he  foon  found,  as  is  generally  the 
truth  in  fuch  cafes,  that  he  knew  more  than  his 
mafter.  Among  other  proofs  of  this,  the  mufician 
Ihewed  him  a  fong  that  he  had  compoled  in  forty 
parts,  telling  him  at  the  fame  time  that  he  would 
defy  all  the  world  to  produce  any  perfon  capable  of 
adding  another  part  to  his  compofition.  Bull  de- 
fired  to  be  left  alone  and  to  be  indulged  for  a  fhort 
time  with  pen  and  ink,  and  in  lefs  than  three  hours 
added  forty  parts  more  to  this  fong,  upon  which  the 
Frenchman  fwore  in  a  great  extacy  that  he  mull  be 
either  the  Devil  or  John  Bull. 

Whether  the  mufician  had  heard  of  the  ftory  of 
Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  whether  as  it 
has  happened  in  many  other  cafes  he  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  John  Bull's  fuperiority,  has  not  exactly 
been  afcertained,  but  the  hiftorian  infills  that,  though 
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a  prieft,  upon  Bull's   making  himfelf  known,  he 
actually  fell  down  and  adored  him. 

DowLAND,  of  whom  Shakespear  fpeaks  in 
one  of  his  poems,  was  a  good  compofcr,  and  a  fa- 
mous player  on  the  lute.  He  was  a  great  traveller, 
and  his  paflion  being  mufic,  he  brought  back  the 
tafte  of  other  countries  into  this,  and  thus  added 
fome  variety  to  the  lighter  compofitions  which  were 
then  the  delight  of  all  focieiies. 

Peter  Philips  who  becaufe  he  fludied  abroad 
Italianized  his  name  into  Pietro  Philippi,  was 
confidered  as  an  admirable  mufician.  He  certainly 
improved  the  Englifli  tafte  by  fending  over  airs 
from  Italy.  Indeed  England  was  greatly 
obliged  to  thefe  ramblers,  for  by  importing  now 
and  then  a  little  of  the  Italian  tafte  they  better 
guarded  their  countrymen  againft  the  incurlions  of 
the  Germans,  whofe  arithmetical  mufic  fometimes 
gained  ground,  to  the  corruption  of  that  truth  and 
nature  which  in  this  country  was  at  that  time  really 
felt  and  underftood. 

M0RLEY5  who  was  a  pupil  of  Bird,  wrote  a 
treatife  on  mufic  through  which  we  get  a  good  deal 
at  the  profeflbrs  and  admirers  of  that  art,  and  their 
abilities  and  tafte.     It  is  written  dialogue- wife  ;  and 
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in  the  courfe  of  the'  converfations  between  the  in* 
terlocutors,  many  particulars  occur  relative  to  the 
times,  which  clearly  jfhew  the  merit  of  mufic  and  the 
ellimation  it  was  then  held  in. 

MoRLEY  intends  this  treatife  for  reproof  as 
well  as  inftruction ;  for,  knowing  the  inconvenience 
of  ftudying  fcientifically  as  it  is  called,  how  much  i( 
bewilders  the  imagination,  and  makes  that  a  toil 
which  only  ou'ght  to  be  a  plcafure,  he  warns  his 
fcholars  againft  venturing  too  far.  "  What  would 
"  you  learn?"  Says  the  mafler.  The  fcholar  fays 
he  has  heard  a  friend  of  his  who  is  the  bed  defcante* 
in  the  world,  and  begs  he  may  be  taught  defcant. 
The  mafler  anfwers  that  it  will  require  time  and  pa- 
tience, that  the  word  is  hardly  defined,  and,  in  fhort, 
does  what  he  can  to  diffuade  him  from  it,  but  to  no 
purpofe;  defcant  was  the  foppery  of  mufic  then^ 
juft  as  cadence  and  the  falcetto  are  now,  and  nothing 
will  fatisfy  the  fcholar  but  defcant. 

What  occafioned  this  treatife  was  the  madrigal, 
which  was  held  in  fuch  eftimation  that  it  was  a 
reproach,  as  we  have  feen  before,  not  to  know  how 
to  take  a  part  in  it.  Cards,  and  games  of  chance, 
were  at  that  time  totally  unknown;  and,  without 
reproach  to  the  prefent  day,  mufic  was  certainly  a 
very   inofFenfive  fubftitute  at  leaft.       Thus  innu- 
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tnerable  collections  of  thefe  madrigals  were  given 
to  the  world  by  their  refpective  authors,  and  this 
emulation,  in  the  very  way  that  was  likely  to  make 
mufic  generally  known  and  admired,  fixed  its 
reputation. 

MoRLEY  is  very  properly  fevere  on  all  thofe 
innovators  who,  confcious  of  their  own  ignorance, 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  true  and  natural  operation 
of  muhc.  "  Thus  tfiey  go  on,"  fays  he,  giving  true 
definitions  and  falfe  examples;  the  example  ftill 
"  importing  the  contrary  to  that  which  was  faid 
*'  in  the  definition.  But  this  is  the  world;  every 
"  one  will  take  upon  him  to  write  and  teach  others, 
"  none  having  more  need  of  teaching  than  himfelf." 
He  fmifhes  his  treatife  with  an  account  of  thirty- 
nine  different  compofers,  who  had  flourifhed  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  reformation. 

After  thefe  which  I  have  mentioned,  followed 
other  muficians  of  eminence.  Bathe  wrote  a  trea- 
tife in  which  he  did  good  towards  the  meafurement 
of  mufic.  We  EKES  and  Mun  dy  compofed  man- 
drigals  which  are  yet  known.  Far  nab  y  was  a 
compofer  of  fome  credit,  and  Milton,  the  father 
of  our  celebrated  epic  poet,  was  from  nature  a  mu- 
fician.  There  are  many  things  extant  of  his  com- 
pofition;  among  the  reft  the  celebrated  pfalm  tune 
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called  "  The  York,"  the  melody  of  which  is  fo 
well  known  that  "  half  the  nurfes  in  the  kingdom/' 
fays  an  author,  "  have  conftantly  ufed  it  as  a  lullaby, 
•'  and  the  chimes  of  many  country  churches  have 
"  played  it  from  time  immemorial." 

Bateson,  Wylbie,  Bennet,  Farmer,  and 
about  thirteen  others,  alfo  compofed  and  publifhed 
madrigals,  at  the  head  of  which  fet  ought  to  be  placed 
Orlando  Gibbons,  and  Michael  Este,  whofe 
particular  merits  may  be  refortcd  to  by  a  perufal  of 
feveral  collections  of  madrigals,  and  in  particular 
*'  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,"  which  was  publilhed 
in  1601. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


SCOTCH  AND  IRISH  MUSIC. 


Having  fo  far  digrefled  to  fpeak  of  Engllfli  mufic, 
I  fhall,  I  hope,  be  pardoned  if  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  faying  fomething  on  the  fubject  of  Scotch 
and  Irifh  mufic,  in  which  I  (hall  take  up,  as  briefly 
as  poflible,  fome  of  thefe  arguments  which  have 
been  held  out  with  a  view  to  afcertain  their  origin, 
and  add  the  belt  conjectures  I  have  been  able  myfelf 
to  form  on  the  fubject. 

The  common  opinion  as  to  the  mufic  of  Scot- 
land is  that  it  was  brought  over  from  Italy  by 
Rizzio.  This  cannot  be  altogether  true,  and  yet 
I  can  fee  nothing  to  convince  me  that  it  is  alto- 
gether falfe.  Thofe  who  write  in  favour  of  this  ar- 
gument fay  that  Rizzio,  being  retamed  in  the  fer- 
Vice  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  as  a  mufician,  and 
finding  the  mufic  of  the  country  capable  of  improve- 
ment he  fet  himfelf  down  to  give  it  polifh  and  re- 
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finement,  keeping  ftill  in  view,  as  far  as  he  could, 
without  trenching  on  the  rules  of  art,  that  imme- 
thodical  and  crude  melody  which  he  found  in  the 
country, 

Againft  this  it  has  been  urged  that  the  authority 
for  the  above  alTertion  relts  merely  on  tradition, 
and  that  there  is  much  written  proof  to  refute  it;  that 
Sir  James  Melvil,  who  knew  Rizzio  per- 
fonally,  fays  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  merry  fel- 
low and  a  good  mufician ;  that  he  was  drawn  in 
fometimes  to  fmg  with  the  valets  of  the  queen,  and 
on  that  account,  when  her  French  fccretary  retired 
to  France,  Rizz  10  was  appointed  fecretary  in  his 
place. 

Melvil  is  obliged  to  allow  however  that  Kizzioi 
cngrofled  the  favour  of  the  queen,  that  he  was  fuf- 
pected  of  being  a  penfioner  to  the  Pope,  and  that 
by  the  part  he  took  in  all  public  tranfactions  he 
gave  rife  to  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  and  preci* 
pitated  the  ruin  of  his  millrefs. 

Buchanan  confirms  all  this,  and  indeed  goes  more 
at  large  into  the  fubject;  and,  from  thefe  premifes 
it  is  inferred  that  the  ambitious  and  intriguing  fpirit  of 
Rizzio  left  him  neither  inclination  nor  opportunity 
for  ftudy,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  very  ualiktly 
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he  fliould  attempt  a  reformation  or  improvement  of 
the  Scotch  muGc,  efpecially  as  he  had  only  two 
years  to  perform  the  tafli  in. 

To  anfwer  thefe  arguments,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone,  it  muft  be  confeffed  there  is  nothing  yet  ad- 
vanced to  file w  that  Rizz  10  did  not  improve  the 
mufic  of  Scotland.  If  Melvil,  who  fpeaking 
of  his  fuperficial  character,  finds  him  only  a  merry 
fellow  and  a  good  mufician,  is  obliged  to  allow  that 
he  had  this  intriguing  fpirit,  that  he  was  a  penfioner 
of  the  Pope,  and  that  he,  in  great  meafure,  occa- 
fioned  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  \s  it -very  un- 
likely that  his  command  over  the  queen  arofe  from 
the  opportunities  he  had  of  adminiflering  to  her  plear 
fures,  one  of  which  was  mufic?  Buchanan  fays, 
that  he  became  abforbed  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  and  rofe  to  the  highefl  degree  of  favour  and 
confidence,  in  the  management  of  which  power  he 
behaved  with  fuch  arrogance  and  contempt,  as  tQ 
render  himfelf  odious  to  ^11  about  him. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  we  do  not  find 
that  he  quitted  his  favourite  lure,  which  little  agreed 
with  favour,  confidence,  and  power.  He  was  flill 
a  fmger  of  madrigals  and  Scotch  fongs,  and  he  was 
even  at  this  employment  when  he  was  dragged  fron^ 
the  queen  and  afTafmated. 
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But  to  go  further  with  this  examination.  It  is 
infifted  on  that  the  origin  of  the  Scotch  melodies 
are  to  be  derived  from  a  higher  fource  than  Rizzio 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  Italians  at  all.  I 
fhall  tread  this  ground  a  little,  though  I  fancy  we 
Ihall  not  find  it  very  firm  for  the  firfl  pofuion  in 
which  we  fliall  be  obliged  to  ftand  will  be  rather 
awkwardj  and  what's  worfe  dangerous. 

We  are  told  to  believe  an  Italian  writer  who 
roundly  aflerts  that  fome  of  the  fined  vacal  mufic 
this  country  can  boaft  of  owes  its  merit,  in  a  great 
meafure  to  its  affinity  with  that  of  Scotland  He 
might  have  added,  and  vice  verja^  becaufe  none  but 
exotic  beauties  are  ever  tranlplantcd.  This  argu- 
ment is  fuftained  by  a  relation  that  John,  the  arch- 
chanter  from  Rome,  fettled  among  the  Northunl- 
brians,  and  the  propenfity  of  that  people  to  mufic, 
ivhofe  fequeftered  fituation,  and  the  little  intercourfe 
they  mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  held  with  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  will  account  for  a  ftyle  of  mufic 
perfectly  original,  and  which  might,  in  procefs  of 
time,  extend  itfelf  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom. 

Thus  an  Italian  archchanter,  who  never  in  his  life 
had  heard  a  note  of  Scotch  mufic,  comes  midway  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  delights  the  fe- 
queftered inhabitants  with  a  new  kind  of  mufic  he 
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had  brought  with  him,  Italian  of  courfe,  and  we  are 
defired  from  this  very  clear  account,  given  alfo  by 
an  Italian,  to  believe  that  not  only  the  mulic  he 
taught  was  natively  Scotch,  but  that  it  fpread  itfelf 
into  England,  and  improved  the  mufic  there. 

The  real  fact  is  evident  and  ft  ares  us  in  the  face. 
This  archchanter  to  whom  both  nations  are  very 
much  obliged,  perfect  in  the  principles  of  Zar- 
LiNO  and  Palestrino,  improved  both  the  native 
melodies  of  the  Englifh  and  the  Scotch,  which 
fufficiently  required  it,  and  which  could  not  take  a 
brighter  polifh  than  from  the  Italian  fchool. 

A  higher  and  more  rational  authority  makes 
James  Stuart,  the  firft  of  his  name,  and  the  hun- 
dred and  fecond  in  the  lift  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, author  and  compofer  of  Scotch  fongs. 
Buchanan  fays  that  he  was  flcilled  in  muhc  more 
than  was  neceffary  or  fitting  for  a  king,  for  there 
was  no  inftrument  on  which  he  could  not  play  fo 
well  as  to  contend  with  the  greateft  mafters  oi"  the 
art  in  thofe  days. 

That  James  was  a  poet  is  univerfally  agreed; 
and,  among  many  other  authorities,  Alessandro 
Tassoni  has  this  paftage  in  a  work  of  his  upon 
various  fubjects.     "  We   may  reckon  among  the 
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"  modern  muficians  James,  king  of  Scotland, 
"  who  not  only  compofed  facred  poems  fet  to  mufici 
«  but  alfo  of  himfelf  invented  a  new  melancholy 
^  and  plaintive  kind  of  mufic  different  from  all 
«'  other;  in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by  Carlo 
"  Gesualdo,  prince  of  Venosa,  who  in  thefe 
"  our  times  has  improved  mufic  with  new  and  ad- 
•*  mirable  compofiiions.'* 

Now  here  is  fairly  a  reciprocal  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  Scotch  and  the  Italian  mufic,  even  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  this  poliflied 
king  could  not  be  unknown  to  the  family  of  Mb- 
Dicis,  or  they  to  him.  What  does  all  this  fay,  but 
that  mufic,  as  well  as  every  other  fludy,  is  originally 
vernacular  every  where  but,  like  intelligence  of 
every  kind,  it  acquires  perfection  by  intercourfe. 

James  did  not  invent  Scotch  mufic,  nor  did  the 
archchanter,  nor  did  Rizzio,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
mufic  which  we  at  this  moment  call  Scotch.  The 
original  mufic  in  Scotland  has  been  fimply  but 
practically  defined  by  every  mailer  who  has,  by  way 
of  a  trick,  taught  his  fcholar  to  hop  over  the  fharps 
and  the  flats  of  a  harpfichord.  The  accidental 
wildnefs  with  which  this  experiment  impreffes  you 
I  have  no  doubt  gives  a^tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
ftatc  of  the  Scotch  mufic  as  it  was  found  by  James* 
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who,  having  natural  tafte,  and  an  intercourfc  with 
courts,  refined  it  in  fbme  degree.  After  him  comes 
John,  the  archchanter,  who  rubs  off  a  few  more  of 
the  hardnefTes,  and,  at  length,  Rizzio,  who  was  an 
Italian  mufician,  and  the  fon  of  an  Italian  mufician, 
and  he  adds  a  new  foreign  polifli  in  compliment  to 
a  queen  who  loved  every  thing  that  was  foreign, 
and  who  was  at  that  moment  intriguing  with  foreign 
courts. 

Thus  I  come  to  my  firfl  pofition,  that  the  af- 
fertion  of  Rizzio's  have  brought  what  is  called 
Scotch  mufic  from  Italy  is  not  altogether  true,  nor 
altogether  falfe.  The  tunes  which  ^re  bed  acknow- 
ledged and  mod  admired  are  clearly  a  mixture  of 
Scotch  and  Italian.  Have  "  Tweed  Side,"  or  "  Lafs 
"  of  Patie's  Mill,"  any  thing  in  them  of  fkipping 
from  fharps  to  flats  ?  Nothing  at  all.  They  arc 
fimple,'  beautiful,  flowing  melodies  that,  though 
grounded  on  the  Scotch  character,  are  treated  in  the 
Italian  fl:yle,  which  has  benefited  mufic  all  over  the 
■world,  and  will  be  ever  the  regulation  for  elegance 
in  the  hands  of  compofers,  but  of  thofe  alone,  who 
know  to  make  ufe  of  Italian  principles  and  not 
deftroy  the  native  character  of  mufic  in  their  own 
country. 

As  to  the  Irifh  mufic,  there  is  no  doubt  but  its 
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native  wildnefs  has  been  in  the  fame  manner  cor- 
rected by  the  introduction  of  Italian  improvement, 
vhich  it  fcems  to  receive  in  even  a  more  congenial 
manner  than  the  Scotch.  '*  Lango  Lee,"  and  "  The 
•'  Dargle,"  are,  as  melodies,  perhaps,  et^ual  to  any 
thing  in  the  world,  but  no  one  will  afiert  that  any 
thing  fo  beautifully  perfect,  fo  fatisfactory  to  the 
mind,  can  pofTibly  be  natively  Irifh,  crude  and 
indigefted ;  yet  the  Irifh  character  is  fo  evident 
that  without  it  all  the  true  beauty  of  the  air  would 
be  loft. 

It  would  be  extremely  eafy  to  fhew,  by  inftancing 
a  number  of  airs,  how  the  Englifli  and  Scotch  ftyle 
Bave  been  mixed  together,  the  Scotch  and  Irifii, 
the  Irifii  and  the  Englifh,  and  fometimes  all  three, 
and  with  the  fame  facility  might  it  be  made  evident 
that  the  Italian  ftyle  has  pervaded  them  all,  but  the 
attempt  has  hardly  ever  been  undertaken  by  any 
man  of  real  genius. 

Thus  having,  by  way  of  illuftrating  my  primary 
fubject,  a  irefpafs  for  which  I  hope  I  fhall  be  par- 
doned, ihewn  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  England  at 
the  death  of  Elizabeth;  when  fcience,  com- 
merce, and  legifJati'on,  were  at  their  higheft  pitch 
of  grandeur,  when  divinity  borrowed  luftre  from 
toleration,  when  law  underwent  regulation,  when 
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hiftdry  adopted  perfpicuity,  when  poetry  was  the 
refult  of  genius,  when  philofophy  acquired  fubli- 
tnity,  when  painting  fled  to  England  as  to  an 
afyluni,  and  mufic  humbly  tendered  its  mite  to 
make  up  this  weight  of  perfection ;  in  fhort,  when 
fuch  men  as  Bagom,  Shakespear,  Spencer, 
Coke,  and  Raleigh,  dignified  their  country;  I 
fhali  next  proceed  to  Ihew  how  far  this  accumu- 
lation of  extraordinary  talents  ferved  for  an  ex- 
ample to  dramatic  writers  in  the  fucceeding  reign. 

VOL.   III.  c  c 
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BOOK  VI, 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  James. 
CHAP.  I, 

I 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


Having  feen  how  completely  Shakespear  foared 
above  all  competition  while  he  had  only  Jon  son, 
Chapman,  Marloe,  Marston,  and  the  reft  to 
encounter  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  let  us  fee 
how  well  he  kept  his  ground,  when  in  addition 
to  thefe,  he  had  to  cope  with  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  other  authors,  who 
were  candidates  for  dramatic  fame  during  thirteen 
years  of  thereign  of  James  the  firft,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  world  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  ouf 
incomparable  bard;  a  calamity  whicl"\  would  have 
been  irreparable  had  not  pofterity  lain  its  prou4 
claim  to  his  wonderful  productior^s. 

Beaumont   and   Fletcher,  with   many  fair 
pretenfions   to  theatrical   reputation,   never  coulcj 
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fix  a  foundation  folid  enough  to  eftabliOi  that  fort 
of  fame  which  commands  legitimate  fufFrage  upon 
the  fpot,  and  challenges  the  award  of  pofterity. 
They  were  rather  amateurs  than  writers,  rather  gen- 
tlemen than  profeflbrs;  yet  has  the  ftage  many  ob-. 
ligations  to  them  which  fhall  be  faithfully  enu- 
merated. 

Beaumont,  who  was  well  born  and  educated, 
was  certainly  a  man  of  great  talents  and  found 
judgment;  which,  however,  would  have  been  more 
manifeft  in  his  work*  had  not  his  career  been  al| 
fpeed  without  reft.  He  died  in  1615,  a  year  be- 
fore the  world  loft  Shakespear,  at  which  time  he 
had  not  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  and  yet  between 
1607  and  that  time,  a  fpace  of  only  eight  years,  he 
was  concerned,  as  we  are  told,  with  Fletcher  in 
fifty-three  plays. 

Fletcher  was  alfo  well  born  and  educated. 
He  was  ten  years  older  than  Beaumont,  and  lived 
ten  years  longer,  but  he  does  not  feem  to  have 
written  any  thing  material  either  before  or  after  his 
literary  connv!ction  with  that'gentleman;  for,  in  all 
we  know  of  the  "works  of  thefe  partners  in  fame, 
only  a  fingle  piece  was  written  by  each,  that  by 
Beaumont  was  called  The  M af que  of  Grays  Inn^ 
and  that  by  Fletcjpeb,  The  Faith/ull  Shepherdcjs, 
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The  fliare  each  took  in  their  joint  labour?  has 
been  pretty  well  afcertained.  Beaumoij'^,  who 
though  the  youngeft  man  had  the  found  eft  judgment, 
formed  and  digefted  the  plots,  wrote  the  more  in- 
terefting  and  Icrious  parts,  and  pruned  the  lux- 
uriancies,  of  which  there  feeras  to  have  been  fufii- 
cient  need,  for  even  at  this  moment  when  a  revival 
of  one  of  their  plays  is  attempted  it  is  obliged  to 
be  cut,  even  to  mutilation  *. 

Taken  as  dramatic  productions,  the  works  of  ^ 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  can  only  be  confidered 
as  having  a  partial  claim  to  reptitation.  They  have 
ftrong  particular  merit,  but,  taking  them  altogether, 
there  is  fcarcely  a  play  but  is  extravagant,  wild,  and 
ill  managed.  Moft  of  the  plots  are  Spanifh,  and 
feems  as  if  they  thought  that  when  they  had  lopped 
off  part  of  the  luxuriance  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  they 
had  done  enough,  whereas  they  fhould  not  have  left 


•  There  is  a  well  known  anecdote  which  proves  that  Fletcher. 
had  fomctimes  a  hand  in  forming  their  plots  as  well  as  Beaumont. 
Having  concerted  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  over  a  bottle,  they  fettled 
whieli  part  of  the  play  they  fiiould  refpectively  take;  which,  being 
perfectly  adjufted,  "  Well,"  faid  Fletcher,  "  it  fhall  be  fo,  you 
**  manage  the  r?ft  and  I'll  undertake  to  kill  the  king."  Thefc 
words  being  overheard  by  the  waiter,  they  were  prefently  furrounded 
and  made  prifoners ;  but,  their  characters  being  well  known,  and 
their  having  it  in  their  power  eafily  to  prove  that  they  only  meditated 
the  airafination  of  a  theatrical  monarch,  the  whole  went  otfas  a  jell. 
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a  twig,  but  have  let  the  new  fiioots  have  gained 
their  ftrength  by  fpringing  at  once  from  the  flock. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  cafe.  Fletcher 
not  only  added  to  the  extravagance  of  the  Spaniard 
wild  and  excentric  wit  of  his  own,  but  perpetually 
tinctured  it  with  obfccnity,  and  the  operation  has 
been,  that,  whenever  the  manners  at  any  period 
fince  that  time  have  been  loofe  and  profligate, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  been  the  reigning 
favourites,  vvitncfs  the  eftimation  in  which  they  were 
held  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  when,  an 
indelible  difgrace  to  that  monarch  and  his  court, 
they  obtained  even  to  the  exclufion  of  Shakes- 
pear.  But  let  us  take  a  curfory  review  of  theif 
works. 

The  Woman  Haicr^  a  comedy  which  appeared  it\ 
1607,  is  a  play  of  Tome  merit,  it  is  ftrange  that  two 
writers  fhould  Hart  with  a  piece  the  principal  cha- 
racter in  which,  if  it  is  not,  ought  to  be  out  of  na- 
ture. Beaumon  T  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  almofl 
wholly  the  author  of  this  production.  It  was  pretty 
fuccefsful,  both  when  it  came  out  and  afterwards 
when  it  was  revived  by  fir  William  Davenant. 

The  Knight  of  the  hurniiig  Prjlk,  a  flrange  play 
which  has  fame   beauties  and  a  thoufand  defects, 
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vas  produced  in  16 1 1.  Its  grand  fault  is,  that,  like 
Jo  N  son's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  ^ii  was  con- 
veyed to  the  audience  through  the  medium  of  a 
grex.  This  play  was  revived  after  the  reftoration 
with  a  new  prologue  fpokcn  by  Nel  Gwyn,  at 
which  time  licentioufnefs  was  a  ftrong  recommen- 
dation to  public  favour,  but  it  had  never  any  ma- 
terial fuccefs. 

Cupid's  Revenge,  a  tragedy,  performed  by  the 
Children  of  the  Revels,  contained  fome  very  good 
poetry,  but  the  plot  and  machinery  were  fo  ab- 
furd  and  ridiculous  that  it  had  but  very  indifferent 
fuccefs. 

The  Scornful  Lady.,  a  comedy  brought  out  in 
1616,  is  a  production  of  fome  merit,  and  has  more 
regularity  than  is  generally  found  in  the  plays  of 
thefe  authors.  There  is  fomething,  however,  very 
inartificial  in  the  management  of  the  plot,  and  parti- 
cularly  the  converfion  of  Morecraft  the  ufurer, 
which  is  certainly  forced  and  unnatural. 

King  and  no  Kingy  a  tragedy,  performed  in  1619, 
has  been  varioufly  criiicifed.  Rymer  has  handled 
it  very  feverely,  for  which,  taking  it  altogether  as  a 
j>lay.  he  had  but  too  much  reafon.  Dryden  has 
^  cen,  however,  lefsharfh;  and,  indeed  the  general 
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objections  againfl  the  plays  of  Beaumont  arid 
Fletcher,  being  the  extraneous  matter  and  hii- 
mour  introduced  into  their  plots,  and  the  liccntiouf- 
iiefs  of  their  wit,  which  Dryden,  was  obliged  a 
good  deal  to  conform  to,  might  occafion  him  to  be 
as  merciful  as  poffible,  and  to  feperate  the  moralift 
from  the  critic,  left'  in  caftigating  them  he  fhould 
•whip  himfclf;  while  Rymer,  who  was  bound  by  no 
fuch  confideration,  reprobated  what  was  unworthy 
vithout  hefitation. 

The  Maid's  Tra^edy^  produced  in  1622.  Its 
fuccefs  both  then  and  fince  has  been  reputable.  It 
has,  however,  fo  much  of  that  extravagance  and  ir- 
regularity for  which  thcfe  authors  are  remarkable, 
that  it  has  been  a  ftranger  to  the  ftage  for  many 
years. 

Thierry  and  Tkeodoret,  performed  in  1621.  This 
is  one  of  thefe  hetrogeneous  compofitions  of  which 
there  are  too  many  in  the  works  of  thefe  authors. 
It  has  ten  blemifhes  for  one  beauty,  and  upon  the 
whole  is  poorly  conftructed,  and  but  indifferently 
v?ritten, 

Phiiajler.  This  tragedy  catne  out  in  1622,  and 
added  confiderably  to  the  reputation  of  thefe  au- 
thors.    Indeed  it  has  always  been  jullly  efteemed 
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a  work  of  conCderablc  merit,  and  by  many  has  been 
thought  the  bed  in  all  the  catalogue  of  their  works. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  revived,  with  alterations 
by  the  bye,  at  various  periods.  Dry  den  wrote  a 
prologue  when  it  was  performed  wholly  by  women 
at  Lincoln  Inn  Fields,  and  Settle  re -wrote  the  two 
lafl  acts  and  brought  it  out  in  1695.  But  the  beft 
opportunity  Philajler  had  for  fame  and  fuccefs  was 
when  CoLMAN  altered  it  to  bring  forward  Powell 
and  Mrs.  Yates,  the  particulars  of  which  we  fhall 
hereafter  go  into.  With  all  thefe  advantages,  how- 
ever, Philajler^  from  its  own  merit,  has  never  been 
able  to  keep  the  ftage  for  reafons  of  a  piece  with  all 
the  reft,  becaufe  it  is  full  of  beauties  and  defects, 
becaufe  there  is  not  one  regular  fimple  grand  in- 
tereft  excited,  and  becaufe  it  is  ingenioufly  made  up 
of  pieces  inftead  of  being  one  general  whole. 

The  two  Nohk  Kinfmen.  This  play  is  faid  to 
have  been  written  by  Sh akespear  and  Fletcher, 
a  circumftance  which  the  editor  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  feems  to  be  greatly  concerned  about 
probably  out  of  tendemefs  for  the  reputation  of 
Fletcher,  but  he  need  not  have  made  himfelfin 
the  fmalleft  degree  uneafy,  for  the  play  itfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  proves  that  Shakes  pear  had  no  hand  in  ii. 
VOL.  HI.  D  d 
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Indeed  there  is  not  much  reputation  to  be  claimed 
bv  any  body,  for  the  ftory  is  Chaucer's  Kmghts 
Tdle^  which  wc  have  feen  already  treated  by  Ed- 
wards to  the  great  delight  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
There  is  fomething,  however,  gaudy  and  fine  in  it; 
and,  like  moll  of  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  it  refembles  a  parterre  appearing  fo 
full  of  colours  that  form,  and  fyraetry  are  not 
once  thought  of.  This  play  is  faid  to  have  been 
originally  produced  in  1634,  an  incongruity  that 
is  not  very  eafily  reconcileable,  becaufe  Beau- 
mont died  in  i6i5>  and  Fletcher  in  1625,  and 
yet  it  is  as  difficult  to  believe  that  the  plays  pro- 
duced by  thefe  affociates  were  performed  during 
the  life  time  of  Beaumont,  or  even  of  Fletcher, 
being  fifty-three  in  number,  and  the  term  for  the 
performance  of  them  being  only  eight  years  in  the 
firll  indance,  and  but  eighteen  in  the  la(l.  I  Hiall 
fet  down  the  dates,  however,  according  to  the  bed 
authorities,  and  thefe  I  take  to  be  when  they  were 
iirll  publiflied,  not  when  they  were  firft  performed. 

The  Elder  Brother^  the  date  1637.  This  play, 
■which  ;s  originally  Spanifli,  is  flrangely  and  wildly 
treated  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  indeed 
would  have  funk  long  ago  into  oblivion  had  not 
CiBBER  taken  it  for  one  of  the  plots  of  his  Love 
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mahs  a  Man,  a  play  we  fliall  hereafter  examine. 
The  ground  work  is  good,  but  the  whole  merit  is 
due  to  the  original  writer. 

Monfieur  Thomas,  the  date  1639.    Here  we  have 

fome  clue  to  fet  us  right  as  to  the  time  the  pieces  of 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were   performed,  but 

we  cannot  much  rely  on  any  thing  we  learn  of  thefe 

authors,  for  firfl;   we  are  told  that  they  wrote  con. 

jointly  all  the  plays  publilhed  in  their  works,  except 

The  Mafqiie  of  Grays  Inn,  and   The  Faithful  Shep- 

herdefs ;  we  are  afterward  told  that  they  were   af- 

fifted   by    Shakespear,  by    Jonson,    by    Mid- 

DLETON,   and   other   writers,   and  even  this  play 

Fletcher  is  faid  to  have  written  after  the  death 

of  Beaumont.      There  is  nothing,  however,   in 

the  prefent  inftance  worth  contending  for.     It  is  a 

very  indifferent  play,  and,  though  publifhed  with 

great  care    by   Broome   after   Fletcher's  death, 

who  dedicated  it  to  Cotton,  a  great  admirer  of 

the  author,   and  afterwards  altered  and  got  up  by 

Durfey,   under  the   title  of  T7-ick  for    Trick,  it 

never  had  fuccefs.   My  drift  is  that,  as  this  piece  was 

originally  brought  out  after  the  death  of  Fletcher, 

fo   very  probably  many  of  the    other  productions 

were  alfo,  and  this  would  a  good  deal  invalidate  the 

aflertion  that  Beaumont  was  concerned  in  fo  many 

D  d  z 
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of  thofe  plays,  writing  as  they  did  very  often  for 
the  moment,  and  being  both  of  them  the  fort  of 
character  not  very  likely  to  lay  in  a  (lore  of  ma- 
terials. This  conjecture,  however,  we  fhall  have 
opportunity  more  clofely  to  examine  as  we  go  on. 

Wit  without  Money,  the  date  1639.  '^^^^  *^^' 
medy,  being  written  with  lefs  extravagance  and 
clofer  to  nature  than  the  pieces  of  thefe  authors  in 
general,  it  has  longer  kept  the  ftage.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  flimzinefs  in  it  that  has  always  prevented  it 
from  being  attractive.  The  comic  mufe  that  pre- 
fided  over  the  labours  of  thefe  writers  feems  to 
have  been  one  of  thofe  ladies  who  are  for  ever 
either  fad,  or  in  hyfterics.  She  feems  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  a  fmile,  the  refult  of  feeling,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  heart,  flie  is  cither  muzzed 
with  a  vapid  fimper,  or  convulfed  with  a  broad  grin, 
and  under '  this  influence,  when  thefe  gentlemen 
have  attempted  at  mere  nature,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  preferve  the  milk  in  its  native  ftate;  their 
afperity  having  turned  it,  by  which  means  their  hu- 
mour is  cither  hard  like  the  curd,  or  mawkifli  like 
the  whey.  This  play  is  a  proof  of  it,  which  is  well 
conceived  and  full  of  nature,  but  the  circumftances 
are  not  wrought  high  enough,  nor  do  the  characters 
fufficiently  come  out  of  the  canvafs. 
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Rolio  Duke  of  Normandy^  the  date  1640.  This 
tragedy  is  faid  to  have  been  received  with  very 
great  applaufe  when  it  firft  appeared.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  loiig  configned  to  oblivion,  and  in- 
deed judly,  for  it  is  a  turgid  imitation  of  Seneca 
and  Jon  SON,  without  fancy  or  fpirit,  or,  indeed, 
any  thing  but  heavy,  declamatory  dialogue,  unaf- 
lifted  by  force  or  intereft. 

Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  the  date  1640. 
This  play  is  well  known,  being  one  of  the  very  few 
of  thofc  written  by  Beaumont  and  FLETCHEa 
which  are  now  upon  the  theatrical  flock  lift ;  intrin- 
fically,  however,  this  piece  is  no  great  acquifition  to 
the  theatre,  and  it  is  at  the  rifk  of  a  thin  houfe  that  it 
is  ever  performed,  unlefs  bolftered  up  with  a  new 
Leon,  or  an  Estifania.  The  plot  of  this  play 
though  admirably  imagined  is  poorly  treated.  There 
is  fomeihing  very  well,  if  it  went  no  further,  in  re- 
claiming a  vain  coquette  by  placing  her  in  the 
hands  of  a  brave  and  manly  hufband,  but  Mar- 
GUERETTA  is  an  avowed  wanton,  whom  it  would 
have  been  a  difgrace  to  a  man  of  fuch  a  defcription 
to  have  married,  and  after  all  Leon's  claim  to  thefe 
noble  qualities  is  very  ill  grounded,  for  he  is  the 
brother  of  his  wife's  waiting  maid,  and  he  tricks 
Marguj^rette  into  the  marriage  by  perfonating 
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an  idiot,  an  art  \vliich  a  man  of  his  fpirit  and  honour 
would  have  difdained.  This  has  evidently  thrown 
the  authors  into  an  unpleafant  predicament  towards 
the  end  of  the  play ;  for,  finding  it  impoflible  to 
cxcufe  themfclves  naturally,  they  try  to  hufli  up 
both  the  infamy  of  their  heroine,  and  their  own 
want  of  judgment  in  a  fummary  way.  Thus  after 
Margu  ETTA  has  played  a  hundred  indecent  tricks, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  her  hufband's  houfe  a 
brothel,  with  all  the  forgiving  good  nature  in  the 
world,  he  takes  her  up  and  *'  wears  her  next  his 
**  heart." 

The  fcencs  of  the  Copper  Captain  and  Esti- 
FANiA,  have  a  belter  claim  to  praife.  They  are 
highly  comic,  and  the  equivoque  of  the  houfe 
which  mixes  the  cpifode  with  the  main  dcfign,  is 
the  happieft  thing  in  the  piece.  It  is  irapofTible  to 
pafs  over  this  article  without  uniting  fome  degree, 
of  pity  with  contempt  at  the  fond  idea  of  thefe 
authors,  who  in  Caccafogo  imagined  they  had 
outdone  Falstaff. 

The  Mad  Lover,  This  play  as  well  as  Rule  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wife^  and  all  the  reft  that  will  now 
follow,  were  collected  into  an  edition  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  1647,  fo  that  it  will  be  impoffiblc  to  know 
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when  they  actually  made  their  firft  appearance,  nor 
is  it  material. 

The  Mad  Z.or;er,  which  play  fir  Aston  Cockaii* 
has  highly  commended  in  a  copy  of  verfes,  is  never- 
thelefs  a  work  of  but  mediocre  merit,  We  know 
but  little  of  its  fuccefs,  and,  indeed,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  very  familiar  with 
the  ftage.  It  is  partly  borrowed  from  Alundus  and 
Paulina  in  Jojephus. 

The  SpaniJJi  Curate.  This  play  is  a  hetrogeneoas 
jumble  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  many  others  in  this  col- 
lection. It  has  been  pruned,  altered,  and  amended, 
and  fitted  to  the  ftage  frequently  by  different  au- 
thors, but  never  with  any  thing  like  fuccefs,  and  yet 
there  arc  good  materials  in  it.  It  is  taken  from  the 
Don  John^  and  the  SpaniJIi  Curate^  of  Gerardo. 

The  Little  French  Lawyer.  This  comedy  is  a 
mixture  of  the  SpaniJJi  Rogue,  and  Don  Lewis  de 
Cajlro,  and  Don  Roderigo  de  Montalva,  which  Scar- 
RON  has  alfo  treated  in  his  Fruitlefs  Precaution,  and 
the  Complaifant  Companion,  but  this  could  not  have 
been  early  enough  to  have  been  of  any  ufe,  as  fome 
imagine,  to  Beaumont  and  FtETciiER,  Bkau- 
>iONT  having  died  when  Scarron  was  only  five 
years  old. 
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The  Cujlom  of  the  Country.  This  tragic  comedy, 
as  it  is  called,  has  aflfifted  other  authors  but  never 
did  any  thing  for  its  own.  Gibber  ufed  part  of  it 
for  Love  makes  a  Man,  and  Charles  Johnson 
formed  out  of  it  his  Country  Lajfes.  It  is  a  ftrangc 
vild  thing  but  full  of  good  materials.  Its  great 
fault  is  obfcenity.  Dryden  fays  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces, by  way  of  anfwer  to  thofe  who  acciifed  him 
of  indecency.  "  There  is  more  baudry  in  one  play 
*'  of  Fletcher,  called  the  Cujlom  of  the  Country^ 
**  than  in  all  ours  together;  yet  this  has  often  been 
"  acted  on  the  ftage  in  my  remembrance." 
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CHAP.    II. 
CONTINUATION  OF  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER, 


The  Noble  Gentleman.  This  comedy  was  little  known 
till  it  was  revived  by  Durfey,  under  the  title  oF 
The  Three  Dukes  of  Dunftable^  and  then  it  was  only 
ftirred  up  to  make  its  flench  more  intolerable,  lir 
GzoRGE  Etheridge,  iu  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Bu-CKiNGHAM,  fays,  "  By  my  laft  packet  from  En- 
"  GLAND,  among  a  heap  of  naufeous  trafli,  I  re- 
"  ceived  the  Three  Dukes  of  Dunflable,  which  is 
*'  really  fo  monflrous  and  infipid  that  I  am  forry 
''  Lapland,  or  Livonia,  had  not  the  honour  of 
"  producing  it;  but,  if  I  did  pennance  in  reading 
"  it,  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  it  was  folemnly  interred 
"  to  the  tune  of  Cat  Calls." 

The  Captain,  a  comedy  of  very  {lender  merit, 
has  been  fometimes  attempted  on  the  ftage,  but  the 
effort  was  always  fo  unfuccefsful   that  it  has   long 
been  lain  by  as  unfit  for  fcrvice. 
V01-.  Ill,  E  e 
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Beggar's  Bii/h,  What  fuccefs  this  play  had 
originally  is  not  known.  It  was  altered  and  brought 
out  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Merchant^  by 
Nor R IS,  the  comedian,  in  1706,  and  in  that  ftate 
occafionally  performed.  In  1768  it  was  made  into 
an  opera  by  Mr.  Hull,  the  mufic  by  Mr.  Lin  ley. 
It  had  no  great  fuccefs,  but  the  words  and  mufic  of 
fome  of  the  fongs  were  again  brought  forward  and 
introduced  into  the  Camp,  an  entertainment  per- 
formed with  great  fuccefs  in  1778,  and  attributed  to 
Mr.  Sheridan;  but,  that  every  bird  of  Parnaffus 
may  be  allowed  his  own  plumage,  the  fongs  above 
mentioned,  which  were  confidered  as  indifferently 
written  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  Royal  Merchant, 
were  found  admirable  afterwards  at  Drury  Lane  in 
the  Camp,  are  not  the  production  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, but  of  Mr.  |iuLL. 

The  Coxcomb.  This  comedy  may  rank  with  The 
Captain.  Its  revival  has  been  attempted  but  to  no 
purpofe. 

The  Falfe  One.  -This  tragedy  is  founded  on 
Cleopatra's  inconftancy  to  Julius  Caesar  in 
Egypt,  and  taken  from  Suetonius,  Plutarch, 
and  other  authors,  who  wrote  of  thofe  times.  It  has 
fome  ftrong  writing,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  a 
bad  play. 
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The  Chances.  This  is  a  comedy  borrowed  frofi\ 
The  Lady  Cornelia  of  Cervantes,  and  has  been  by 
various  authors  altered  and  brought  on  the  theatre. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham's  alteration  was  a  very 
judicious  one.  He  kept  the  hurry  and  perplexity  of 
the  plot  much  more  clear  than  it  had  been  originally, 
but  after  all  it  has  much  more  to  beget  curiofity 
than  to  create  intereft,  and  the  indelicacy  that  per- 
vades the  piece,  and  the  libertinifm  throughout  the 
whole  character  of  Don  John,  render  it  a  mod  im- 
proper and  reprehenfible  fubjcct  for  the  ftage ;  nor 
could  Garkick's  incomparable  performance  of  this, 
character,  though  he  had  again  weeded  it,  fcarceW 
juftify  our  attention  to  it. 

The  Loyal  Subject.  This  tragedy  is  a  poor  pro- 
duction. It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  examine 
it,  and  indeed  it  has  lain  fo  long  afleep  that  it  were 
pity  to  awake  it.  The  Laws  of  Candy ^  a  tragi-comedy 
by  thefe  authors,  has  been  a  great  while  in  the  fame 
(ituation,  and  fo  let  it  remain.  The  Lover  s  Progrefs 
has  no  better  pretenfion  to  our  notice.  It  is  taken 
from  a  French  romance  called  Lyfander  and  Calijla^ 
written  by  Daudiguier,  and  to  the  fame  peaceful 
oblivion  we  may  alfo  cqnfign  the  IJlaiid  Princefs, 

The  Ilumouous  Lieutenant.     This  play  has  ^^een 
K  e  « 
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performed  at  different  times  with  fome  fuccefs. 
The  principal  part  of  the  plot  is  taken  from  Plu- 
tarch's Life  of  Demetrius,  and  the  Lieutenant'? 
refufing  to  fight  after  he  has  been  cured  of  his 
wounds,  is  the  (lory  of  Lucullus's  foldier,  related 
by  Horace.  This  is  a  play  of  that  flighty  kind 
which  thefe  authors  fo  frequently  produced,  and  is 
neither  full  enough  of  intereft  or  regularity  to  claim 
a  permanent  fituation  in  the  theatre. 

Nice  Valour ;  or  the  Pajfwnate  Madvian.  This 
comedy  is  one  of  the  worfl  pieces  in  the  whole 
catalogue. 

The  Maid  in  the  Mill.  This  play  has  been 
fometimcs  revived,  but  its  fuccefs  has  never  repaid 
the  pains  of  thofc  who  have  brought  it  forward. 
The  plot  of  Antonio  Ism  en  i  a,  and  Aminta.,  is 
borrowed  from  Girardo,  and  Otrante  feizing 
Florimel,  the  fuppofed  daughter  of  the  miller,  is 
taken  from  an  Italian  novel  written  by  Ban  del lo, 
which  was  afterwards  tranflated  into  French.  There 
is  much  good  writing  in  this  piece;  but  there  is 
fomething  ft/'radically  wrong  in  its  conflruction  that 
inllead  of  mending  it,  the  author,  as  the  chair- 
man faid  to  Pope,  "  had  better  had  made  two  new 
*'  ones."     '  '    '  ■      '      I    ■  .   -  ' 
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The  Prophetejs.  This  tragical  hiftory,  as  it  is 
called,  is  founded  on  the  well  known  ftory  of 
DiocLEsiAN,  to  whom  it  was  foretold  by  a  pro- 
phetefs  thatjhe  fliould  be  emperor  of  Rome  when 
he  ftiould  have  killed  a  mighty  boar;  which  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled  by  his  putting  to  death  the 
tyrant  A  per.  This  extraordinary  production  has 
been  brought  on  the  flage  in  a  variety  of  fliapes, 
and  in  particular  in  the  form  of  an  opera  by  Bet- 
TERTON,  in  1690,  embelliflied  by  Purcexl's  mu- 
Jic  ;  but  it  has  always  been  found  fo  undramatic,  and 
fo  little  interefting,  that  upon  thefe  occafions  all  the 
expence  has  been  thrown  away. 

Bonduca.  This  queen  of  Icene,  who  was  indiffer- 
ently called  by  hiftorians  Bonduca,  orBoADiCEA, 
has  been  frequently  the  fubject  of  a  play.  This  of 
!ibEAUiMONT  and  Fletcher  is  the  earlieft  and  upon 
the  whole  the  bed ;  for  it  is  full  of  pithy,  nervous 
writing  and  good  intereft,  the  misfortunes  of  that 
ill  fated  princefs  being  remarkably  touching  and 
well  calculated  for  the  ftage.  It,  however,  has  never 
done  any  thing  material,  even  when  it  has  been  ju- 
(dicioufly  altered.  Mr.  Colman,  with  great  judge- 
ment and  a  proper  tendernefs  for  the  reputation  of 
thefe  authors,  brought  it  out  on  his  theatre  in  the 
j^aymarket,  in  1778;  but  it  has  been  feldom  re- 
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fumed,  and  it  is  now  lain  by  with  but  little  profpect 
of  being  brought  forward  again. 

The  Sea  Voyage.  The  dcfign  of  this  comedy  is 
^borrowed  from  Shakespear's  Tempeft,  and  has  in 
it  fome  good  things,  not  good  enough,  however,  to 
cope  with  the  original ;  and,  as  if  the  failure  was  not 
difgraccful  enough  to  the  authors,  Duufey  revived 
it  with  alterations  which  made  it  ten  times  worfc. 

The  Double  Marriage  is  a  very  indifferent  play. 
It  has  been  frequently  revived,  but,  though  Du- 
FREY  lent  a  hand  to  fpoil  it,  noihing  refulted  from 
the  attempt  but  diiappoiniment. 

The  Pilgrim.  This  excentric  comedy  has  i^ 
great  deal  of  merit.  It  originally  received  great 
applaufe,  and  has  been  often  fuccefsfuUy  revived. 
In  1700,  fir  John  Vanbrugh  brought  it  out  a; 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  with  a  Prologue  and  Dry- 
DtN*s  Secular  Mafque,  which  was  tiie  lad  of  that 
great  poet's  works  j  but  which,  for  what  it  is,  abounds 
with  brilliant  poetry.  It  was  revived  again  at 
Drury  Lane  without  fuccefs;  but  about  the  year 
J762.  it  was  brought  out  at  Covcnt  Garden  with 
confiderable  reputation.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
\ery  fcl<lom  repeated. 
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The  Woman's  Prize ;  or,  the  Tamer  tamed.  This 
play,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by 
Fletcher  alone,  after  the  death  of  BeaUxMont, 
fo  that  the  reader  will  fee  how  weak  all  the  autho- 
rities are  upon  this  fubject,  is  intended  as  a  fequel 
to  Shake  spear's  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Cathe- 
rine being  dead,  Petruchio  is  married  to  a 
young  woman  of  a  mild  and  gentle  difpofition,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  fome  female  companions,  de- 
termine to  break  the  temper  of  her  hufband,  which 
is  at  length  effected;  in  confcquenee  of  which  be 
blindly  fubmits  himfelf  to  her  will  and  (lie  rules  him 
as  fhe  thinks  proper. 

Nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  fee  that  a  play  cannot  be 
framed  upon  worfe  principles.  The  conduct  of 
Petruchio  though  violent  is  laudable,  becaufe 
reafonable  fubmiffion  is  not  only  the  duty  but  en- 
fures  the  comfort  of  a  wife,  and,  therefore,  a  proper 
fubject  for  a  poet  to  treat.  Blind  fubmiffion  in  a 
hufband,  which  muft  render  him  ridiculous  to  his 
friends,  and  an  object  of  contempt  even  to  his  wife, 
is  upon  the  fame  principle  very  improper  matter  for 
the  flage  ;  befides  the  author  of  this  play  has  wholly 
miftaken  the  character  of  Petruchio.  So  far 
from  being  of  a  tyrannical  temper,  he  is  generous 
and  noble;  his  violence  is  all  put  on,  all  affumed; 
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and,  from  the  moment  he  has  carried  his  point  and 
reftored  Catherine  to  herfclf,  to  him,  and  to  her 
family,  he  "  dofFs  the  lordly  hufband."  Time, 
however,  who,  as  Shakespear  fays,  "  tries  all  old 
*'  offenders,"  has  fettled  the  difpute,  for,  while  the 
Tamer  tamed  lies  quietly  interred  with  many  of  the 
family,  Gather  in  e  and  Petruciiio  lives  to  afford 
us  inflruction  and  amufement. 

An  Honejl  Man's  Fortune^  part  of  which  is  taken 
from  Het wood's  hiftory  of  Women,  Love's  Cure, 
and  The  Knight  of  Malta,  are  pieces  which  help  td 
fill  up  the  catalogue  of  thefe  authors,  but,  though 
there  is  fome  good  writing  in  each  of  them,  they 
have  very  little  claim  to  dramatic  merit.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  the  Queen  of  Corinth  which  (lands 
in  the  fam^prcdicament. 

Women  Pleafed.  The  fuhject  of  this  play  has 
employed  the  pens  of  many  authors,  -three  of  the 
different  novels  of  Boccace  having  fomething  to 
do  with  it;  but  the  ground  work  is  in  Chaucer's 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  which  Voltaire  has  fuccefs- 
fully  treated  under  the  title  of  Ce  qui  plait  aux 
Dames,  This  was  afterwards  brought  on  the  French 
ftage  by  Fa v art,  and  called  La  Fee  Urgelle,  and 
and  at  length  taken  by  Garrick  for  the  fubject  of 
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fubject  of  his  Chrijlmas  Tale,  This  is  certainly  a 
piece  of  merit ;  but  as  the  fubject  has  been  fre- 
quently tried  and  never  to  any  effect  without  the 
auxiliary  affiftance  of  fcenery  and  mufic,  and,  in-., 
deed,  romantic  and  fanciful  talcs  are  not  at  all  cal- 
culated for  comedy  which  fhould  depict  true,  fair, 
and  natural  manners.  Women  Pleafed,  in  the  flate 
it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  has  never  been  fortunate  enough  to 
pleafe  an  audience. 

A  Wife  for  a  Month.  This  tragi-comedy,  a 
defcription  which  always  implies  fomething  hetro- 
gej^ieous,  has  fome  good  traits.  It  is  partly  bor- 
rowed from  the  hiftory  of  San c ho  the  eighth,  of 
Leon.  The  misfortune  of  this  fort  of  production 
is  that  the  two  plots  are  fo  diftinct  they  cannot  lejid 
one  another  intereft ;  and,  take  them  fmgly,  they 
have  not  ftrength  enough  to  fupport  themfelves, 
therefore  let  them  be  written  ever  fo  well  they  can- 
not have  the  effect  of  a  play  upon  a  fubject  in  which 
if  any  thing  is  introduced  it  is  kept  fubordinate,  and 
fo  conftructed  as  to  affift  the  general  defign.  Un- 
fortunately this  does  not  happen  to  be  the  merit  of 
this  play,  nor,  indeed,  fcarcely  any  tragi-comedy 
written  by  thcfe  authors. 

VOL.  III.  F  f 
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The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn  is  a  tragi- comedy,  and 
ftands  in  fomething  like  the  fame  predicament  as  A 

Wife  for  a  Month. 

Wit  at  Jtvtral  Weapons,  in  which  there  is  fome 
whim,  did  very  little  itfelf,  but  has  ferved  as  ma- 
terials for  other  plays,  particularly  for  fir  William 
Dave N ANT,  who  borrowed  a  good  deal  of  it  for 
his  play  called  The  Wits, 

Valentinian.  This  is  a  tragedy,  a  fpecies  of  per- 
formance in  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  been  lead  fucccfsful ;  this  tragedy,  however, 
is  faid  to  have  been  well  received  when  it  firft  came 
out.  It  has  been  revived,  and,  in  particular,  by 
lord  Rochester,  but  it  never  met  with  fufficient 
applaufe  to  warrant  a  repetition  of  it. 

Love's  Pilgrimage.  This  comedy,  partly  bor- 
rowed from  The  two  Vamjels  of  Cervantes,  and 
partly  from  The  New  Inn,  a  play  of  Jon  son,  which 
was  damned,  has  fome  merit.  With  all  this  affift- 
ance,  however,  though  it  has  often  been  brought 
forward,  the  revivers  only  awaked  it  that  it  might 
fleep  the  faftcr. 

Four  Plays  in  One,     Thefe  four  pieces,  the  two 
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firfl;  of  which  may  be  called  tragicomedies,  the 
third  a  tragedy,  and  the  fourth  an  opera,  are  princi- 
pally taken  from  Boccace,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be 
performed  before  Manuel,  king  of  Portugal, 
and  his  queen  Isabella,  at  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials,  the  court  being  introduced  as  fpcctators, 
and  the  king  and  queen  making  remarks  on  the  re- 
prefentation.  It  is,  however,  mod  probable  that 
this  curious  medley  was  never  performed  ^it  all. 

The  Wild  Goofe  Chafe.  This  play  has  confiderable 
merit,  but  it  is  like  the  reft  ill  conducted.  The 
materials,  however,  have  been  found  very  ufcful-; 
Farquhar  has  borrowed  almoft  four  acts  o.f  The 
Inconjlant  from  it, 

Thefe  plays.  The  Widow,  The  Jeweller  of  Amfier- 
dam,  The  Faithful  Friend,  A  Right  Woman^  and  The 
Hiflory  of  Mador,  King  of  Bt'itam  arc  all  faid  to 
have  been  written  by  thefe  wits,  either  fingly,  toge- 
ther, or  in  conjunction  with  others,  but  how  they 
were  actually  employed  on  them  remains  a  fccrct 
which  will  be,  probably,  never  divulged,  nor  is  k 
very  material  whether  it  be  or  not. 

I  fliall  yet  employ,  however,  a  few  words  upoFi 
the  fubjcct  of  thefe  authors,  whofe  labours,  thouah 
^bey  may  have   failed  as   to  regularity,  and  hav<; 

F  f  2  ^ 
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been  weak  on  the  fide  of  judgment,  are,  notwith- 
ftanding,  meritorious,  and  breathe  in  various  in- 
ftances  fpirit  and  genius.  The  miftake  feems  to 
have  been  an  endeavour  to  foar  beyond  what  nature 
qualified  them  for.  The  genius  of  Shakespear, 
being  extenfive  enough  to  grafp  at  real  and  imagi- 
nary worlds,  they  vainly  conceived  they  might 
endeavour  aj  the  fame  track;  but,  in  their  fond 
nefs,  they  were  Ixions,  and  in  their  prefumptioa 
Phaetons. 

Beaumont  is  faid  to  have  pofleffed  the  cor- 
recteft  judgment  of  the  two,  and  Fletcher  the 
ftrongeft  genius,  and  we  are  even  told,  that  Jon  son 
ufed  to  fubmit  his  works  to  the  opinion  and  cor- 
rection of  Beaumont  ;  this,  however,  after  what 
we  have  witneffed  of  Chapman,  Decker,  and 
others  whom  this  hard  cynic  envied  and  abufed,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  believe ;  for,  if  Beaumont 
had  fuch  confummate  judgment  he  certainly  would 
have  ufed  it  in  the  conflruction  of  his  own  plays,  the 
plots  of  which  are  the  crudeft  and  mod  indigefled 
that  can  be  poffibly  be  conceived ;  and,  as  to  the 
judgment  of  Jon  son,  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay  that  it 
was  his  greatefl  merit,  and  that  there  is  more  good 
fenfe  in  the  conflruction  of  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour than'  in  that  of  all  the  works  of  Beaumont 
^nd  Fletcher  put  together. 
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All  that  is  necelTary  to  fay  on  the  fubject  may 
be  comprized  in  this.  The  iiiduitry  with  which 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  explored  the  works  of 
the  Spaniards  and  others  for  dramatic  materials  has 
been  of  fuch  benefit  to  the  Englifli  (lage,  that  it  not 
only  lent  material  alfiftance  towards  bringing  it  into 
great  forwardnefs,  but  ferved  as  a  ground  work  for 
others,  who  have  fince  derived  much  of  their  fuccefs 
from  having  had  recourfe  to  their  labours. 

As  to  their  particular  merits  they  were  both 
good  writers,  and  would  have  been  better  had  they 
not  perpetually  tried  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  that 
nature  and  genius  prefcribed  them,  had  they  not 
■written  too  haftily,  had  they  not  given  into  an  un- 
bridled wit  which  grew  to  licentioufnefs  and  deftroyed 
the  legitimate  drift  of  their  productions,  had  they 
not,  in  {hort,  arrogated  a  falfe  confequence  and  ri- 
diculoufly  fancied  themfelves  fuperior  to  a  man, 
whom  they  might  have  been  proud  to  have  followed 
at  an  humble  diflance. 

As  to  the  fhare  they  had  refpectively  in  thofc 
productions  which  are  publifhed  with  their  joint 
names,  I  have  already  fhewn  that  whatever  has  been 
conjectured  on  the  fubject  feems  to  have  a  very 
falacious  air.  That  Beau  mo  n  x  could  have  been 
concerned  in  fifty  three  plays  in  eight  years  appears 
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to  be  impoITible.  It  is  as  certainly  impoflible  that 
fo  large  a  number  could  have  been  brought  out 
during  that  time,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Beau- 
mont left  behind  him,  he  who  was  a  writer  for  the 
moment,  materials  for  the  greateft  part  of  theffc 
plays;  but,  as  we  have  no  proof  that  what  has  been 
aflerted  on  this  fubject  is  falfe,  though  it  is  a  little 
contradictory,  we  are  compelled  fo  far  to  acquiefc^ 
^s  to  give  our  verdict  according  to  the  evidence. 

One  proud  fact,  however,  the  labours  of  thefe 
writers  and  their  cotemporarics  have  afcertained. 
All  this  contention  for  pre-eminence  that  was  mani- 
fefted,  all  thefe  valuable  dramatic  materials  that 
were  produced,  and  all  this  rapid  improvement  to 
which  the  flage  had  arifen,  had  been  confirmed  be- 
fore the  French  theatre,  that  has  always  arrogantly 
affected  to  lead  ours,  boaOed  a  fingle  line  from  the 
great  Corneille,  or  any  one  of  his  fatelites  and 
before  Moliere  and  Racine  were  born.  Who 
then  can  deny  that,  having  fo  perfect  a  model  be 
fore  them  as  the  Englifli  flage,  they  made  it  an  ob.^ 
ject  of  their  imitation  ?  But  that  there  may  be  na 
cavil  this  fliall  hereafter  be  inconteftibly  proved. 
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CHAP.   III. 


MASSINGER. 


If,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  we  lament  that 
authors  fometimes  attempt  too  much,  in  Mas- 
singer,  we  have  a  proof  that  they  may  do  too 
little.  This  very  charming  writer  has  feldom  been 
allowed  the  merit  he  poffcfled,  perhaps,  becaufe  he 
was  a  flranger  to  prefumption,  vanity,  and  thofe 
other  qualities  which  often  procure  for  an  author 
more  fame  than  he  deferves;  pofterity,  however, 
generally  fets  the  matter  right ;  which,  in  the  opi- 
nions .of  all  judges  of  genius  and  tafte,  has  placed 
Massinger  very  little  behind  Jonson,  and  far 
before  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Massinger,  by  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Montgomery,  under  whom  his  father  had  an  ho- 
nourable employ,  and  afterwards  'the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, was  encouraged  in  his  youth  to  purfue  polite 
literature;  which,  coming  in  confonance  with  a 
beautiful  and  refined  genius  which  he  inherited  from 
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rature,  he  foOn  poflefTcd  all  the  qualities  for  a  writef 
of  correct  tafle  and  brilliant  fancy. 

The  ftage  attracted  his  attentionj  and  was,  in- 
deed, the  very  field  for  the  exercife  of  his  abilities. 
He  had  invention  and  ingenuity,  he  knew  nature 
and  character;  his  flyle,  while  it  was  warm  and  fervid, 
was,  nevenhelefs,  pure  and  decorous,  and  even 
went  beyond  the  times  in  which  he  wrote  for  polifh 
and  refinement;  for  he  was  as  ftrong  as  Jonson 
without  being  dull,  and  as  elegant  as  Waller  with- 
out being  mawkifli;  but,  to  give  the  proudeft  proof 
of  the  genius  of  Massinger,  you  fee  a  great  deal 
of  the  mind  of  Siiakespear  in  him,  though  he  has 
never  fervilely  imitated  him,  nor  arrogantly  at- 
tempted to  foar  after  him  to  thofe  heights  which  his 
gfenius  alone  could  reach.  But  let  us  examine  his 
plays. 

The  Virgin  Martyr.  This  play  was  firft  acted, 
as  vc  are  told,  in  1622,  at  which  time  Massinger 
was  thirty  eight  years  old.  He  was  affifted  by 
Decker  in  this  production,  which,  perhaps,  might 
better  have  been  let  alone,  but  his  modefty  too 
often  prevented  him  from  feeling  his  own  confe- 
quence.  The  Virgin  Martyr  is  taken  from  the  Mar- 
iy  logics  of  the  perfecution  inthetimeo/DiocLESiAN; 
and,  though  there  is  fbme  fine  writing  in  it,  it  is  evi- 
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dently  a  work  of  inexperience,  and,  therefore,  had 
no  great  fuccefs. 

Ths  Duke  of  Milan.  Here  our  author  had 
fairer  play  for  his  genius.  This  tragedy  was  per- 
formed in  1623  with  good  fuccefs.  The  fcene 
where  inftructions  are  given  by  Sforza  to  his  fa- 
vourite Francisco  for  the  murder  of  Marcelia, 
is  wrought  up  very  maflerly,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  this  very  play  has  alTifted  the  various  Mariamnes 
of  the  French  ftage,  from  Tristan  to  Voltaire, 
tTiat  ftory  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Jews  having 
been  the  foundation  of  The  Duke  of  Milan.  Indeed 
the  circumftances  are  fo  fiimilar  that  Mr.  Cumber- 
BERLAND  vcry  laudably  was  induced  to  blend  this 
play  and  Fen  ton's  Mariamne  together;  but  pro- 
bably from  his  unwillingnefs  to  encroach  upon  the 
writing  of  either  of  thefe  authors,  it  appeared  not  to 
be  of  a  piece,  and,  therefore,  did  not  fucceed. 

The  Bondman,  acted  at  the  Cock  Pit,  Drury 
Lane,  1623.  This  is  a  tragedy  of  great  merit.  The 
plot  is  full  of  truth  and  confiftency,  and  the  writing 
is  ftrong  and  nervous.  The  incident  of  bringing 
back  the  rebellious  flaves  to  their  duty  with  whips, 
is  in  the  truell  fpirit  of  the  drama,  and  is  here  ufed 
to  great  advantage.  The  Bondman  has  been  fre- 
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quenily  revived,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Cumber- 
land in  17795  at  Covcnt  Garden  theatre.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  judicious  alteration,  and  it  was 
highly  fpoken  of  by  the  critics,  but  it  did  not  fucceed 
to  the  degree  that  was  reafonably  expected. 

The  Roman  Actor  was  performed  at  Black  Friars 
in  1629.  It  was  Massinger's  grcatefl  favourite 
among  all  his  works,  and  the  writers  of  that  time 
were  fo  far  of  the  fame  opinion  that  no  lefs  than  fix 
copies  of  commendatory  verfes  were  prefixed  to  it. 
Indeed  its  fuccefs  was  very  decided,  both  originally 
and  when  it  was  revived  by  Betterton,  who  ren- 
dered himfelf  very  celebrated  in  the  principal  cha- 
racter. There  is  certainly  a  dignity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  piece,  and  the  language  is  charming. 

The  Renegado.  This  is  a  tragi-comedy  and  was 
performed  in  1630,  at  Drury  Lane.  This  play  was 
recommended  by  complimentary  verfes  like  the 
former,  and  certainly  has  much  merit,  but  it  has 
the  fault  of  all  tragi-comedies.  The  plots  hang  in- 
congruoufly  together,  and,  therefore,  each  deprives 
the  other  of  the  approbation  that  would  clfe  be 
due  to  them. 

The  Picture^  performed  in  1630,  at  the  Globe, 
and  Black    Friars.      This   admirable   production, 
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\vhich  is  called  a  tragi- comedy,  ought  to  be  deno- 
minated a  play,  for  it  confifts  of  a  plot  and  an  epi- 
fode  that  have  immediate  relation  to  each  other. 
There  are  objections  to  this  piece,  one  of  which 
cannot  be  got  over,  becaufe  it  is  particularly  wrong 
to  call  in  magic  to  affift  what  ought  to  be  a  repre- 
fentation  of  nature.  BAXtsxA's  reading,  therefore, 
in  nature's  hidden  fecrets,  and  having  thereby  formed 
a  portrait  of  Sophia  which  appears  to  the  eyes  of 
Math  I  AS  beautiful  or  deformed,  according  as  fhe 
is  loyal  or  difloyal,  is  certainly  revolting,  and  inad- 
miflible;  but  it  has  this  admirable  effect;  The 
poet  by  placing  his  characters  in  fo  forcible  a  fitua- 
tion,  is  obliged  to  give  them  a  language  adequate 
to  it,  and  thus  the  palTion  of  jealoufy  acquires  a^ 
peculiar  kind  of  turbulence  and  agitation  which, 
from  mere  conjectural  proofs,  could  not  hav^  b,e^. 
longed  to  it. 

Of  this  difficult  and  delicate  tafli,  Massinger 
has  acquitted  himfelf  wonderfully ;  fo  that,  if  you 
can  bring  yourfelf  to  pardon  the  deception,  it  will 
encreafe  your  admiration  of  the  author.  Novelty 
was,  probably,  his  excufe,  and  he  has  fo  availed 
himfelf  of  it,  that,  perhaps,  there  cannot  in  lan- 
guage be  found  any  thing  ftronger  than  the  effect  i,^ 
has  produced. 
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It  is  impofTible  here  to  go  into  the  difFerent 
merits  of  this  piece  ;  but  whether  you  take  it  for 
conduct,  for  character,  or  any  other  rcquifue,  but 
efpecially  for  language,  a  few  fpots  excepted,  it  \s 
certainly  a  conftellation  in  literature. 

The  Emperor  of  the  Eajl  was  performed  iu 
1632.  This  is  a  tragi  comedy,  and  taken  from  the 
Life  of  the  younger  Theodocius.  We  fliould 
have  known  more  at  prefeiit,  perhaps,  of  this  piece 
in  its  original  form  had  not  Lee,  that  mad,  but 
beautiful  writer,  taken  fome  of  the  moll  forcible 
parts  of  it  for  his  tragedy  of  Theodocius, 

The  Maid  of  Honour,  performed,  in  1638,  is  a 
work  of  confiderable  merit.  It  has  been  revived;, 
and  particularly  within  a  few  years  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre;  but  productions  by  men  of  fuch  eminence 
as  Massinger  fliould  never  be  touched  but  by 
authors  of  firft  rate  abilities.  \\\  its  original  ftate 
The  Maid  of  Honour  could  not  now  be  produced 
to  advantage,  but  it  had  better  have  remained  in  its 
original  flate  than  have  appeared  as  it  did  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre. 

The  Fatal  Dowry,  which  was  brought  out  in 
1632,  is  a  tragedy,  and  would  probably,  have  pof-. 
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felTed'  more  merit  if  Massing f.r  had  not  been 
affifted  by  Field.  It  has,  however,  enough  tQ 
have  materially  affifted  both  Rowe  and  Voltaire; 
for  it  has  furnifhed  tiie  moil  material  parts  of  the 
Fair  Penitent,  and  the  character  of  Nek  est  an  in 
Zara.  I  Ihall  fay  the  lefs  of  this  play  bccaufe  I 
like  Mas  singer  bell  when  he  ftands  upon  his  own 
ground. 

A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  is  a  comedy  full 
of  admirable  materials.  It  came  out  in  1633,  and 
was  prefaced  by  two  copies  of  commendatory 
vcrfes,  one  by  fir  Henry  Moody,  and  the  other 
by  fir  Thomas  Jay.  This  play  has  been  confi- 
dered  by  mod  of  the  critics  as  the  bell  in  all  the 
Works  of  Massinger.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  this; 
b.iit  it  is  certainly  drawn  with  great  nature  and  force, 
and  written  with  ftrcngth  and  nerve.  The  over- 
reaching of  fir  Giles  Overreach,  "  both  a  lion 
^*  and  a  fox  in  his  proceedings,"  is  mafterly,  and  the 
difmiffal  of  his  creature  Marrall,  is  moral  and 
poetic.  There  are  many  other  parts  of  this  play 
full  of  (lerling  merit.  It  has  been  feveral  times  re- 
vived, particularly  at  Drury  Lane,  and  fince  at 
Covent  Garden,  to  affid  Henderson,  who  per- 
formed fir  Giles  Overreach  with  judgment; 
but  injudicious  pruning  always  wounds  a  good  tree, 
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and  this  kind  of  ftab  did  the  reputation  of  Ma&- 
SXNGER  fuftain  in  both  this  cafe  and  in  other  cafes. 

The  Great  Duke  of  Florence.  This  piece,  like 
The  Guardian^  is  called  a  comical  hiftory.  It  had 
great  fuccefs,  and  is  recommended  by  verfes  written 
by  Donne  and  Ford.  The  ftory  of  Edgar  and 
ELFRiDA,is  faid  to  have  been  taken  from  this  play  ; 
and  certainly  the  circumftancc  of  San  n  asauro's 
giving  the  Count  a  falfe  account  of  Ly  di  a's  beauty, 
has  a  refemblance  to  that  part  of  it;  but  that  ftory 
was  known  before  Massinger,  therefore,  Rymer, 
who  took  his  materials  from  William  of  Malmejbury^ 
Ravenscroft  who  profitted  of  both,  and  Hill^ 
whofe  Aihelztiold,  and  alfo  Mason's  Elfrida,  -were 
taken  from  hiftory,  could  not  have  had  the  leaft  ne- 
ceffity  to  refort  to  the  Duke  of  Florence  for  afliftance. 

The  Unnatural  Combat,  performed  in  1639,  '^  ^ 
tragedy  of  very  great  merit.  This  merit,  however^ 
lies  more  in  the  aftonifiiing  manner  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  treated  this  ftrange  fubject,  than  in  the  con- 
duct  of  the  piece  itfclf.  To  fancy  revolting  circum- 
fiances,  which  it  is  dreadful  to  admit  may  be  natural, 
and  operate  upon  them  as  if  they  were  generally  fo, 
is  begging  the  queftion,  and  cannot  be  excufed, 
however  forcibly   it  may    fpeak  the  merit,  of  *'"'• 
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author  who  can  write  well  upon  fuch  extraordmary 
occafions. 

The  mutual  accufations  of  the  father  and  fon, 
which  are  the  caufe  of  the  combat,  the  artful  man- 
ner in  which  the  Elder  Malefort  impofes  upon 
the  Count  by  acting  the  Brutus,  and  the  delicate, 
yet  determined  tone  of  the  Younger,  who  accufes 
his  father  of  an  inceftuous  crime  which  he  fcarcely 
dares  to  hint,  is  executed  with  fuch  found  judg- 
ment, fuch  fhrewd  art,  and  fuch  confummate  adr 
drefs,  that  I  cannot  think  there  is  any  thing  in  lan- 
guage to  rival  it;  but,  though  thefe  have  been  con- 
fidercd,  from  ^schylus  to  us,  as  the  proper  fub- 
jects  to  excite  terror,  and  fo  they  are  in  one  fenfe, 
I  never  will  allow  they  are  the  legitimate,  fair  ob- 
jects of  the  drama. 

At  any  rate  let  there  be  qualification.  The  inceft 
of  Hamlet's  father,  caufed  by  ambition,  is  an  ad- 
miffible  fubject  for  an  author,  the  incell  of  Male- 
fort's  father,  without  a  motive  but  barely  wicked- 
tic^Sy  is  not  admillible;  and,  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  much  as  the  writing  of  The  Unnatural  Com- 
bat may  capiivate,  I  believe  no  real  well  wifher  to 
the  intereft  of  the  drama  will  wifh  to  fee  it  brought 
forward  on  the  ftage. 
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The  Guardian^  performed  in  1655,  is  a  comedy 
of  very  great  merit;  and,  two  or  three  trifling  par- 
ticulars excepted,  I  fee  nothing  to  prevent  its  hold- 
ing a  regular  rank  on  the  ftagc.  It  is  full  of  well 
managed  equivoque,  which  is  judicioufly  heightened 
at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  and  naturally  developed 
at  the  finifli  of  the  play.  I'he  writing  is  of  that 
fluent  and  eafy  kind  that,  neverthelefs,  has  ftrength 
and  force,  and  that  gives  to  manlinefs,  and  greatnefs 
of  mind,  the  unail'ected  expre/Tion  of  nature;  but 
ihis  is  the  peculiarbcauty  of  Massinger;  who,  let 
his  fubjccts  be  ever  fo  common,  never  defcends. 

The  Bajhfid  Lover,  a  tragicomedy,  which  was 
produced  at  the  Private  Theatre,  at  Black  Friars, 
in  1655,  deferves  mention  only  on  account  of  many 
beauties  that  are  fcattered  up  and  down  in  different 
parts  of  it;  for  it  is  not  conftructed  with  the  ufual 
corrcctnefs  of  Massinger,  nor  is  the  drift  of  the 
plots  fo  intercfling  as  any  of  his  other  pieces. 

The  Very  Woman,  is  another  tragi-comedy.  It 
was  performed  alfo  in  1655,  and  has  merit;  but 
neither  that  nor  fir  Aston  Cockaine's  Objlinate 
Lady,  from  which  it  is  borrowed,  has  a  good  claim 
to  any  material  reputation.  The  more  you  read 
Massinger  the  more  you  admire  him,  and,  there- 
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fore,  even  in  this  play,  we  trace  a  true  genius  and 
an  elegant  writer ;  but  it  is,  neverthelefs,  unequal 
to  many  of  his  other  productions. 

The  Old  Law,  a  comedy  brought  out  in  1656,  is 
by  no  means  a  good  play,  though  parts  of  it  are  ad- 
mirable. Massinger  was  here  affifted  by  Mid- 
DLETON  and  Rowley.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
better  if  he  had  been  let  alone;  certainly  nei- 
ther of  thefe  writers  was  by  any  means  equal  to 
Massinger. 

The  City  Madam,  produced  in  1659.  This  co- 
medy, which  has  a  mod  laudable  drift,  is  worked 
up  with  great  art  and  addrefs.  The  folly  of  the  chil- 
dren of  induftry  and  fobriety.  who  fpurn  at  that 
happinefs  they  legitimately  poflefs,  and  that  ftable 
confequence  by  which  they  are  the  fupport  of  the 
commercial  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  and,  therefore, 
the  bafis  of  its  wealth,  for  the  tranlitory  and  frivolous 
pleafures  of  the  court,  has  been  properly  confidered 
by  the  dramatift  as  the  beft  materials  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  his  genius. 

Massinger  here  has  handled  this  fubject  in  a 
mafterly  ftyle.     His  portraits  are  faithful  to  naturCj 
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his  manners  are  correctly  appropriate,  and  iiis  dif- 
crimination  is  nice  and  critical. 

Haughty,  puffed  up  beauty,  full  of  vanity  and 
V  i^mbition,  is  as  natural  as  it  is  contemptible  ;  grovling 
-^deas  and  riches  wrefted  from  the  unfufpecting  and 
neceflitous,  are  infcpcrable,  and  a  dirtinction  be- 
tween folly  and  crime,  weaknefs  and  wickednefs, 
ts,  in  ihefe  circumftances,  the  duty  of  an  author. 
^Thus  has  Massikger  made  his  City  Madam  and 
her  daughters  arrogant  and  overbearing  to  be  feverely 
puniihed  and  afterwards  pardoned,  arrd  thus  he  has 
made  that  foflered  fnake  the  dependant  brother  the 
inflrument  of  temporary  punifhmcnt  to  others  whofe 
crimes  were  within  the  limits  of  pardon;  till,  at  laft, 
his  arts  recoil  upon  himfelf,  and  he  is  confounded 
in  that  ruin  he  had  meditated  for  others. 

This  is  the  grand  outline  of  the  play,  and  very 
fine  it  is;  there  are  fubordinatc  particulars,  however, 
which  mfght  have  been  better  managed,  fir  John, 
Lacy,  and  Plenty  might  have  been  more  judi- 
cioufly  difguifed  and  have  come  with  a  more  pro- 
bable tale,  confidering  the  confummate  art  of  the 
man  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  magic  at  laft, 
after  the  difreput-e  poor  Stargaze  had  thrown  it 
into,  is  a  poor  contrivance  to  awe  a  libertine,  and  an 
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unbeliever;  and,  even  if  it  had  been  in  other  re- 
fpects  admififible,  it  is  a  blaineable  vehicle  for  a  dra- 
matic plot,  but  particularly  for  a  comedy.  We 
pafs  over  a  ghoft  in  a  tragedy,  we  are  even  charmed 
with  a  fpectre  in  a  romance,  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  changing  of  the  wives  in  the  Devil  to  Pay, 
becaufe  it  is  a  farce,  though  none  of  ihefe  are  cri- 
tically right,  but  producing  Orpheus^  Cerberus, 
Charon,  and  twenty  other  fantaftic  fpirits  in  a 
fober  citizen's  houfe  would  not  have  impofed  upon 
Luke,  nor  ought  it  to  have  impofed  upon  the 
audience, 

The  faults,  however,  in  this  comedy  after  alj 
are  but  trivial,  and  were  they  judicioufly  removed, 
and  the  denouement  brought  about  by  a  more  na- 
tural means,  there  are  few  pieces  on  the  ftage  iha^ 
could  challenge  a  fairer  claim  to  reputation. 

Befides  the  play  already  mentioned,  there  were 
others,  written  by  Massinger,  of  which  we  have 
different  accounts.  Of  thefe  The  Nolle  Choice^ 
The  Judge^  or  Believe  as  you  Lijl,  The  Spanijh 
Viceroy^  Minerva's  Sacrijice^  The  Tyrant^  Philenzo 
and  Hippolita,  Antonio  and  Vallia,  and  Fajl  and 
Welcome^  were  loft  to  the  world  by  the  carelefTnefs 
of  a  fervant  belonging  to  Mr.  Warburton,  the 
Somersetshire  Herald. 
uh  2 
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Three  others  under  the  titles  of  The  Wandering 
Lovers^  The  Italian  Night  Piece,  and  The  Prifoner'y 
were  performed  but  never  printed.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, that  have  been  here  enumerated  with  a  flight 
account  of  their  different  merits,  may  be  confidered 
as  the  theatre  of  Massincer;  and  here  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  help  noticing  that  I  cannot  in  my  con- 
fcience  agree  to  the  dates  of  thefe  plays  which  I 
have  fet  down,  by  the  concurrent  authorities  o\ 
various  writers,  exactly  as  I  found  them. 

To  fct  up  any  criterion  of  my  own,  founded 
only  on  probable  circumftances,  as  to  the  dates, 
would  be  to  combat  errors,  which,  to  a  monflrous 
number,  arc  confidered  as  dramatic  gofpel.  Com- 
mon fenfe  will  not  permit  us  to  credit  the  date  of 
any  play  between  1635  and  the  Redoration;  for 
pRYNN  arid  Puritanifm  fo  attacked  tljc  flagc,  that, 
though  it  lifted  its  head  for  a  fhort  time,  its  own 
ruin  was  involved  at  length  in  the  ruin  of  the 
conflitution  *. 


•  This,PRYNK  who  was  a  barrifter  ot  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  an 
enthufiafti'c  puritan,  publifhcd  in  1633,  a  work  which  he  called 
Hijirio  Majlixt  or  Player  s  Scourge.  This  was  a  mod  abfurd,  illii 
beral,  and  wanton  abufc  of  plays,  players  and  all  who  favoured 
them.  It  was  anfwered  judicioufly  enough  by  a  publication  of  as 
many  old  plays  as  could  be  found,  the  drift  of  which  did  net  ap, 
pear  to  be  of  that  immoral  tendency  that  Prvnv  had reprefeatcdj 
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It  is  on  this  account  that,  although,  in  this  book 
I  have  limited  myfelFto  the  death  of  James  the 
firft,  I  have,  neverthelefs,  gone  through  the  whole 
life  of  Massinger,  and  I  fliall  do  the  fame  by 
JoNSON,  becaufe  it  keeps  the  whole  fubject  under 
the  reader's  eye  and  within  the  fcope  of  recollection; 
befides  it  is  within  pofTibility  that  in  doing  this  I 
have  committed  no  error,  for  in  the  accounts  of 
Massinger's  death  fcarcely  two  of  them  are  alike; 


other  circumftances  concurred  alfo  to  render  this  bigot  unpopular. 
He  fays  in  his  book,  that  "  Princes  dancing  in  their  own  perfons  was 
*'  the  caufe  of  their  untimely  ends.  That  our  Englifh  ladies,  (horn 
*'  and  frizzled  madams,  had  loft  their  mode^ly,  that  plays  were  the 
*'  chief  delight  of  the  Devil,  and  all  that  frequented  them  were 
*'  damned,"  This  was  confidez^ed  as  a  refiectioa  on  the  king  and 
queen,  who  publicly  frequented  plays.  He  vents  his  antipathy  to 
jnufic  in  terms  as  unqualified,  and,  in  particular,  he^alls  church  mufic 
*'  The  bleating  of  brute  beads,"  and  fays,  "  the  choirifters  bellow 
f  the  tenor,  as  if  they  were  oxen,  bark  a  counterpoint  like  a  kennel 
*'  of  hounds,  roar  a  tieble  as  if  they  were  a  bulls,  and  grunt  out  a 
*'  bafe  like  a  parcel  of  hogs."  The  firft  of  thefe  pafTages  reflecting 
lipon  the  king  and  nobles,  and  the  other  on  the  church,  it  was 
deemed  an  infamous  libel  on  every  branch  of  the  ftate,  and  ordered 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  comn\on  hangman:  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  his  own  fentence  was  to  be  put  from  the  bar,  to  be  excluded 
the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  degraded  by  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford;  to  ftand  in  the  pillory  in  Weftminfter  and  Cheapfide,  to 
loffe  an  ear  at  each  place,  and  ftand  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  declaring 
his  offence  to  be  a  libel  againft  both  their  majcfties  and  the  govern, 
ment,  to  be  fined  five  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  fuffer  perpetual  im- 
prifonment;  the  whole  of  which  fentence  was  put  into  execution 
\q  the  letter.  ' 
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nay,  fome  make  him  live  twenty  years  longer  than 
others  do,  and  fome  fay  he  died  in  affluence,  while 
Others  infill  that  he  died  in  penury. 

But,  to  leave  that  which  in  this  author  is  uncer- 
tain, to  dwell  a  little  on  what  is  not,  in  his  various 
merits  he  ftill  lives,  and  will  long  continue  to  do  fo, 
to  the  honour  of  genius,  of  tade,  of  elegance,  of 
judgment,  of  truth,  of  nature,  and  of  morality. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

CHAPMAN,  HEYWOOD,  DECKER,   MARSTON,  AND 
OTHERS. 


I  SHALL  now  go  into  all  that  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
fay  on  the  fubject  of  Chapman  and  other  writers, 
who,  though  they  were  confidered  as  a  fubordinate 
clafs,  were,  neverthelefs,  men  of  abilities;  and,  hav- 
ing done  this,  and  alfo  noticed  what  more  I  may 
conceive  myfelf  bound  to  fay  of  Jon  son,  I  fhall 
purfue  the  willing  tafk  of  dwelling  a  little  more  on 
ihe  plays  of  Shakespear. 

Before  James  the  firft,  Chapman  produced 
two  plays.  In  1605  ^^  brought  out  a  comedy 
called  All  Fools,  which  was  taken  from  Terence, 
and  which  received  confiderable  applaufe.  Eajl- 
ward  Hoe,  performed  in  the  fame  year,  is  more 
celebrated  for  the  predicament  into  which  it  plunged 
its  fuppofed  authors,  Chapman,  Jonson,  and 
Marston,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  than  for 
any  merit  the  piece  itfelf  contained.     Hogarthj 
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however,  took  from  it  the  plan  of  his  Idle  and  In- 
dujlrious  Apprentices^  and  it  was  revived  many  years 
fince  as  a  proper  fublUtute  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
for  that  difgrace  to  the  llage,  The  London  Cuckolds^ 
Tate  again  brought  it  forward  and  called  it  The 
Cuckold^s  Haven,  and  Mrs.  Lekox  alfo  brought  it 
out  with  aUeraiions  under  the  title  of  Old  Cily 
Manners, 

The  Gentleman  UJIier,  a  comedy  produced  m 
1606,  had  its  partifans,  but  it  is  ijidifferently  fpokcni 
of,  and  there  is  a  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  acted, 
Monfuur  D'Olive,  performed  in  the  fame  year,  re- 
ceived fome  praife,  and  we  are  told  was  performed 
with  fuccefs. 

Bujfy  D'Amhois  made  its  appearance  in  1607. 
It  was  the  firft  tragedy  produced  by  Chapman, 
and  tliought  by  fome  to  be  the  beft  of  his  works. 
It  kept  the  flagc  for  a  time  with  confiderable  repu- 
tation, but  at  length,  that  eternal  mutilatcr  of  good 
authors,  Du r  fey  laid  his  iron  hand  on  it,  from 
which  time  it  became  fo  crampt  that  it  has  ever 
dnce  been  laid  afide.  « 

Gp/^r  and  Pompey  was  performed  in  the  fame 
year  with  foihe  fuccefs.  The  Confpiracy,  and  2V(2- 
gedy  o/CharUs  Duke  of  Byrortj  MarJJjal  0/  France^ 
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came  out  in  1608,  and  confifts  of  two  plays  which 
relate  to  the  hiftory  of  France  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  fourth. 

May  Day,  a  comedy,  was  brought  out  at  Black 
Friars  in  1613.  There  is  nothing  material  known 
of  this  piece,  but  The  Widow's  Tears,  produced  in 
1612,  is  well  fpoken  of.  The  fubject  is  evidently 
The  Ephejian  Matron,  but  in  the  other  parts  there  are 
fome  well  wrought  fcenes,  and  feveral  affecting  and 
interefting  incidents.  Chapman  is  every  where  9 
man  of  learning,  but  he  has  in  this  play  Ihewn  him- 
felf  a  writer  of  tafte  and  genius. 

The  Revenge  of  Bujfy  UAmhois,  is  a  bad  attempt 
at  following  up  a  good  fubject,  for  it  is  not  fo  clofe 
to  hiftory  as  the  former  play,  nor  does  it  create  fo 
much  intereft.  The  Mafque  of  the  Middle  Temple 
and  Lincoln's  Inn.  This  was  no  more  than  a  tem- 
porary piece  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Count 
Palatine,  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  Princefs 
Elizabeth.  It  was  performed  before  the  Royal 
Family  at  Whitehall,  and  coft  the  focieties  uf  thefe 
courts  two  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds.  The 
machinery  and  decorations  were  defigned  and  con- 
ducted by  Inigo  Jones. 

VOL.  Ill,  I  i 
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Two  Wife  Men  and  all  the  rejl  Fools,  It  U 
doubtful  whether  this  curious  piece  was  written  by 
Chapman;  but,  as  it  has  never  been  afcribed  to 
any  other  author,  we  always  find  it  in  his  catalogue. 
It  was  performed,  or,  perhaps,  only  printed,  in 
1619,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  a  prologue  and 
epilogue  in  profe,  and  for  its  being  extended  to  feven 
acts;  but  as  thefe  are  inovations  of  no  kind  of  con- 
fequence,  the  intelligent  reader  would  have  been 
better  fatisfied  if  an  account  had  been  preferved  of 
its  merits  as  to  character,  incident,  and  fituation. 

Revenge  for  Honour  ^  The  Fatal  Lo-oe^  The  Tra^ 
gedy  of  a  York/Jiire  Gentlewoman  and  her  Son,  and 
The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy,  are  alfo  from  the  pen 
of  Chapman,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
printed,  and,  therefore,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  any 
thing  of  their  merits  with  certainty.  What  we 
do  know  of  this  author,  who  was,  as  is  univerfally 
admitted,  a  man  of  found  erudition,  in  the  character 
of  a  dramatill  is  at  leaft  honourable  to  his  fame, 
which  cannot,  perhaps,  receive  a  ftronger  proof  than 
his  being  confidered  a  refpectable  cotemporary 
writer  with  Shakespearj  and  an  object  of  envy 

to  JONSON. 

Hey  wood's  dramatic  wprks,  after  the  death  of 
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Elizabeth,  next  claim  our  attention.  IJ you 
Know  not  me  you  Know  Nobody,  was  performed  in 
x6o6.  This  production  confids  of  two  parts,  and 
relates  to  circumftances  which  happened  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  how  the  building  of  ihc 
Royal  Exchange  can  be  dramatized  is  really  more 
than  one  can  ordinarily  conceive.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  was  a  ftrange  incomprehenfible  thing,  -which  the 
author  allows,  but  he  fliields  himfelf  fropn  cen- 
fure  by  a  declaration  that  it  was  printed  without  his 
confent,  and  to  prove  th^t  this  copy,  which  is  full 
of  irregularity,  and  not  even  divided  into  acts, 
might  be  modified  and  amended,  he  produced  what 
be  conceived  a  perfect  piece  (m  the  fame  fubject, 
Vbich,  however,  met  as  b^d  ^  fate  ^s  the  original. 

The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,  of  which  men- 
tion is  only  made  of  the  title,  The  Golden  Age,  and 
The  Silver  Age,  two  pieces  crammed  full  of  cir- 
cumftances from  the  Heathen  Mythology  without 
order,  or  coherence,  as  is  alfo  his  next  piece  called 
The  Brazen  Age,  and  The  Four  Apprentices  of  Lon- 
4on,  with  the  Conqueft  of  Jerufakm,  which  is  taken 
from  the  exploits  of  Godfrey  of  Bolloane,: 
a  moft  romantic  fubject  for  a  play,  are  alfo  among 
Hey  wood's  dramatic  productions,  ~. 

hSt&x  this  we  met  with  4   Woman  killed  zviih 
I  i  2 
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Kindnefs,  a  piece,  though  upon  a  mofl:  extravagant 
and  overflrained  fubject,  certainly  written  in  a 
flrong  and  mafterly  flyle.  The  incidents  are  per- 
plejied,  owing  to  their  number,  but  the  relation 
they  bear  to  one  another  is  perfectly  dramatic,  ex- 
cept the  quarrel  of  Mont  ford  and  AcTpN,  which 
had  better  have  been  out  of  the  piece.  There  is 
fomething  revolting  in  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Frank- 
lORD,  but  her  contrition,  and  the  confcioufners  of 
her  not  deferving  that  lenity  which  her  forgiving 
hufband,  in  conlequence  of  her  repentence,  hu- 
manely fhews  her,  and  which  produces  the  remorfe 
that  is  the  caufe  of  her  death,  exhibits  a  mofl:  forci- 
ble moral.  It  feems  to  reprobate  by  anticipation 
the  dangerous  doctrines  of  lord  Chksterfield, 
and  is,  in  fact,  whether  defignedly  or  not,  the 
ground  work  of  Mr.  Pratt's  admirable  pro- 
duction The  Pup^il  of  Pleafure.  Thefe  are  the 
"worthiefl  purpofes  to  which  the  ftage  can  be  applied, 
and  if  this  play  were  well  modernized,  and  well 
actedj  it  couid-uot  fail  of  brilliant  fuccefs  *, 


■  •  As  I  conceive  it  a  duty  to  lift  the  Englifii  ftage,  wherever 
X  properly  may,  into  confequence,  I  (hall  never  omit  any  material 
proof  that  it  iias  been  of  fervice  to  foreigners.  I  have  no  doubt  but, 
DoDS ley's  twelve  volumes  of  Old  Plays  have  created  half  the  re- 
putation of  the  German  theatre.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the 
German  authors  conftantly  pervert  the  morality  of  thefe  plays ;  for. 
Upon  the  footing  that  their  ftage  is  now  conftructed,  their  characters 
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The  Rape  of  Lucrene,  This  true  Roman  tra- 
gedy as  it  is  called,  and  indeed  very  properly,  for  it 
is  a  complete  farago   of  declaiming,  miming,    and 

are  any  thing  but  natural  and  moral ;  which  may  be  proved  in  many 
inftances.     I  fliall  only,  however,  adduce  one  proof,  v/hich  I  do  upon 
fair  and  liberal  ground,  conceiving  it  a  pofitive  duty  I  owe  the  public 
to  warn  them  againft  the  introduction  of  falfe  tafte.     The  proof  I 
mean  is  the  Stranger,  a  play  recently  performed  at  Drury  Lane, 
■which  is  evidently  taken  from   A  Woman  killed  ijuith  Kindnefs,  witK 
this  diiference,  that  in  thefirft  the  hufband  receives  an  adultrefs  tohis 
bed,  a  thing  which  an  audience  ought  not  to  tolerate,  and  in  tlic 
other,   however  the  imbecility  of  nature  may  plead  for  the  guilty 
wife,  the  hu(band  true  to  his  own  honour,  nay,  to  her  honour,  to 
the  honour  of   his  children,  for  there  are  children  in  both  plays^ 
folemnly  allots  her  a  fituation  worthy  of  his  wife,  where  fhe  may 
repent  at  leifure,  but  refolves  to  have  no  further  intercourfe  with 
her,  all  which  flie  beautifully  calls  "a  mild  fentence,"     There, 
fince  nothing  but  death  can  obliterate  her  crime,  her  remorfe  and 
his  complicated  kindnefs  put  an  end  to  her  exiftence  ;  and  why  has 
the  poet  done  this  ?  That  the  wife  may  be  forgiven  and  pitied,  that 
the  hufband's  honour  may  be  reftored,  and  that  the  children  taught 
by  fo  folemn  an  example,  may  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue-     This 
is  moral,  and  poetic  ;  but  would  any  of  thefe  ends  be  attained  were 
the  hufband,  forgetful 'of  himfelf,  and  of  focial  and  moral  duty,  to 
pardon  her  frailty,  to  confecrate  adultery,  and  to  im.print  on  tlie 
young  minds  of  his  children  that  happinefs  is  to  be  earned  by  in- 
famy ?.  Thefe  are  facts,  and  I  fliall  make  no  further  comment  oa 
them  than  to  fay,  that  fuch   perverted  exhibitions  are  traps  for 
virtue,  and  that  the  better  they  are  written  the  more  they  will  prove 
feductive. 

I  cannot  refill  tranfcribing  a  rtiort  fcene,  to  fhew  how  exquifitely 
natural,  yet  difficult,  the  conduct  of  the  hnlband  is. 

After  flie  has  faid,  fearing  her  hulband's  jufl  anger,  that  fhe  de- 
ferves  a  thoufand  deaths,  but  entreats  that,  tcr.the  Xuke  of  her  fex. 
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finging,  is  very  ill  calculated  for  the  Englifli  (lage, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  poorly  received.  This  is,  how- 
ever,  by  no  means  a  general  rule,  and  more's  the 

P"y-     

to  which  (he  was  once  an  ornament,  but  then  a  reproach,  he  would 
not  deform  her,  nor  wouad  her  but  let  her  body  go  perfect  to  her 
grave,  he  anfwers : 

Fran.  My  God,  with  patience  arm  me!  rife,  nay  rife, 
And  I'll  debate  with  thee.     Was  it  for  want 
Thou  pla.d'ft  the  ftrumpet  i  Was't  thou  not  fupply'd 
With  every  pleafure,  fafhion  and  new  toy  ; 
Nay^  even  beyond  my  calling  ? 
Anne.  I  was. 

Fran.    Was  it  then  difability  in  me  I 
Anne.  O  no. 

Fran.  Did  not  I  lodge  thee  in  my  bofom  i 
Wear  thee  in  my  heart  1 

Ann">..  Yon  did. 

Fran.  I  did  indeed,  witnefs  my  tears  Idid. 
Go  bring  my  infants  hither.     O  Nan,  O  Nan  ; 
If  neither  fear  nor  fliame,  regard  of  Iionour, 
The  blemifh  of  my  houfe,  nor  my  dear  love 
Could  have  withheld  thee  from  fo  lewd  a  fact : 
Yet  for  thefe  infants,  thefe  young  harmlefs  fouls, 
On  whofe  while  brows  thy  fhame  is  character'd, 
And  grows  in  greatnefs  as  they  wax  in  years  | 
Look  but  on  them,  and  melt  away  in  tears. 
Away  with  them  ;  left  as  lier  fpoited  body 
Hath  ftain'd  their  names  with  fti  ipe  of  baftardy. 
So  Iier  adulterous  breath  may  blaft  their  fpirits 
With  lier  infectious  thoughts.     Away  with  them. 

Thus  we  fee  tl>at,  almoft  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Englifh  ftage 
was  In  a  ftate  of  greater  perfection  than  the  German  (iage  is  at  this 
xiiomeat. 
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The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Weft,  a  comedy  in  two 
parts,  had  confiderable  fuccefs.  Its  fubject  may 
be  found  in  Dancer,  who  wrought  ihefe  two  pieces 
into  a  novel  called  The  EnghJIi  Lovers* 

The  Iron  Age.  Thefc  fanciful  kind  of  pieces 
are  very  ill  calculated  for  the  flagc  but,  now  and 
then  incongruities  pleafe  beft.  The  Iron  Age  was 
produced  in  two  parts,  the  firft  of  which  contains  no 
lefs  than  the  Rape  of  Helen,  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
the  Combat  between  Hector  and  Ajax,  the 
Deaths  of  Troilus  and  Hector,  the  Death  of 
Achilles,  the  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
tJie  Death  of  Aj  ax,  and  many  other  circumftances. 

■  The  fecond  part  goes  on  and  defcribes  the  deaths 
of  Agamennon,  Men  elaus,  Clytemnestra, 
HELENjORESTESjEcisTHUSjPYLADESjand  in  fliort 
all  the  reft  of  the  perfonages,  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
way  concerned  in  the  Trojan  war,  to  Thersitesj 
fo  that  we  have  Homer,  and  all  the  other  of  th^ 
claffical  writers  on  this  curious  fubject,  crammed 
into  two  plays,  or  rather  narratives  in  dialogue; 
which  are  brought  forward  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  any  fpecies  of  dramatic  propriety.  This  curious 
medley,  however,  as  well  as  the  Three  Ages  before 
fpoken  of  brought  crouded   audiences,  which  in 
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general  confoles   an   author  for  any  drawback  on 

reputation. 

The  EngliJJi  Ti-aveller,  a  tragi-comedy,  is  partly 
taken  from  Plautus,  and  partly  from  an  actual 
fact.  It  travelled,  however,  a  very  little  way  either 
towards  dramatic  fame,  or  public  favour.  A  Maid' 
enhead  well  Lojl,  loft  itfelf,  for  there  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  of  it. 

The  Lancashire  Witches^  in  which  Brome  af- 
filed, and  which  was  afterwards  altered  into  a  more 
regular  piece  by  Sh  a  dwell,  neither  iw.  its  original 
or  its  altered  ftate,  did  much.  Party  fpirit  conjured 
up  for  it,  of  courfe,  adherents  and  enemies,  and  the 
■Papifts  were  horridly  provoked  againft  Teague 
O'DiVELLYj  whofe  tricks  and  ingenuity,  probably^ 
they  envied. 

Love's  Mlflrefs.  This  is  a  mafque  which  was 
performed  before  the  Royal  Family  feveral  times. 
It  is  taken  from  Apulius's  Golden  Afs,  and  is  in- 
debted to  the  decorations  of  Inigo  Jones  for  the 
greateft  part  of  its  fucccfs.  This  play,  the  Challenge 
for  Beauty,  the  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,  taken 
from  Fletcher's  Loyal  Subject,  the  Wife  Woman  of 
Hogfdon,  which  was  printed  with  a  copy  of  com- 
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mcndatory  verfes  before  it,  and  Fortune  by  Sea  and 
Land,  in  which  Rowley  afTifted,  are  all  the  dra- 
matic productions  we  know  of,  out  of  the  prodi- 
gious number  which  Heywood,  like  Hardy,  is 
faid,  ajid,  perhaps  with  equal  truth,  to  have  written. 

Of  thefe  pieces  few  will  be  found  regular,  taking 
them  by  any  denomination.  A  Woman  killed  with 
Ktndnefs,  [is  beyond  meafure  the  bell  production  of 
this  author,  and  yet  there  is  much  good  writing,  and 
there  are  many  beauties  in  fome  of  his  other  produc- 
tions ;  but  they  are  upon  fuch  flrange,  fanciful  fub- 
jects  that  they  could  come  into  no  clafs;  and,  as  to  the 
immenfe  labour  he  is  faid  to  have  bellowed  on  them, 
his  great  merit  feems  to  have  been  good  memory, 
for  he  hasfo  thrown  together  what  he  had  conned 
at  fchool,  that,  inftead  of  being  original  himfelf,  he 
was  little  more  than  the  emanuenfis  of  the  ancients. 

Decker,  at  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
produced  the  following  pieces.  The  Honejl  Whore, 
performed  in  1604.  The  different  opinions  con- 
cerning this  play  fliew  how  little  we  know,  with 
any  certainty,  of  the  works  of  authors  at  that  period. 
A  bioprapher  tells  us  confidently,  that  neither  this 
play  nor  the  fequal  to  it  is  divided  into  acts;  but 
VO]^.  ill,  K  k 
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this  is  to  far  froni  the  truth  that  Dodsley  hiis 
printed  it  in  his  collection  of  old  Plays,  where  it 
not  only  appears  in  a  very  regular  ftalc,  but  gives 
good  proof  that  Decker  had  confiderable  merit. 
The  fccond  part,  appears  to  have  been  a  number  of 
fcenes  thrown  together,  but  w*as  never  digelled  into 
a  regular  play. 

Wejiward  Hoe.  This  play  was  brought  oii  in 
1607.  Webster  affillcd  in  the  writing  of  it,  as 
he  did  the  Northward  Hoe,  and  we  are  told  they  had 
both  fuccefs,  probably  iDore  owing  to  the  titles 
caught  from  the  Eajlward  Hoe,  which  we  have  feen 
fo  popular  in  confequence  of  having  involved  its 
authors  in  fuch  difgracc. 

The  Whore  of  Babylon,  written  exprefsly  in 
compliment  to  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  view  to 
cxpofe  the  dcfigns  of  the  Jefuits,  and  fet  forth  their 
dangerous  plots,  from  which  the  queen  efcaped, 
was  printed  in  1607,  ^"^  *^  '*  "^°^  probable  it  never 
was  performed.  The  queen  is  prefcnted  under 
the  character  of  Titiana,  which  name  Spencer 
originally  gave  her,  and  which  was  adopted  by 
Shakesfear  in  his  Midfummer  Night's  Dream, 
There  were  other  characters  of  that  time  perfonified, 
all  tending  to  defcribe  and  illuftrate  the  virtues  of 
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Elizabeth,  a  proper  tribute  to  her  exalted  merit, 
and  a  laudable  mode  of  flimulating  the  loyalty  of 
th€  people. 

If  ii  not  be  good  the  DevlVs  in  it.  This  play  is 
founded  on  Machinal's  Marriage  of  Belphe- 
QOR,  and  is  a  poor  attempt  at  wit  from  the  riile  to 
the  laft  word.  The  title,  indeed,  is  fo  contemptible  a 
quibble  that  as  the  Devil  is  actually  in  the  play,  To 
the  author  gives  it  under  his  hand  that  it  is  not 
good;  this  flimzy  ftufF  has,  however,  been  fre- 
quently copied,  and  once  mod  miferably  under  th<5 
title  of  a  Comic  Of  era  at  Drury  Lane, 

•  Match  me  in  London.  To  this  play  the  different 
writers  have  given  different  merits ;  but,  as  it  is  im- 
pofiible  that  it  fliould  be  excellent,  poor,  tolerable, 
and  good,  at  the  fame  time,  which  words  I  copy,  wq 
Riay  fairly  take  it  that  it  had  merit  and  defects. 

Thefc  are  all  the  dramatic  works  the  world  gives 
to  DjiCKER.  He  is  faid,  however,  to  have  written, 
in  conjunction  with  Day,  The  Jew  of  Venice^  not 
printed,  Guy,  Earl  of  IVarwick.,  of  which  variou^s 
writers  have  conjectured  a  good  deal  but  hav^ 
known  nothing,  Gujtavus,  King  oj  Swiihland,  of 
vhich  the  world  is  nearly  as  ignorantj  a,nd  the  Tqf^ 
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of  Jocondo  and  AJlolpho^  taken  probably  from  the 
fame  ftock  as  La  Fontaine's  Joconde,  a  circum- 
ftance  not  however,  to  be  afcertained,  this  play  hav- 
ing betii  dcilroycd,  togeihor  with  fo  many  others, 
by  Warburton's  fervant. 

Upon  the  whole.  Decker  cannot  be  ranked  with 
Chapman  and  Heywood,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  he  could  not  have  been  half  fo  well  refpected 
as  he  was,  had  not  the  envy  of  Jon  son,  who  had  he 
poHefTed  an  atom  of  good  fenfe  would  have  fmiled 
and  pafTed  by  him,  lifted  him  into  a  confequence, 
not  only  fancied  by  him  but  credited  by  the  world. 

Marston,  who  wrote  in  all  but  eight  plays, 
produced  fix  of  them  after  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  Injatiale  Ccuntefs^  performed  in  1604, 
is  one  of  them,  and  contains  under  feigned  titles  the 
hiflory  of  Joan,  the  firft  queen  of  Jerusalem, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  whofe  ftory  had  been 
pretty  well  handled  before,  both  for  the  flage  and  as 
a  novel.  The  reader  will  remember  that  Beren- 
ger  de  Parasols  was  poifoncd  for  making  free 
with  this  lady's  character,  and  this  queen  is  intended 
by  Anne,  duchefs  of  Ulme,  in  God's  revenge 
againfl  adultery.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the 
real  merit  of  this  play. 
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The  Malcontent,  produced  in  1604.  This  is  the 
play  which  Marston,  as  we  have  feen,  dedicated 
with  fuch  warmth  to  Jon  son,  with  whom  he  had 
afterwards  fo  fevcre  a  quarrel.  Some  of  Marston's 
enemies  endeavourtd  to  induce  a  general  belief  that 
this  piece  was  intended  as  a  fatire  on  particular 
characters,  which  invidious  report  Jonson  is  fup- 
pofed  fecretly  to  have  fcconded,  and  the  probability- 
is  that  this  gave  rife  to  the  difpute  which  made  the 
breach  between  thefe  authors.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  the  fmalleft  ground  for  this  impu- 
tation; for  by  feveral  writers,  but  particularly 
Langbaine,  we  are  aflfured  the  Malcontent  was  a 
fair,  manly,  general  fatire;  befides,  we  are  capable 
of  afcertaining  this  ourfelves,  and  fo  far  we  muft 
vouch  in  favour  of  the  author,  whofe  piece  cer- 
tainly goes  to  the  times  both  then  and  now;  but 
this  does  not  preclude  the  poffibiiity  that  particular 
perfons  fat  for  their  portraits,  for  fatire  was  cer- 
tainly the  vein  of  Marston,  and  it  is  impoflible 
to  be  critically  fatirical  without  fitting  the  cap 
fomewhere. 

The  Dutch  Curiizan,  This  comedy  is  full  of 
the  intrigue  of  thofe  times,  and  muft  certainly  have 
had  fuccefs,  for  The  Revenge,  or  a  Match  in  New^ 
^atc^  which  was  attributed  to  Better  ton,  and  which 
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poffeffes  a  great  deal  of  whim  and  pleafantry, 
though  in  oth^r  relpects  it  is  a  ftrange  excentric 
thing,  in  nothing  more  than  an  alteration  ot  Mars- 
ton's  play  which  was  again  wrought  into  a  farce 
that  at  one  time  greatly  fuccecded,  under  the  title 
of  The   Vintner  Tricked. 

Pariftt after,  or  the  Fawn,  performed  in  1606, 
is  taken  partly  from  The  Decameron  of  Boccace, 
and  partly  from  Ovid.  It  has  particular  merit,  but 
is  not  fo  good  a  play  as  any  other  of  the  productions 
of  Marston. 

The  Wonder  of  Women;  or  Sophonijha,  pro- 
duced in  1606,  This  play  is  is  rather  imitated  than 
copied  from  hiftory,  for*  the  author  himfelf  fays 
that  he  has  not  laboured  in  it  to  tye  himfelf  to  re- 
late every  thing  as  a  hiftorian,  but  to  enlarge  every 
thing  as  a  poet. 

Pf^hat  you  Willy  a  comedy,  was  brought  out  in 
1607.  This  piece,  which  did  but  little  itfelf,  ha^ 
provided  materials  for  other  dramatic  productions 
iince.  It  appears  to  be  taken  from  Plautus,  but 
the  'equivoque  of  miftaking  one  perfon  for  another 
cannot  properly  be  faid  to  belong  to  any  particular 
author;  it  has  been  ufed  in  all   limes,    and  by    aU 
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writers ;  and  Co  the  circumftanccs  vary  it  may  be 
confidcred  always  a  novelty. 

Marston  having  confulted  regularity  and  cor- 
rectnefs  in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  and  befides 
having  written  them  naturally,  and  both  with  hu- 
mour and  pathos,  mufl  rank  before  Decker,  and 
effcntially,  upon  a  par  with  Chapman  and  Hey- 
WOOD,  efpecially  when  wc  are  told  that  his  poems 
rendered  him  ftill  more  celebrated  than  his  plays. 
Being,  however,  a  fevere  fatirift,  his  cotemporaries 
were  not  willing  to  allow  him  his  due  portion  of 
praife,  and  pollerity  cannot  properly  judge  of  his 
whole  merit.  What  we  know  of  him,  however, 
ranks  him  very  refpectfully  as  a  writer. 

Marloe,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  firfl,  wrote 
The  Majfacre  of  Paris j  a  fubject  which  has  em- 
ployed the  pens  of  fo  many  able  writers.  Lee 
wrought  it  into  a  play ;  but,  without  fome  iniereft- 
ing  private  ftory,  the  fubject  is  too  fiiocking  for  an 
audience.  Mercier  in  his  Bi/Jiop  of  Lijieux  has 
hit  upon  exactly  the  method  to  give  it  effect.  He 
fuppofes  a  Protefiant  family  protected  by  a  Caiholiq 
bilhop,  who  nfks  his  fituation  and  his  life  for  their 
fuccour ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  foldiery  re- 
volt from  their  inexorable  duty,  and  the  ravages  of 
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Charles  the  ninih  and  his  profligate  court  are  put 
a  flop  to.  Neither  Marloe  nor  Lee  did  any 
thing  like  this,  and,  therefore,  this  play  is  little 
known. 

The  tragical  hiftory  of  Dr.  Fai^ijlus  is  fpoken  of 
in  fuch  vague  terms,  that,  though  it  is  neceflary  to 
fay  there  was  fuch  a  play,  it  is  ufelefs  to  fay  more. 
The  jew  of  Malta  v/diS  uihered  into  the  world  by 
Hey  WOOD,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  greatly  re- 
ceived. Lujl's  Domtn'ton  was  well  received  at  firft, 
and  was  afterwards  altered  by  Mrs.  Behn,  a  cir- 
cumftance  all  in  the  lady's  way.  We  fhall  examine 
it  hereafter  under  the  title  of  Abdelazar^  or  the 
Moors  Revenge. 

Thefe,  with  Dido^  and  The  Shepherd's  Holiday, 
in  the  firfl  of  which  he  joined  Nash,  and  in  the 
other  Day,  are  all  we  know  of  Marloe.  It  is 
very  probable  he  wrote  more,  and  that  he  could 
have  written  better;  but,  with  a  mind  divided  by 
profligacy  and  debauchery,  from  that  nccelfary 
ftudy  and  necelfary  rectitude,  by  the  bye,  for  the 
meritorious  talk  of  inculcating  morality,  indifpen- 
fible  in  a  dramatic  writer,  it  is  wonderful  we  have 
fo  much  to  praife  in  his  public  character  for  which 
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his    private    conduct    obliges    us    fo    largely    to 
deduct. 

MiDDLETON,  who  produccd  one  play  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  wrote  fixteen  dramatic  pro- 
ductions afterwards,  and  in  fix  more  he  was  con- 
cerned with  JoNSON,  Fletcher,  Rowley,  and 
others. 

The  Phanix,  a  tragicomedy,  performed  in 
1607,  is  well  fpoken  of.  The  plot  is  taken  from  a 
Spanifh  novel  called  The  Force  of  Love.  Michaelmas 
Term  is  a  mere  undigefted  fketch*.  Your  Five 
Gallants  was  printed,  but  probably  never  per- 
formed. The  Family  of  Love.  All  we  know  of 
this  play  is  that  Shirley  makes  one  of  his  cha- 
racters fpeak  of  it  in  his  Lady  0/  Pleafure.  A 
Trick  to  Cheat  the  Old  One,  performed  in  1608. 
This  comedy  was  a  great  favourite  when  it  firft 
came  out,  and  is  efteemed,  among  thofe  who  arc 


•  Looking  over  a  Langbaine,  which  I  bought  at  Lacking, 
ton's  becaufe  it  contains  fome  few  marginal  notes  in  the  hand 
writing,  as  I  fuppofe,  of  fome  former  poflciTor,  againft  this  article 
which  Langbaine  fays  he  can  give  no  account  of  through  the  im- 
perfection of  his  only  copy,  I  f?hd  this  remark,  <•  I  have  a  copy 
**  printed,  as  newly  corrected,  London  j  i68o.'* 
VOL.  Ill,  L  1 
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in   poffeflion    of  old   plays,  as   a   piece   of   confi- 
derable  merit. 

A  Mad,  World  my  Majfers,  performed  in  1608,  was 
alfo  a  popular  play.  It  is  certainly  a  ftrange  thmg 
but  it  has  a  great  deal  of  whim  and  humour  of  that 
broad  latitude  that,  though  it  may  not  be  correctly 
chafte,  is,  ncverthelefs,  provokingly  laughable. 
Mrs.  Behk,  however,  had  no  objection  to  this 
rich  vein  of  humour,  and  has  borrowed  fome  of  the 
moll  lufcious  parts  of  it  for  her  City  Heirefs,  and 
Charles  Johnson,  who,  however,  was  contented 
with  that  part  which  was  lefs  offenlive,  availed 
himfelf  of  a  part  of  the  plot  for  his  Country  Lajfes, 
Other  authors  have  alfo  gone  to  this  fource  for 
materials. 

The  Inner  Temple  Ma/que,  was  one  of  thofe 
temporary  things  which  were  at  that  time  performed 
upon  fome  public  occafion.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
to  have  furnilhed  the  hint  of  Covins,  how  truly  it  is 
difficult  to  fay. 

The  Game  of  Chefs,     This  was  any  thing  you 
plcafc  but  a  play.     It  was  fymbolical  of  a  difpute' 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church 
oi'  Rome,  wherein,  of  courfe,  the  former  was  con- 
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queror.  It  was  a  ftupid  impoUtic  bufinefs,  and 
ended,  though  in  other  refpects  it  was  very  fuc- 
cefsful,  in  the  author's  lofing  the  game,  for  he  was 
fent  to  prifon*. 

A  Chajle  Maid  in  Cheapfide,  appeared  and  was 
foon  forgotton.  No  Wit^  no  Help  like  a  Woman*s 
is  a  play  of  which  there  is  no  trace  but  the  title. 
Woman  beware  Woman.  This  is  a  tragedy,  and  has 
for  its  date  1657,  which  is  eight  years  after  the  Re- 
ftoration.  It  muft,  however,  have  been  originally 
performed  in  1630  at  lateft,  and  it  was  probably,  re- 
vived 1657  by  fir  William  Davenant,  whofc 
reftoration  of  the  ftage  has  no  doubt  caufed  fo  many 
miftakes,  his  copies  only  being  extant  which  writers 


*  In  a  copy  of  this  play,  in  the  poffedion  of  Thomas  Pearson, 
efq.  is  the  following  memorandum  in  an  old  hand.  *'  After  nine 
**  days,  wherein  I  have  heard  fome  of  the  actors  fay,  they  toojc 
"  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  the  Spanifh  fafhion  being  prevalent,  go.t 
*'  it  fuppieded,  and  the  author,  Mr,  Thomas  Middleton,  com- 
"  mittedto  prifon,  where  he  lay  fome  time,  and  at  laft  got  out  upon 
"  this  petition  to  king  James  : 

"  A  harmlefs  game  coyned  only  for  delight, 

**  Was  play'd  betwixt  the  black  houfe  and  the  white, 

*♦  The  white  houfe  won.     Yet  ftill  the  black  doth  brag^ 

•*  They  had  the  power  to  put  me  in  the  bag. 

••  Ufe  but  your  royal  hand,  'twill  fct  me  free, 

•*  'Tis  but  removing  of  a  man,  that's  me, 

'•   TnOMAg    MiDDLETOS  '^ 

L  1  2 
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have  taken  for  originals.  At  this  time  it  was  known 
and  greatly  received.  What  was  its  original  fuc- 
cefs  cannot  be  known  ♦. 

More  dijfemhlers  hejides  Women,  This  play  i* 
extant  but  no  author  pretends  to  fay  any  thing  about 
its  fuccefs.  Any  thing  for  a  quiet  Life.  From  this 
play,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but  that  it  was 
primed  in  1662,  I  fliall  take  a  hint  and  content  my- 
felf  once  for  all  with  fetting  down  dates,  and  leaving 
the  reader  to  confider  of  the  probability  of  whether 
the  plays  they  are  prefixed  to  were  originally  per- 
formed at  that  time  or  not. 

Before  I  take  ray  leave  of  this  fubject,  however, 
I  fhall  briefly  reiterate  that  no  date,  from  about 
1634  to  the  Reftoration,  can  be  relied  on,  and  I 
leave  it,  in  all  cafes  as  well  as  the  prefent,  to  the 
good  fcnfe  of  thofe  who  may  think  this  an  object 
of  any  material  confcquence,  as  my  friends  the  ad- 


KiCHARDS,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Chakles  the  fccond,  fpeaks 
in'  the  highefl  terms,  but  in  curious  language  by  tlie  bye,  of  this  play 
in  a  poem  he  had  written  exprefbly  to  praife  it.     He  finifhes  thus : 

I  that  have  feen't,  can  fay,  having  juft  caufc. 
Ne'er  tragedy  came  off  with  more  applaufe. 

Now,  though  this  is  bad  poetry,  it  may  be  good  truth,  and  if  literally 
fo,  this  play  mufl  have  been  popular,  for  he  does  not  pledge  himfelf, 
but  the  audience. 
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vertifcrs  call  it,  "  to  read  and  compare,"  in  which 
cafe  I  expect  to  be  acquitted  of  intentional  error 
whenever  I  fet  down  any  thing  that  nobody  can 
poliibly  kelieve,  fuch  as  that  Mi  ddleton  produced 
one  play  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  another  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reiga 
of  Charles  the  fecond.  But  the  fpirit  of  this  will 
be  eahly  given  me  when  we  confider  Middletom 
as  a  coteraporary  of  Shakespear  and  not  of  Dry- 
den.  In  this  particular  indance  Langbain  e  bear* 
me  out,  who  thinks  all  Middleton's  plays  were 
performed  before  the  civil  wars — and  fo  no  doubt 
were  Massinger's — particularly  Any  thing /or  a 
quiet  Life,  and  the  reafon  he  gives  for  this  opinion 
is  that  it  was  publiflied,  as  well  as  the  Phoxnix,  the 
Game  of  Chefs,  and  the  Family  of  Love,  by  Kirk- 
man,  who  knew  fo  much  of  the  plays  performed 
at  that  time  and  was  fo  careful  to  attribute  each  to 
its  proper  owner. 

The  pieces  in  which  Middletom  was  joined 
by  other  writers  are  The  Roaring  Girl,  The  Fair 
Quarrel,  The  Widow,  The  Changling,  The  SpaniJIi 
Gipfey,  and  The  Old  Law  ;  all  which,  except  the 
Changling,  which  we  are  told  met  with  confiderable 
applaufe,  are  very  little  fpoken  of  by  the  various 
writers  on  the  drama. 
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There  are  other  things  attributed  to  Middle- 
ton,  but  with  nothing  like  certainty,  and  in  parti- 
cular that  in  a  piece,  called  The  Witch,  he  fur- 
nifhed  Shakespear  with  the  hint  of  his  witches  in 
Macbeth;  but  when  we  recollect  how  very  poorly 
JoNsoN  imitated  them,  we  can  haidly  fuppofe  our 
great  poet,  in  his  own  particular  province,  where  he 
upon  every  occafion  fo  completely  left  all  the  world 
behind  him,  ftood  in  need  of  a  cue  from  Middle- 
ton;  who,  though  he  was  a  refpectable  writer,  and 
made  no  mean  (land  as  a  dramatic,  had  nothing 
in  his  genius  that  could  furniih  indruction  to 
Shakespear. 
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CHAP.  V. 

WEBSTER,  ROWLEY,  AND  THE  INFERIOR  DRA- 
MATIC POETS. 


It  will  yet  be  necelTary  to  mention  a  third  clafs  of 
dramatic  poets;  which,  though  inferior  to  thofe 
noticed  already,  were  confidered  as  men  of  talents. 

Webster,  who  frequently  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  DtcKER,  Marston,  and  Rowley,  ventured 
now  and  then  to  go  alone.  There  are  fix  plays  pub- 
liflied  with  his  name  to  them,  under  the  titles  of 
The  White  Devil,  The  Devil's  law  Cafe,  The  Duchefs 
§f  Malfy,  Afipius  and  Virginia*,  The  Thracian  Won^ 
dery  and  A  Cure/or  a  Cuckold. 


•  There  is  a  play  called  Appiui  and  Hrgima,  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationer's  Company,  by  Richard  Jonnes,  in  1577, 
the  title  page  of  which  defcribes  the  conduct  of  Virginia,  ♦<  as  a 
**  rare  example  of  the  virtue  of  chaftity  in  wilhing  rather  to  be  flain 
**  by  her  own  father's  hand  than  to  be  deflowered  by  the  wicktfd 
**. judge  Appitis."  We  have  alfo  fecn  this  fubject  very  early 
among  the  French  Moralities, 
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The  firft  of  thefe  plays  we  have  no  particular 
account  of,  the  fecond  which  is  partly  borrowed 
from  the  ftory  of  Ph;EReus  Jason,  in  Vekrius 
Maximus,  and  partly  from  the  Hijloires  admirable  of 
Gau  LART,  met  with  applaufe;  the  third,  taken  from 
Lopez  de  Vega,  Gou  lart,  and  Bon  del lo,  had 
alfo  fuccefs;  the  fourth  was  revived  and  altered  by 
BETTERTON,and  thfe  fifth,  and  fixth,  in  which  fome 
fay  Rowley  had  a  hand,  were  both  received  with 
applaufe.  Webster,  however,  does  not  appear  at 
any  time  to  fo  much  advantage  as  in  thofe  pieces 
^vherein  he  laboured  with  others,  his  beft  knack  be- 
ing  more  to  find  out  materials  for  his  aflbciatcs  than 
to  give  form  to  them,  for  he  was  a  parifh  clerk,  and 
an  afiiftant  at  a  fchool,  neither  of  which  occupations 
feems  very  much  calculated  to  give  his  genius 
fcope,  whatever  talents  he  might  pofTefs, 

Rowley  was  an  actor  as  well  as  an  authof^ 
He  was  Very  much  efteemed,  and,  in  his  man-u 
ners,  and  being  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
V.  its  of  his  time,  and  carrcffed  by  perfons  of  the  fird 
faftiion,  he  a  good  deal  refcmbled  the  French  actor 
Raisin,  of  whom  I  have  already  fpoken,  and  to 
\^'hom,  for  his  wit,  for  his  elegance,  and  for  his  gen- 
tlemanly qualities,  I  could  find  a  finiflied  likenefs  in 
an  actor  now  living,  whofc  abilities  would  honour 
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aivy  merit,  and  whofc  intimacy  would  throw  a  luftre 
upon  an)Lrank. 

It  is  very  probable  that  th^  advice  and  afliftance 
of  Rowley  were  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  the  in- 
ferior authors  of  that  day;  his  part  of  their  con- 
junctive talk  being  of  courfe  to  fit  the  work  to  the 
ftage,  of  which  department  he  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  had  a  better  judgment  than  them. 

Thofc  plays  in  which  he  was  connected  with 
others  have  been  mentioned  already.  There  are, 
however,  fix,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  written  with- 
out afliftance.  Their  titles  are,  New  Wonder ;  or, 
6.  Woman  never  Vexed,  All's  Lojl  by  Lujl^  A  Match 
at  Midnight,  A  Shoemaker  is  a  Gentleman,  The 
Birth  of  Merlin,  and  the   Witch  of  Edmonton, 

In  moft  of  thefe  plays  there  are  diverting  cir- 
cumftances.  They  are  generally  taken  from  old 
Novels,  which  he  feems  to  have  been  well  able  to 
dramatize.  Dodsley  has  printed  the  M^^c/i  ^^  M/i- 
night  in  his  old  Plays,  which  is  full  of  very  pleafant 
intrigue,  and,  in  the  Birth  of  Merlin,  Shakespear 
is  faid  to  have  lent  Rowley  afliftance,  which, 
though  the  opinion  is  not  ill  fupported,  feems  very 
vol.  Ill,  Mm 
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unlikely.  The  fufpicion,  however,  is  greatly  ho- 
nourable to  Rowley,  if  it  was  begotten .  by  s^ 
perufal  of  his  writings,  but  even  then  it  depends 
upon  who  were  the  judges,  for  till  the  world  at  large 
give  their  never  failing  decifion  upon  occafions  of 
fuch  nice  difcriminaiion,  the  conofcente  aie  too 
often  niifcrably  guUed  out,  of  their  reafon  by  their 
own  confent;  a  lamentable  truth,  of  which  we  have 
had  recent  proof. 

Day,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  educated, 
had  a  hand  in  fome  of  the  plays  produced  early  ia 
the  reign  of  James  the  firft,  with  Decker,  Row^j 
LEY,  and  others,  particularly  The  Travels  of  thru 
Enghjli  Brothers^  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick^  and  The 
Maidais  Holiday.  He  alfo  wrote,  unafifled,  The  IJlt 
of  Gulls,  which  is  taken  from  fir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  and  had  fuccefs;  Humour  out  of  Breath, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  but  the  title ;  Law 
Tricks,  which  one  author  calls  an  admirable  play, 
though  no  other  appears  able  to  give  any  account 
of  it ;  The  Parliament  of  Bees,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  converfations  between  twelve  perfonages, 
fomething  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Moralities;  and  the 
Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnel  Green,  from  which  Dods- 
LEY  took  the  materials  for  his  ballad  farce  under 
the  fame  title. 
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"  Lord  Stirling  rofe  by  his  merit,  from  ob- 
fcurity  to  a  coronet.  During  the  minority  of 
James  the  fixth  of  Scotland,  he  improved  by  a 
polite  and  elegant  education,  thofe  brilliant  parts  he 
inherited  from  nature.  He  obtained  the  patronage 
of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  whofe  favour  he  won  in 
quality  of  tutor  v;hile  they  were  abroad,  and,  this 
introducing  him  to  court,  he  was  carrefiTcd,  admired, 
and  confuhed  by  the  firft  ranks;  till,  by  able  corr- 
duct,  great  merit,  and  a  feries  of  fortunate  circum- 
ftahces,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  created 
afterwards  a  vifcount,  and  at  length  an  earl.  His 
dramatic  works-  are  Darius,  Croefus,  The  Alex- 
dndrian  Tragedy  and  Julius  Ccejar* 

The  firft  of  thefe  tragedies  was  a  mere  juvenile 
effort  and  can  never  be  confidcred  in  a  perfect 
light,  as  it  was  full  of  Scottifms,  and  by  no  means 
calculated  for  the  ftage.  The  fecond  has  a  much 
better  claim  to  attention,  but  it  is  wholly  borrowed 
from  Herodotus;  and,  indeed,  all  the  works  of  this 
a^uhor  are  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  parti, 
cularly  of  the  phlegmatic  Seneca.  The  third,  in 
which  the  ghoft  of  Alexander  is  the  principal- 
part,  and  which  is  founded  upon  the  differences" 
that  arofe  among  the  chiefs  of  Alexanueu  as  ta 
who  was  to  fucceed  him,  is  Hill  more  extravagant. 

M  m  2 
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When  he  bequeathed  his  crown  "  to  the  moll 
*'  worthy,"  perhaps  he  had  it  in  view  to  perplex 
the  world  as  much  after  his  death  as  he  had  done 
while  living.  He  fucceeded  at  any  rate  with  this 
author,  for  the  fubject  is  fo  complicate  for  a  play, 
that  with  a  great  deal  of  good  writing,  aed  much 
claflical  knowledge,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  bring 
the  council  of  Meleager  and  Perdicias  to  any 
rational  conclufion. 

The  fourth  piece,  Julius  Ccefar^  is  a  fubject  fo 
familiar  to  every  reader,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to 
fay  more  than  that  lord  Stirling  has  fhewn  in  it 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  and 
commented  on  that  part  of  it  with  found  judgment; 
but  this  play  is  not  more  regular  nor  better  con- 
ftructed  than  any  one  of  the  others,  and  indeed  the 
author  feems  not  to  have  gone  fo  much  for  perfect 
dramatic  pieces,  as  for  mere  erudite  productions, 
for  he  calls  them  very  emphatically  four  monarchic 
tragedies,  and,  his  bringing  in  the  chorus  between 
the  acts,  and  drefling  up  the  matter  in  all  the  heavy 
and  turgid  pomp  of  Seneca,  fhews  that  it  was  his 
ambition  more  to  be  admired  in  the  clofet  than  oa 
the  ftage. 

Sir  FvLK  Greville,  lord  Brook,  whofe  life 
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may  be  read  at  large  in  Fuller's  Bi'Ui/Ji  Woi'ihies^ 
who  was  born  the  fame  year  with  fir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, who  was  a  great  favourite  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  whom  he  was  created  a  lord,  and  who  was 
didinguiftied  by  his  learning  and  his  courage,  has  a 
claim  to  notice  here  in  confequence  of  his  having 
written  two  tragedies  called  Aiaham,  and  Mujlapha, 
They  were,  however,  never  acted,  being  upon  the 
model  of  thofe  of  lord  Stirling,  full  of  decla- 
mation, and  explained  by  chorufes.  Lord  Brook, 
however,  if  he  was  not  witty  himfelf  was  the  caufe 
of  wit  in  others;  for,  like  his  friend,  he  was  a 
mod  liberal  patron  and  benefactor  to  the  dra- 
matic writers. 

This  amiable  and  celebrated  character  was  mur* 
dered  at  the  age  of  feventy-four  by  one  of  his  de* 
pendants  named  Haywood;  who,  not  thinking  his 
ferviccs  fufficiently  requited,  mortally  ftabbed  his 
mafter,  and  afterwards,  to  avoid  an  ignominious 
death,  deftroyed  himfelf.  This  was  in  Brook  Houfe, 
Holborn,  where  Brook  Street  now  (lands.  On  his 
monument  in  Warwick  Church,  lord  Brook  is 
llyled  fervant  to  queen  Elizabeth,  coinifellor 
to  king  James,  and  friend  to  fir  Philip  Sidney. 

Field,  of  whom  a  good  deal  is  conjectured, 
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becaufe  but  little  is  known,  wrote  two  plays,  called 
Women  is  a  Weathercocks,  and  Amends  for  the  Ladies* 
Thefe  plays  Langbaime  tells  us  will  Itill  bear 
reading.  I  rather  think,  however,  it  muft  be  by 
thofe  who  are  endowed  with  patience.  They  have 
neverthelefs  good  materials  but  are  full  of  (Irange 
irresularities. 


'O* 


The  firft  is  dedicated  to  any  woman  who  is  not  a 
weathercock,  by  which  the  author  means  quaintly 
to  inhnuate  that  it  is  dedicated  to  nobody.  It  is 
warmly  commended  by  Chapman.  Thefecondis 
an  apology,  or,  as  the  author  calls  it,  an  amends  to 
the  fair  fex,  for  having  written  a  fatyr  againit  them  in 
his  firft  play.  It  is  imitated  from  the  Curious  Imper- 
tinent in  Don  Ouixote,  which  lias  been  fince 
treated  on  the  French  ftage  both  by  Brosse  and 
Destouches,  and  is  alfo  the  fubject  of  The  City 
Night  Cap ^  The  Amorous  Prince,  and  The  Curious' 
Hujhand. 

It  is  not  fettled  whether  Field  the  author,  and 
Field  the  actor  were  the  fame  perfon.  'We  hear 
of  a  letter  written  by  Roberts,  the  actor,  to  Pore, 
wherein  he  alTerts  that  the  Field  in  "queftiT)n  was 
the  fame  whofe  name  is  always  joined  ^ith"  Hem- 
M lu  G  s,  B u  R 1 A  G  E-,  and  C  d  N  D  E  L,  and  the  reft  of  that 
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company,  placed  before  the  folio  edition  of  Shakes-; 
pear's  works,  and  alfo  in  the  dramatis  perfonse  pre- 
fixed to  the  Cynthia  $  Revels  of  Jon  son,  but  fay 
thofe  who  quote  this  authority,  "  it  is  more  probable 
**  that  the  Field,  who  was  a  fellow  of  New  College, 
"  Oxford,  was  the  author."  This,  however,  does 
not,  with  me,  clear  up  the  point  at  all ;  a  good  edu. 
cation  being  no  more  an  impediment  to  good  acting 
than  to  good  writing. 

Ford  was  one  of  the  afifociates  of  Rowley  and 
the  reft.  He  alfo  wrote  eleven  plays  without  their 
affiftance,  one  of  which,  'Tis  a  pity  She's  a  Whore, 
DoDSLEY  has  printed  in  his  collection  of  old  Plays, 
and  which,  of  courfe,  is  the  bell,  as  no  man  knew 
how  to  felect  with  more  judgment.  He  has,  how- 
ever, chofen  it,  no  doubt,  for  the  writing,  which  is 
in  many  parts,  ftrong  and  poetical,  for  nothing  can 
be  more  revolting  than  the  fubject;  and,  therefore, 
the  warmer  and  more  glowing  the  pictures  of  love 
are  worked  up,  the  more  reprehenlible  is  the  au- 
thor,  becaufe  the  deeper  is  the  wound  given  to  ho- 
nour, and  ^o  decorum. 

"  But,"  fay  the  critics,  "  the  title  bears  out  tKc 
"  the  author,  and  the  cataftrophe  is  fo  (hocking  that 
**,  tb^t  all  thofe  who  may   be  inclined  to  practife 
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«  fuch  monQrous  crimes,  will  be  warned  by  it." 
Nothing  can  be  more  falfe  than  fuch  argument.  No 
warning,  no  cataftrophe  can  deter  fuch  wretches  as 
are  here  defcribedj  and,  as  to  the  title,  Is  Anna- 
bell  a  merely  a  ftrumpet  ?  No;  fhe  is  the  flrumpet 
of  her  brother.  And  is  fhe  to  be  pitied  for  that  ? 
Such  reafoning  is  equally  monftrous,  ridiculous,  and 
fupererogate,andof  courfe  reprehenfible;  for  it  is  not 
the  province  of  a  dramatic  writer  to  feek  for  mon- 
ftcrs,  and  to  record  prodigies;  is  it  his  duty  to  repro- 
bate  fuch  vices  as  are  commonly  known,  and  often 
practifed,  in  which  catalogue,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  incefl:  without  a  motive  has  no  place ; 
but  if  it  had,  it  ought  to  be  introduced  as  a  deed 
of  darknefs  which  could  not  be  pleaded  for  or  ar- 
gued on,  even  by  the  wretches  themfelves,  therefore, 
all  we  can  fay  in  favour  of  Ford  is,  to  wifli  be  had 
employed  hiii  beautiful  writing  to  a  more  laudable 
purpofe. 

The  Lover's  Melancholy.  This  was  a  tragi-eo- 
medy,  and  we  find  it  highly  commended  by  verfes 
from  different  friends.  The  moft  remarkable  cir- 
cumfiance  concerning  it,  however,  was  its  fuccefs, 
and  its  confequence.  It  came  out  in  the  fame  week 
that  Jon  SON  produced  his  New  I?i7i,  and  was  re- 
ceived warmly,  while  the  other  was  damned,  both 
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owing  in  great  meafure  to  the  enemies  that  Jon  son 
had  conjured  up,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by  more 
particularly.  This  cynical,  pedantic  churl,  who 
could  not  bear  fuch  fuccefs  in  a  young  author,  for 
it  was  Ford's  firft  play,  among  other  ridiculous 
conduct,  charged  him  with  having  ftolen  his  ma- 
terials from  Shakespear's  papers,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Hemmings  and  Con  del;  and  this, 
together  with  other  foreneffes,  brought  about  Jon- 
son's  ears  a  thoufand  fquibs,  one  of  which  was 
called,  Old  Ben's  light  heart  made  heavy  hy  youn§ 
John's  Melancholy  Lover, 

Love's  Sacrifice^  The  Broken  Hearty  Per  kin 
Warheck,  The  Fancies  Ghajle  and  Noble^  and  The 
Ladies  Tryal^  are  fpoken  of  as  having  had  fuccefs* 
They  were  w^U  patronized,  and  highly  commended 
by  different  poets,  who  were,  perhaps,  as  happy  to 
fee  the  envious  Jon  son  neuled,  as  the  modeft  un- 
affiaming  Ford  carrefTed.  Beauty  in  a  Trance^ 
The  Royal  Combat,  An  ill  beginning  has  a  good  Endj 
and  The  London  Merchant,  are  alfo  faid  to  have 
fucceeded;  but  they  are  loft  to  the  world  through 
the  fame  careleflhefs  of  Mr.  War  burton's  fer- 
vant,  by  which  we  were  deprived  of  fo  many  of 
Massencer's  plays, 
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Daniel,  had  his  dramatic  writings  being  equal 
to  his  hiftoric,  would  have  claimed  a  forwarder 
place  in  this  work.  He  was  born  two  years  before 
Shakespear,  and  embellifhed  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, as  we  have  fecn  by  giving  to  hiftory  a 
polifh  which  till  then  was  unknown  to  it.  The  ac- 
counts concerning  him  are  very  contradictory,  fome 
averring  that  he  only  lived  fifty-feven  years,  and 
others  eighty.  Thefe  are  points,  however,  which  I 
always  fteer  clear  of  irtveftigating,  fearing  to  imitate 
thofe  who  are  anxious  to  tell  their  readers  how  long 
an  author  lived,  rather  than  to  fhew  whether  he 
lived  to  any  good  purpofe. 

The  dramatic  pieces  of  Daniel  are  fix  in  num- 
ber; among  which,  Cleopatra  was  efteemed  a  weM 
written  production,  but  not  well  calculated  for  rdi- 
prefeniaiion;  The  Queeris  Arcadia^  a  compliment 
to  queen  Anne,  confort  of  James  the  firft,  is  faid 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  Qu  i n  a u  lt's  Comedie 
Sans  Comedies,  stnd  Randolph's  ^7W)'72^^5,  which 
is  fo  far  from  the  truth,  that  at  the  time  thiis  play 
came  out,  Randolph  was  in  his  cradle,  and 
QuiNAULT  was  not  born  till  nearly  feventy  years 
afterwards.  Tethys  Fejlival  wais  a  thing  merely  writ- 
'  ten  in  honour  of  the  unfortunate  Char  les,  when  he 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  Hymens  Triumph  was 
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alfo  an  occafional  thing  on  the  nuptials  of  lord 
RoxBOROUGH,  and  The  Vijion  of  the  Twelve  God- 
dejfes  was  again  complimentary,  Daniel  having 
written  it  as  an  allegorical  reprefentation  of  the 
bleiTings  of  peace  enjoyed  under  James  the  firft. 
So  that  it  is  plain  he  wrote  his  dramatic  pieces  in 
quality  of  poet  laureat,  and  that  he  worked  hard 
for  his  But  of  Sack. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  worfl  trait  in  the  character 
of  Daniel,  for  the  fubjects  of  his  productions 
were  little  worthy  the  verfes  bellowed  upon  them, 
and  indeed,  were  we  to  take  all  \ye  know  of  hiltory,, 
we  fiiould  find  upon  a  comparifon  that  the  word 
vices  of  bad  men  have  been  often  glolTed  over  by 
good  poets,  while  the  befi  virtues  of  good  men  have 
jiafled  unrecorded^  and  the  reafon  is  evident.  Vice 
needs  the  ablefl;  talents  to  defend  it;  virtue  is  its 
pwn  advocate;  and  thus  it  is  only  that,  by  a  col- 
lective review  of  various  exertions,  characters  are 
accorded  legitimate  fame. 

The  other  play  of  Daniel,  called  Philot^s,  i^ 
faid  to  have  very  nearly  joflled  him  out  of  his  feat 
as  poet  laureat  on  accpur)t  of  a  report,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  connived  at  by  Jon  son  who  fpppeeded 
to  that  honourable  pod  after  him.  This  report  w^s 
ijiat  Daniel,  in  the  character  of  Phi  lotas,  ha^ 
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brought  forward  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  a 
fubject  certainly  of  too  tender  a  nature  to  touch 
on  at  that  time,  and  the  confequences  became  fo 
ferious  that  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  vindi- 
cating himfelf  in  an  apology  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  play. 

The  fact  of  this  report  having  been  propagated 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of,  but  the  ground  on  which  it 
IS  fuppofed  that  Jon  son  connived  at  it  is  not  firm,  for 
it  is  prefumed  upon  under  an  idea  that  the  play  made 
its  firft  appearance  in  1606,  which  is  the  period  ad- 
mitted by  every  wriier  that  I  have  looked  into  ;  but 
it  has  not  the  lead  probability  to  fupport  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  miftake  has  arifen  from  a  fuppo- 
fition  that  Daniel  was  only  laureat  to  James  the 
firft,  whereas  he  fucceeded  to  that  fituation  at  the 
death  of  Spencer,  four  years  before  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  during  which  time  no  doubt  he 
brought  out  this  play.  Hence  the  predicament 
into  which  his  enemies  attempted  to  plunge  him, 
and  this  fpeaks  for  itfelf;  for  what  did  James  care 

about  the  earl  of  Essex  ? 

> 

I  dp  not,  however,  mean  to  fay  that  this  excul- 
pates JoNibN,  whofe  envy  was  no  doubt  as  tingling 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  in  the  reign  of 
James,  and  the  hateful  bent  of  whofe  private  cha- 
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racter  needs  not  this  trait  to  magnify  its  deformity. 
My  intention  is  only  to  give  an  added  proof  how 
little  dates  are  to  be  relied  upon,  and  to  rectify 
falfe  ipfc  dixits  by  detecting  them  through  circunn, 
fiances.  The  fact  upon  this  principle  as  to  Dan- 
iel's plays  is,  that  Philotas,  which  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  hi^s  firlt,  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Eia^ 
ZABETH  ;  and,  having  had  a  tafte  of  that  danger  he 
was  likely  to  run  among  his  enemies  at  court,  he 
deferred  his  other  dramatic  writings  till  the  next 
reign;  when,  in  order  to  keep  on  the  fafe  fide  of 
the  poll,  he  went  into  the  other  extreme  and  quitted 
fatire  for  adulation. 

Brewer  has  been  confidered  by  all  authors  as 
a  dramatic  writer,  and  by  many  as  a  man  of  talents 
nearly  equal  to  Shakespear,  and  yet  fome  of 
them  give  him  credit  but  for  two  plays  of  which 
they  fufpect  one  was  written  by  fomebody  elfe. 
From  fuch  materials  as  thefe  are  writers  obliged  to 
collect  hiftory. 

As  the  particulars  of  thisdifpute  are  a  little  extra- 
ordinary I  fiiall  go  into  them  in  fome  degree  by  way 
of  a  leflbn  to  credulous  readers.  Brewer  is  faid, 
by  thofe  who  are  willing  to  allow  him,  perhaps,  more 
than  the  full  extent  of  his  merit,  to  have  written  fix 
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plays  under  the  titles  of  Landgartha^  Loves  Do^ 
minion,  Loves  Loadjlone^  Lingua,  The  Country  Girlt 
and  The  Love  Sick  King,  and  thofe  who  accord 
him  this  portion  of  fame,  if  it  be  any.  among  whom 
are  Win  Stanley,  and  Phillips,  fay  alfo  that  he 
was .  a  man  of  mod  extraordinary  genius,  which  i$ 
recorded  in  a  poem,  called  Steps  to  Parnajfu^^ 
where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  magic  power  of 
calling  in  the  Mufes.to  hi.s  aflifluncc .  thus  be- 
coming to  Shakespear  that  fort  of  rival  that 
Hesiod  is  faid  to  have  been  to  Homer. 

Langbaine,  Jacob,  Giloon,  and  others, 
however,  allow  him  to  have  been  author  of  only  (he 
laft  two,  and  Langbaine  fufpccts  one  of  ihcfe 
not  to  have  belonged  to  him  becaufe  it  was  pubr 
liihed  with  the  initials  T.  B.  whereas  had,  it-bee^ 
Brewer's,  it  muft  have  been  A.  B.  which  jzpnr 
jccture  certainly  has  probability  enough  to  ("yp,. 
port  it.  ,■..'.. 

The  reft,  who  have  been  at  fome  pains  to  afcer-f 
tain  the  truth  in  this  bufincfs,  congratulate  them- 
felves  upon  having  DoDSLEY'spofitive^  authority 
that,  in  addition  to  ihcfc  two  plays.  Brewer  wrote 
Lingua.  Now  this  happens  not  to  be  the  trutlj, 
for   DoDSLEY    gives   no    pofuive   opinion   on  the 
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fubject,  bat  fays  merely  that  Winstan  ley.  has 
given  this  play  to  Brewer,  but  that  Lan//BAINE 
will  not  allow  it  to  belong  to  him,  wl^lch  is  all 
perfecly  right,  in  Dodsley,  his  bufinefs  being 
to  collect  old  plays  belong  to  whonat  they  might. 
He,  therefoie,  pledges  himfelf  to  none  of  thefe 
opinions;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fays  that  Crom- 
well, having  performed  at  Cambridge  the  part 
of  Tact  us  in  the  play,  which  is  a  contention 
among  the  fenfes  for  a  crown,  it  has  been  fooliflily 
faid,  by  Win  STAN  ley,  Langbaine,  and  the  reft, 
to  have  infpired  him  with  ambition  *. 


•  As  this  anecdote  is  rather  curious,  and  has  found  its  way  into 
mofl  "of  the  accounts  of  this  author,  improbable  as  it  is,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  notice  that  the  part  of  Tactxts,  or  Touch,  which  waj 
allotted  to  Cromwell,  has  in  it  this  extraordinary  fpeech  : 

Rofes,  and  bays,  pack  hence  !  this  crown  and  robes,  . 

My  brows,  and  body,  circles  and  inverts : 
How  gallandy  it  fits  me  ! — fure  tlie  (lave 
Meafvired  my  head  that  wrought  this  coronet. — 
They  lie  that  fay,  complexions  cannot  change  ! 
My  blood's  enoblcd,  and  1  am  transform'd 
Unto  the  facred  temper  of  a  king. 
Methinks  I  hear  my  noble  parafites 
Stiling  me  Caesar,  or  great  Alexander, 
Licking  my  feet,  &c. 

This  he  is  f^id  to  have  fpoken  and  felt  with  fuch  force  and  energy 
that  it  bred  in  him  the  firfh  ideas  of  that  f^nguinary  ambition 
which  began  with  blood,  was  fupported  by  terror^  and  which,  at 
length,  calmed  into  melioration. 
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To  fliew  the  reader,  however,  how  far  this  aci- 
thor  merits  fo  much  contention,  and  to  what  a  de- 
gree he  was  fo  dangerous  a  rital  to  Shakespear, 
Lingua,  though  it  has  fome  good  writing,  is  little 
better  than  one  of  the  Morakies ;  The  Country 
Girl  is  not  known  enough  for  any  author  to  give 
a  defcription  of  it,  and  The  Love  Sick  King  was 
only  preferved  to  be  altered  into  a  very  poor  piece, 
called  The  Perjured  Nun;  and  as  to  the  other  three 
plays,  the  very  fame  authors,  who  infifl  they  were 
vriiten  by  Brewer,  give  Landgartha  toBuRRELL, 
Lovers  Dominion  to  Flecknoe,  and  as  to  Lave'i 
Load/lone  it  has  fo  loft  its  attraction,  if  it  ever  had 
any,  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  at  all :  fo 
completely  have  they  deferted  the  fame  of  their 
their  favourite  and  their  own  confiftency;  which, 
that  it  may  be  all  of  a  piece,  has  been  fo  correct 
that  they  do  not  even  know  when  Brewer  wrote, 
for  they  make  Oliver  Cromwell  act  originally 
in  Lingua,  who  muft  have  been  but  eight  years  old 
when  that  play,  if  it  may  be  called  fo,  was  publifhed. 

Of  thefe  authors  1  have,  perhaps,  given  a  more 
particular  account  than  their  merits  or  my  limits 
warranted.  I  had  a  mind,  however,  to  notice  as 
much  of  their  celebrity  as  would  ferve  to  ftrengthen 
the  reputation  which  the  ftage  held  in  this  early  yet 
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remarkable  era;  but  there  were   many   other  dra- 
matic writer*  fome  of  whom  I  fliall  flightly  mention. 

Barnes,  who  was  the  fon  of  a  bifhop,  and 
ferved  in  the  army  under  the  celebrated  and  un- 
fortunate earl  of  Essex,  wrote  a  play  called  The 
Devils's  Charter,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
hand  down  to  execration  that  moft  contemptible  of 
all  characters  Pope  Alexa^nder  the  fixth.  He 
has  framed  his  play  upon  the  model  of  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,  for  having  taken  his  ftory  from 
GuicciARDiNi,  he  makes  him  his  interlocutor  ex- 
actly as  the  other  author  conjures  up  Gower,  the 
old  Englifh  bard,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

To  Basker,  of  whom  we  have  little  certain  in^j 
telligence,  is  attributed  a  play  called  The  Bloody- 
Banquet,  but  with  very  little  proptiety  perhaps,  be- 
caufe  the  initials  J.  D.  are  prefixed  tovit.  Bel- 
CHiER  Drawbridgecourt  wFotc  OF  tranflatcd  a 
ftrange  thing  called  Hans  Beer  Pot's  invifiblc  Co- 
medy  ;  fo  uncertain,  however,  is  all  the  intelligence 
we  procure  concerning  fuch  authors,  particularly 
as  they  get  more  infignificant,  that  this  piece  has 
been  afcribed  to  Nash. 

Browne^  whofe   works   were   collected  and 
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publifhed  fomething  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
wrote,  in  1623,  a  dramatic  piece  called  The  Inner 
Temple  Mafque.  Campion,  a  phyfician  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  firft,  was  author  of  two  compli- 
mentary pieces  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  written  by 
Daniel.  Cook  wrote  a  comedy  which  Dods- 
LEY  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  publifh  in  his 
old  Plays.  It  was  called  Green's  Tu  Quoque,  and 
written  in  compliment  to  an  actor  who  had  a  me- 
thod of  jeering,  or  as  it  is  called  at  this  day,  of 
quizzing,  his  friends,  by  u^^ring  comically  thol'c 
words*. 

Tailor  wrote  The  Hog  hath  lojl  his  Pearly  a 
ftrange  comedy,  that  Dodsley  has,  however,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  contrafl  between  different  early 
writers,  publifhed  aHo  in  his  twelve  volumes. 
ToMKis  certainly  wrote  well,  and  probably  more 
than  was  attributed  to  him.  We  can  point  to  no- 
thing, however,  but  Albumazar,  from  which  Dry- 


*  Heywood,  in  his  preface  to  the  play,  gives  this  actor  the 
following  character.  "  There  was  not  an  actor  of  his  nature  in  his 
"  time,  of  better  ability  in  Ids  performance  of  what  he  vmdcrtook, 
*'  more  applauded  by  the  audience,  of  better  grace  a^  court,  or  of 
«*  more  general  love  in  the  city."  On  the  back  of  the  title  is  thrs 
diftich,  which  (hews  that  the  actor,  as  well  as  the  author,  was  then 
dead. 

How  faft  bleak  Autumn  changeth  Flora's  dye  ! 

What  yefterday  was  Green,  now's  fear  and  dry. 
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DEN  has  accufed  Jon  son  of  having  pilfered  his 
Alchymijl.  This  fact  has  been  warmly  dilputed 
upon  the  old  rotten  ground  of  relying  upon  dates, 
which,  in  mod  of  the  writers,  fubftaniiate  that  the 
Alchymift  was  performed  four  years  before  Albu- 
vtazar  ;  but  we  have  feen  how  vague  thefe  fort  of 
authorities  generally  are  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
Dryden  fhould  commit  himfelf  upon  this  fub- 
ject  without  being  perfectly  fatisfied  of  w)iat  \\^ 
aflerted. 

Mason  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Meleajles  the 
Turk,  of  which  nothing  is  noticed  but  that  the  au- 
thor had  a  better  opinion  of  it  than  it  deferved. 
Machin,  whofe  pame  has  been  refcued  from 
oblivion  by  Dodsley,  who  publiflied  his  comedy 
called  The  Dumb  Knight,  hardly  deferved  that 
compliment,  for  it  is  one  of  the  worfl:  in  the  col- 
lection. Shab-pman  is  fcarcely  knov,'n,  and  the 
poor  glimmering  of  his  merit  that  has  reached  us  is 
through  a  borrowed  light  in  the  fhape  of  a  comedy 
called  The  Flier e,  which  he  dole  from  Marston's 
Parafitajler, 

GossoN  wrote  three  pieces,  one  of  which  was 
a  Morality.  They  were  not  printed,  and  what  wq 
know  of  them  from  report  is  vague  and  unini*. 
portant,      Tourneur     alfo    wrote   three    piecc^ 
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which  we  know  as  little  about.     A  cotemporary  has 
of  him  this  notable  remark. 

His  fame  unto  that  pitch  was  only  raifed, 
As  not  to  be  defpifed,  nor  over  praifed. 

Wilkin s  wrote  a  piece  called  The  Miferies  of 
enforced  Marriage,  which  was  very  little  celebrated, 
although  Mrs.  Behn  thought  it  worth  while  to  fleal 
from  it  the  plot  of  her  comedy  called  The  Town 
Fop.  Lego  wrote  two  plays  which  were  performed 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  twice  Vice  Chan- 
cellor, fo  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  their 
having  fucceeded.  They  were  not  printed,  how- 
ever, nor  can  any  account  be  given  of  them. 

Thefe  authors  Dymock,  Barry,  and  others, 
make  up  all  who,  during  the  time  of  Shakespear 
and  Jon  SON,  were  publicly  known  as  dramatic 
writers  j  but  there  were  anonymous  plays  produced 
to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  fome  of  which  are  now  known,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  are  in  Do ds ley's  collection;  and 
now,  having  pretty  well  cleared  my  ground,  I  fhall 
have  better  opportunity  of  giving  fair  play  to  Jon  son  ; 
•  a  review  of  the  remainder  of  whofe  works  await  the 
reader's  attention. 
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I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  a  final  Examination  of  the 
works  of  Jon  son;  who,  after  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, produced  one  tragedy  and  nine  comedies, 
befides  a  great  variety  of  occafional  complimentary 
mafques,  principally  in  quality  of  poet  laureat. 

Volpone ;  or  the  Fox,  was  performed  in    1605, 
and  has  been  generally  confidered  as  |on son's  befl: 
production.       Certainly  the    plot  is   upon   a   very 
meritorous  principal,  and  the  characters  are  forcibly 
drawn.     A  knave  who  feigns  illnefs  in  order  to  im- 
pofe  upon  knaves,   and  cheat  them  of  their  money  . 
by  working  up  their  credulity  into  a  belief  that  each 
•fhall  become   his  heir,  is  one  of  the  boldeft  ideas 
of  a  character  that  can  be  conceived,  and  yet  moral 
juftice  is  rendered  more  complete  by  making  that 
knave  impofed  upon   by    another  of  yet  fuperior 
cunning ;    fiiewing    that    the   machinations    of    the 
wicked,  be  they  ever  fo  fubtle,  are  conftanily  coun- 
teracted by  the  fame  devil  that  infpired  them. 
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The  gfoop  of  characters  that  arc  introduced  to 
work  up  ihofe  materials,  are  full  of  contrail,  llrength, 
and  nature;  would  not  one  think  it,  therefore,  very 
extraordinary  that  this  piece,  even  fuppor.ed  by  ad- 
mirable acting,  has  never  greatly  fucceeded  ?  No- 
thing, conlidered  fuperficially,  can  be  fo  unaccounta- 
ble; but,  when  the  fubject  is  fairly  inveftigated,  no- 
thing can  be  more  clearly  comprehended.  Quaint, 
dry,  (ludied  correctnefs,  unfupported  by  quicknefs, 
fpirit,  and  fire,  can  never  fatisfy.  The  author  in 
this  piece  conducts  us  into  a  uniform  and  pro- 
tionable  building,  prefents  us  with  an  entertain- 
ment, and  introduces  us  to  company,  but  the  aparn-r 
ments  are  cheerlefs  vaults,  the  viands  are  carve4 
marble,  and  the  guefts  are  Uatues. 

The  fame  objections  lie  againft  the  Silerii  Woman^ 
though  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  is  a  belter  play 
for  general  approbation;  but  it  mud  not  be  denied 
that  with  the  fame  faults  it  pofTefTcs  at  lead  the  fame 
perfections.  This  piece  is  partly  taken  from  Ovid, 
partly  from  Juvenal,  and  partly  from  Plautus, 
and,  therefore,  poflcfTes  the  merit  of  an  excellent 
imitation;  a  quality  Jonson  was  better  acquainted 
with  than  invention.  Dry  den,  has  gone  at  large  into 
an  examination  of  this  play,  but  notliing  can  prove 
that  it  has  that  fterling  attraction  which  begets  for  a 
dramatic  production  univerfal  fatisfaction;  not  even 
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that  judicious  and  fenTible  alteration  of  it  by  Col- 
man,  which  was  brought  out,  yet  not  with  very 
warm  fuccefs,  in  1776,  at  Dru/y  Lane. 

The  Cafe  is  Altered^  performed  in  1609,  is  one 
of  the  poorefl  of  this  author's  productions.  It  is 
in  fome  reflects  borrowed  from  Plautus,  but 
does  no  great  credit  eiihcr  to  the  original  or  the 
imitator;  in  fhort,  it  is  one  of  thofe  inRances  which 
we  notice  through  all  his  works  how  bounded  and 
contracted  Jon  son's  talent's  were;  which  feldom 
reached  to  nature  or  her  beft  imitators  the  Greeks, 
but  were  fatisfied  with  copying  thofe  clumfy  apes  of 
them  the  Romans.  What  fhould  we  fay  of  a 
fculptor  who  contentedly  made  Michael  Angelo, 
admirable  as  he  was,  the  exclufive  model  of  his  imi- 
tation, forgetting,  or  perhaps  not  knowing,  that  fuch 
an  artill  ever  exifted  as  Phidias. 

The  Alchymijl  was  performed  in  1610.  This 
comedy,  which  was  laudably  written  to  ridicule  a 
prevailing  folly,  mud,  no  doubt,  have  been  greatly 
fuccefsful  originally,  fince  we  have  feen  it  very 
much  followed  and  admired  during  the  time  Gar- 
rick  ornamented  the  ftage.  His  incomparable 
performance,  however,  of  Abel  D rugger  was  a 
conhderable  drawback  from  the  proper  reputation 
of  the  author,  and  iu  great  meafure  the  caufe  of  the. 
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fucccfs  of  the  play;  at  the  fame -time  it  mufl  be 
confefled  that  the  bell  acting  can  do  nothing  with- 
out good  materials,  with  which  certainly  the  Alchy- 
mijl  abounds. 

Jonson's  beft  pofition  as  the  foundation  of  his 
plays  has  been  the  old  proverb,  "  when  knaves  fall 
*'  out  honeft  men  come  by  their  own,"  and  this  he 
has  often  fuccefsfully  played  upon.  In  the  prefent 
inftance  his  knaves,  by  not  being  very  great  rogues, 
and  by  employing  their  art  only  to  work  upon  cre- 
dulity, beget  an  uncommon  intereft,  and  the  au- 
dience alrfioft  applaud  the  waggery  of  Face,  and 
the  dry  humour  of  Subtle,  upon  principle.  The 
Akkyviiji,  however,  will  probably  never  again  be 
celebrated;  but  this  is  more  owing  to  the  fubject, 
Avhich  of  courfe  grows  every  day  in  a  greater  degree 
obfolete,  than  to  any  deficiency  in  its  dramatic  re- 
quifites,  although  the  infuperable  objection  to  Jon- 
son  in  a  degree  prevails  here  as  well  as  every  where 
elfe;  for  though  his  comic  characters  do  not  actually 
wear  the  bufkin,  yet  the  fock  has  fuch  high  heels 
and  is  made  of  fuch  IlifF  materials,  that  the  cha- 
racters ftalk  inftead  of  trip,  and  thus  we  have  quaint- 
nefs  for  nature,  affectation  for  grace,  and  awkward- 
nefs  for  eafe  *. 


•  The  farther  we  feiirch,  the  more  we  fhall  have  rcafon  to 
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Bartholomew  Fair,  performed  in  1614.  Thit 
flrange  play,  out  of  which  might  be  framed  the  hu- 
mour of  half  a  dozen  farces,  is  fuller,  perhaps,  of 
comic  characters  than  any  thing  that  ever  appeared 
on  the  ftage.  We  are  given  to  underftand  that 
JoNSON  wrote  it  purpofely  to  ridicule  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  for  the  prevalent  preference  given 
to  low  wit,  inftead  of  polifhed  and  refined  writing. 
If  this  was  his  motive  he  has  outwitted  hinifel^ 


fupport  Dryden  in  his  opinion  that  the  characters  of  the  Ahhymljl 
was  borrowed  from  Albu?naxar.  Langbaine  chufes  to  be  neuter 
wpon  this  fubject,  but  he  does  refort  to  the  filly  doctrine  of  dates  to 
defend  either  opinion.  After  all,  however,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
Drvden  would  never  have  made  fo  pofitively  and  in  fuch  un. 
qualified  terms,  an  aflertion  of  this  kind  without  the  cleareft  proof; 
but,  if  there  were  any  material  doubt,  Coxeteb.  pretty  well  fettles 
it  by  fhewing  that  Albumazar  was  written  at  a  very  early  period  but 
that  it  was  common,  on  account  of  the  manufcript  being  kept  un- 
printed  in  the  hands  of  the  actors,  to  date  a  play  from  the  time  it  firft 
made  its  way  into  the  world  from  the  prefs,  inftead  of  the  period  when 
it  was  originally  performed,  efpecially  the  productions  of  obfcure 
authors,  and  this  eafily  finifhes  the  bufmefs;  for  Tomkis,  being 
very  little  known,  found  it  difficult  to  get  his  play  publiftied,  while 
Jon  SON  took  care,  no  doubt,  to  bring  forward  his  productions,  not 
pnly  immediately  on  their  firft  appearance,  but  with  all  poffible 
yomp,..  The  lines  in  Dry  den's  prologue  are  theiJs : 

Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albumazer, 
T'hat  Alchymist  by  that  Aftrologer  j 
Here  he  was  faftiion'd,  and  we  may  fuppofe 
He  Jik'd  the  fafhion  well,  who  wore  the  deaths, 
VOL,    III,  P  P 
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for  there  is  more  nature  in  Bartholomew  Fair  than  in 
any  one  of  his  other  works;  but  yet,  being  as  it  is, 
crammed  fuM  of  extraneous  and  hetrogeneous  inci- 
dents, he  has  as  much  overfhot  the  mark  as  he  had 
come  fhort  of  it  in  his  Cataline,  which  this  play  was 
written  purpofely  to  defend ;  that  tragedy  having 
nothing  interefting  in  it,  on  account  of  its  dullnefs 
and  declamation;  and  this  comedy,  on  account  of  its 
wildncfs  and  extravagance.  ^     '' 

The  Devifs  an  Afs,  produced  in  1616.  This 
comedy  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  as  having 
had  extraordinary  reputation.  The  circumftance 
of  giving  the  cloak  to  the  hufband  for  permifTion 
to  make  love  to  the  wife  is  taken  from  Boccace, 
which  has  been  fincc  ufed  in  the  Magnijique,  and 
from  thence  borrowed  by  Mrs.  Centlivre.  Parts 
of  this  play  may  be  read  with  pleafure,  but  no  talents, 
however  able,  could  give  it  a  form  that  might  en- 
title it  to  fuccefs  on  the  ftage* 

The  Staple  of  N'ewi.  This  come(!y,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  date  appeared  originally  in  1625,  was 
very  probably  foondifcontinucd,  for  jt  has  the  fault 
of  Every  Man  out  0/  his  Humour^  and  is  conveyed 
to  the  audience  through  the  medium  of  a  grex. 
There  is  in  it,  what  will  be  found  every  where  in 
JoNSON,  found  fenfe  and  Ihrewd  obfervation, but  it 
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is  fenfe  and  obfervation  couched  in  terms  which, 
though  they  may  be  written,  will  never  be  fpoken ; 
9nd  it  is  this  eternal  objection  to  the  pieces  of  this 
author,  that  will  ever  keep  thein  aloof  frgm  the 
theatre. 

The  New  Inn  ;  or,  the  Light  Heart.  This  co- 
medy made  its  appearance  in  1631,  and  was  fo  ill  re- 
ceived that  JoNSON,  whofe  merit,  great  as  it  was, 
fell  upon  all  occafions  fhort  of  his  infolence,  in- 
(lead  of  wifely  pocketing  the  affront,  and  mending 
bis  errors,  whether  in  judgment  or  in  calculation, 
for  the  future,  printed  his  play  with  a  libel  againft 
its  actors  and  its  auditors  at  its  head.  The  trait  is 
«:urious,  and  therefore  I  (hall  tranfcribe  the  titl^t 

*'  The  New  Inn ;  or  a  Light  Heart.  A  comedy 
?*  never  acted  but  moft  negligently  played  by  fome 
f<  of  the  king's  fervants  and  more  fqueamifhly  be- 
"  held  and  cenfured  by  others,  the  king's  fubjects, 
"  1629.  Now  at  laft  let  at  liberty  to  the  readers, 
"  his  majefty's  fervants  and  fubjects,  to  be  judged." 

Were  not  ^hisa  fact  to  which  the  wqrld  has 
borne  teftiraony,  it  could  not  be  credited  that  a  man 
of  talents  fhould  be  fo  contemptibly  arrogant,  fo 
pitifully  vain,  fo  grpfsly  ignorant  of  found  fenfe  and 
^ccorous  prppriety,  as  to  erect  hin\fglf  int9  a  dcfpotiQ 

p  p  a 
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dictator  in  the  empire  of  poetry,  and  impudently 
announce  that  men  ought  to  think  and  feel  when 
and  how  he  fhould  think  proper  to  give  them  leave, 
or  elfe,  like  Peter's  fiat  in  The  Tale  of  the  Tuh^  be 
damned  they  and  theirs  to  all  eternity;  and  yet  this 
flate,  ftrong  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  a  particle  fhort 
of  the  real  truth;  for  not  content  with  the  above 
pompous  title,  by  which  one  would  think  he  forbad 
any  reafonable  being  to  read  his  play,  he  prefixed 
to  it  a  fort  of  anathema,  by  way  of  an  ode,  which  I 
ihall  tranfcribe  that  my  readers  may  judge  him  by 
his  own  words.  It  is  addrcfTcd  to  that  god  of  his 
idolatry,  bimfelf. 

Come  leave  the  loathed  ftage. 

And  the  more  loathfome  age  : 
Where  pride  and  impudence  (in  fafliion  knit) 

Ufurp  the  thair  of  wit  I 
Inditing  and  arrainging  every  day 
Something  they  call  a  play. 

Let  their  faftidious,  vain 

Commiflion  of  the  braine 
Run  on,  and  rage,  fweat,  cenfure,  and  condenm  : 
They  were  not  made  for  thee,  lefs  thou  for  them. 

Say  that  thou  pour'ft  them  wheat, 
And  they  will  acorns  eat , 
*Twere  fimple  fury,  ftill,  thyfelf  to  wade 

On  fuch  as  have  no  tafte  ! 
To  offer  them  a  furfeit  of  pure  bread, 
Whofe  appetites  are  dead  ! 
No,  give  them  grains  their  fill, 
Huflts,  draff,  to  drink  and  fwill. 
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If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lufty  wine. 
Envy  them  not  their  palate,  with  the  fwiue  *^ 

No  doubt  fomc  mouldy  tale. 

Like  Pericles  \  ;  and  ftale 
As  the  (brieve's  crufts,  and  nafty  as  his  fidi— 

fcraps,  out  of  every  difli, 
Thrown  forth,  and  rak'd  into  the  common-tub» 
May  keep  \ip  the  Play  Club  ; 

There  fweepings  doas  weH 

As  the  bed  order'd  meal. 
For,  who  the  relifh  of  thefe  guefts  will  fit, 
Needs  fet  them,  but  The  Almes-bafket  of  Wit. 

And  much  good  do't  you  then  : 
Brave  plufli,  artd  velvet  men; 


•  This  accufation  can  never,  at  anytime,  nor  upon  atty  occafion 
obtain.  The  tafte  of  the  town  is  frequently  corrupted,  and  vitiated, 
and  perhaps,  like  a  confirmed  fcrofula  cannot  be  cured  from  fome  re- 
maining fcurvy  taint.  Fafhion,  whim,  patronage,  or  whatever  ad- 
minifters  to  the  reigning  folly  will  do  all  this;  but  it  is  always 
partial,  and,  like  other  alloys  in  life,  fets  off  the  returning  pleafure 
to  newer  advantage.  To  brand,  therefore,  a  whole  kingdom  for 
grofs  ignorance,  corrupt  tafte,  and  the  want  of  all  feeling,  for  which 
the  head  and  heart  are  beft  diftinguiflied,  and  that  becaufe  a  fingle 
audience  condemned  a  play,  be  its  merits  what  it  might,  is  a  trait 
of  luperlative  infolence  that,  for  the  honour  of  genius^,  certainly 
never  was  conceived  nor  executed  but  by  the  malignant  mind  and 
the  cauftic  pen  of  Jonson. 

•f-  This  arrow  was  of  courfe  intended  to  glance  at  Shake^pfar, 
and,  acrofs  the  burning  envy  which  lugged  him  into  this  folly,  a 
very  left  handed  judgment,  induced  him  to  point  out  the  weakeft 
fjlayof  his  great  rival  :•  but  Ben  with  all  his  anticipation  of  fame 
had  up  prefciertce ;  indeed  how  (hould  he  look  into  time  whofe 
yaBity  hoodwinked  him  every  hour  he  lived  >  Otherwife  he  would 
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Can  feed  on  orts :  and  fafc  in  your  ftage  clothes^ 

Dare  quit  upon  your  oaths, 
The  ftagers,  and  the  ftage-wrights  too  (your  peers) 
Of  larding  your  large  ears 
With  their  foul  comic  focks>; 
Wrought  upon  twenty  blocks.: 
Which,  if  they're  torn,  and  turn'd,  and  patched  enough. 
The  gamefters  fharc  your  guilty  and  you  their  ftufF. 

Leave  things  fo  proftttnte, 

And  take  the  Alcxick  lute  ; 
Or  thine  own  Horace,  or  Anacreon's  lyre  ; 

Warm  thee  by  Pindar's  fire  : 
And  iho'  thy  nerves  be  (hrunk,  and  blood  be  cold,^ 
E're  years  have  made  thee  old  j 

Strike  thatdifdainful  heat 

Throughout,  to  their  defeat : 
As  curious  f\)ols,  and  envious  of  thy  ftrain. 
May,  bluihing,  fwear  no  palfcy's  in  thy  brain.  j 

But  when  they  hear  thee  fing 

The  glories  of  thy  king. 
His  teal  to  God,  and  his  juft  awe  o'er  men ; 

They  may  blood  fhuken  then, 
Feel  fuch  flefli-quake  to  polllfs  their  powers: 
As  they  rtiall  cry  like  ours 

In  found  of  peace,  or  wars. 

No  Jiarp  ere  hit  tlie  ftars,  ' 
Tn  tuning  forth  the  acts  of  his  fwcet  reign  : 
Andraifing  Charles  his  chariot  'bove  his  wain*. 


have   fcen   that  the  weakeft    works  of  Shakespear.  wrfre  more 
calculated  for  the  approbation  of  pofterity  than  his  ftrongeft.  " 

•  At  the  end  of  the  laft  Stanza  but  one,  Jonson,  thoivgh  he  has 
exhaufted  all  the  gall  in  his  ink,  feems  to  fhrink  from  hi»  own  caufc 
and,  therefore, -fhelters  hrmfelf  under  the  wings  of  monarchy  in  that 
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Having  written  this  ode,  Jon  son  feems  to  have 
fit  down  contentedly  under  the  blind  idea  that  he 
had  corrected  the  age,  and  indeed  fo  he  had  in  one 
refpect,  for  he  had  convinced  that  public,  who  had 
(howered  down  numerous  favours  on  him,  that  he 
was  unworthy  fo  generous  a  protection.  In  the 
idea,  however,  that  what  he  had  done  was  unan- 
fwerable,  he  was  fo  deceived,  that  Feltham,  aa 
inferior  poet,  produced  a  fort  of  parody  on  his 
ode,  or  rather  an  anfwer  to  every  article  of  it,  that 
threw  him  and  his  infolent  pretenfions  moft  com- 
pletely into  ridicule.     Attend  to  Feltham, 

Come  leave  this  faucy  way 

Of  baiting  thofe  tliat  pay 
Dear  for  the  fight  of  your  declining  wit : 

'Tis  known  it  is  not  fit, 
That  a  fale  poet,  juft  contempt  once  thrown,    : 
Should  cry  up  tlms  his  own. 

T  wonder  by  what  dower. 

Or  patent,  you  had  power 
From  all  to  rape  a  judgement.     Let's  fuffice. 
Had  you  been  modeft,  y'ad  been  granted  wife. 

■^hich  follows;  by  which  means  in  this  damning  ode,  where  he  fo 
comfortably  conceives  he  has  eclipfed  Pindar,  and  fulminated  a 
fidt  forbidding  all  poets  to  write  from  that  moment,  he  has  emulated 
the  bellman  at  Chriftmas,  or  rather  the  town  cryer;  who,  when  he 
has  cried  down  a  runaway  wife,  or  apprentice,  whom  he  warns  the 
world  not  to  truft,  vociferates  God  fave  the  King!  but  however 
laudable,  upon  proper  occafions,  it  may  be  fof  poets,  whether  laureat) 
or  not,  to  raaiiifeft  their  loyalty,  the  poet  in  the  prefcnt  inftance 
would  have  given  the  public  a  better  idea  of  his  confidence  in  hif 
own  caufe  if  he  had  kept  his  culogium  for  his  next  birth  d*y  ode. 
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*Tis  known  you  can  do  well. 
And  that  you  do  excel, 
^s  ?  tnyiflator ;  but  when  things  require 
S'^'->  t\  A  genius,  and  a  fire, 

jbs/i  Oi^^ot  kindled  heretofore  by  others  pains ; 
As  ott  you've  wanted  brains 
And  art  to  flrike  the  white. 
As  you  have  IcvcU'd  right : 
yet  iF-njcn  vouch  not  things  apochryphal, 
You  bellow,  rave,  and  fpatter  round  your  gall. 

Jugg,  Pierce,  Peek,  Fly  *,  and  all 
Your  jefts  fo  noHiinal, 
'*•  Are  things  fo  far  beneatii  an  able  brain. 

As  they  do  throw  a  ftain 
Thro'  all  th'  unlikely  plot,  and  do  difplcafe 
As  deep  as  Pericles. 
Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 
Before  a  chambermaid 
Difcourfc  fo  weigh'd  f  as  might  have  ferv'd  of  old 
For  fchools,  when  they  of  love  and  valour  told. 

Why  rage  then  ?  when  the  (how 

Should  judgment  be  and  know J 

ledge,  there  in  Plufh  who  fcorns  to  drudge 

For  ftages,  yet  can  judge 
Not  only  poets  loofer  lines,  but  wits. 
And  all  their  perquifites. 


•  Thefe  were  names  by  which  J  on  son,  in  his  different  fatlres 
meant  to  diftinguifti  dramatic  writers  or  performers. 

f  This  hit  is  very  neat,  and  ridicules  very  aptly  the  abfurdity 
of  Jon  SON,  who  in  The  Neiu  Inn  makes  a  character  addrefs  a 
chambermaid  in  language  which  has  all  the  logic  and  fubtilty  of 
the  fchools. 

X  This  break  is  purpofely  made  by  Feltham  to  ridicule  BSM 
for  having  doii«  the  ikme  thing  in  the  third  ftanza  of  hi$  ode. 
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A  gift  as  rich,  as  high 

Is  noble  pofie : 
Yet  tho,  in  ("port  it  be  for  kings  a  play, 
'Tis  next  mechanics,  when  it  works  for  pay. 

Alc^us  lute  had  none. 
Nor  loofe  Anacbjon, 
E're  taught  fo  bold  aflTuming  of  the  bays, 

When  they  deferv'd  no  praife. 
To  rail  men  into  approbation, 
Is  new  to  yours  alone ; 
And  profpers  not :   For  know. 
Fame  is  as  coy,  as  you 
Can  be  difdainful ;  and  who  dares  to  prore 
A  rape  on  her,  (hall  gather  fcorn,  not  love. 

Leave  then  this  humour  vain. 

And  this  more  humourous  (train, 
Where  felf-conceit,  and  choler  of  the  blood 

Eclipfe  what  elfe  is  good  : 
Then  if  you  pleafe  thofe  raptures  high  to  touch. 
Whereof  you  boaft  fo  much  ; 

And  but  forbear  your  crown. 

Till  the  world  puts  it  on : 
No  doubt  from  all  you  may  amazement  draw. 
Since  braver  theme  no  Phoebus  ever  faw. 


Befides  Felt  ham,  there  was  fcarcely  a  wit  of 
that  day  who  had  not  fome  fome  fling  at  this  King 
Log.  We  have  leen  in  the  bulinels  of  Ford  how 
many  lampoons  were  levelled  at  him ;  but  nothing 
galled  him  more  feverely  than  Suckling's  Sejfion 

VOL,  in,  Q  q 
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of  Pods^  in  which  this  fafhionable  young,  but  neat, 
writer  mod  fuccef&fully  ridicules  him  for  his  pre- 
fuming  to  be  the  pedagogue  of  his  cotemporaries. 
The  following  diftich  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  pleafantry  that  runs  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  ftricturcs.     He  fays  Ben  broke  filence, 

"  And  told  them  plainly  that  he  dcferved  the  bays, 

*'  For  that  his  were  called  works,  while  others  were  but  plays.'* 

In  this  conteft,  Jonson  deprecated  his  un- 
toward fate;  for  the  blows  he  received  were  fol- 
lowed up  fo  fuccefsfully  that  he  never  produced 
any  thing  afterwards  but  the  literary  hue  and  cry  was 
raifed  againft  him,  and  he  was  brought  forward  to 
receive  critical  juftice. 

The  Magnetic  Lady,  his  next  play,  fcarcely 
made  its  appearance  but  the  wits  began  to  tear 
it  to  pieces  like  fo  many  crows  about  a  putrid 
carcafe.  Doctor  Gill,  mafter  of  St.  Paul's 
fchool,  and  Ben,  pen  in  hand,  had  a  pitched  battle, 
in  which  the  doctor,  though  a  man  of  no  genius, 
flogged  his  antagonift  like  a  very  frhoolboy.  In 
the  difpute,  as  it  always  happens  in  thefe  cafes,  the 
public  at  firft  interefled  themfelves,  but  getting 
cool,  the  merit  of  the  piece,  for  it  had  forae,  fell 
unnoticed  in  the  general  indifTerence. 
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4  Tale  of  a  Tub,  the  lafl:  piece  written  by  Jon- 
son,  efcaped  criticifm  in  great  meafure  by  its  in- 
significance. Writers,  however,  were  not  wanting 
to  charitably  deplore  that  falling  off  evidently  ma- 
nifefted  in  the  humour  of  this  piece,  which  ex- 
hibits nothing  better  than  fpirits  drained  to  the  very 
Jees,  and  which  Dryden  calls  the  dotages  of  Jon- 
son.  Some  charitable  friend  fhould  by  this  time 
have  admonifhed  this  debilitated  wit  to  have  lain 
down  a  weapon  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
wield;  but,  perhaps,  fuch  counfel  was  wifely  with- 
held, left  the  advifer  and  the  advifed  fhould  have 
^cted  the  fcene  of  Gil  Blas  and  the  Bifhop  *. 

The  various  Mafques  written  by  Jon  son,  in 
fome  of  which  we  find  found  poetry  and  good 
imagery,  were  generally  complimentary,  and  in 
number  about  thirty-four,  fome  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  mere  trifles,  and  others  written  fo.lely  foif 
the  amufement  of  the  queen  ar\d  her  ladies,  who 
performed  in  them.  The  fubjects  are  generally 
political  and  fervilely  foifted  in  to  keep  him  fteady 

*  WhenMACKLiN  performed  Macbeth  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
five.  Shutter  was  afked  in  the  Green  Room  what  he  thought  of  it, 
to  which  this  child  of  humour  dryly  anfwered,  Sir,  *<  The  time  ha? 
"  been  that  whpn  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die  and  ther^ 
♦*  aivcnd.'A 

Q  q  2 
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in  his  feat  of  laureat;  and,  as  they  were  generally 
reprefented  through  the  medium  of  fuperb  decora- 
tions defigned  by  Inigo  Jones,  they  can  be  con- 
fidered,  taking  them  generally,  as  nothing  more 
than  a  vehicle  to  fet  off  his  ingenuity. 

'  Thus  have  we  feen,  in  the  works  of  Jonson, 
the  prototype  of  the  man.  They  were  full  of 
fancied  pomp,  weight,  and  dignity,  affected  juftice, 
truth,  and  perfuafion,  difguifed  rancour,  malice  and 
envy,  and  real  meannefs,  fervility,  and  adulation. 
As  a  member  of  fociety  he  was  haughty,  rude,  and 
overbearing;  as  a  friend,  miftruftful,  treacherous 
and  unfafe ;  and,  as  a  foe,  dark,  revengeful  and 
daftardly. 

He  was  one  of  thofe,  who,  having  no  virtue  in 
themfelves,  hate  virtue  in  others,  for  he  never  could 
bear  to  be  upon  terms  with  any  but  thofe  whom  hd 
defpifed  while  he  flattered,  and  who,  fucked  in  the 
nutriment  for  their  vanity  through  his  proftituted 
pen. 

Manly,  open,  candid  communication  with  man- 
kind he  difdained.  His  repulfive  mind  could  em- 
brace nothing  kind,  nothing  fair,  nothing  rational. 
Thus  wc  fee  among  all  his  connections  he  neither 
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defcrved  nor  kept  a  fmgle  friend;  and,  whether  we 
mark  him  by  his  rank  ingratitude  to  Shakespeah, 
who  foftered  him  and  licked  his  bear-like  genius 
into  form,  his  poor  and  cowardly  fears  of  Deckek, 
Marston,  Chapman,  Heywood,  Ford,  and  the 
reft,  his  unprovoked  infolence  to  Cardinal  Per- 
ron who  file  wed  him  fo  much  civility  in  France, 
bis  artful  intrigues  againll  Daniel,  his  unjull  and 
wanton  ridicule  of  Inigo  Jones*,  to  whom  he 
owed  fome  of  his  bed  reputation,  his  infolent 
and  undutiful  flander  of  his  fovcreign  who  had 
loaded  him  with  benefits,  or  by  any  other  fimilar 
brand ;  if  thefe  are  a  fair  title  to  fame,  an  honourable 
infignia  of  renown,  a  legitimate  claim  on  the  gra- 
titude of  pofterity;  if  thefe  exhibit  a  fmgle  con- 
flruction  of  wife,  great,  good,  or  rare,  let  us  quote 
his  eulogium  from  his  tomb  and  cry — O  Rare  Ben 
Jon  son  t ! 


*  JoNSON  could  not  bear  that  Inigo  Jonfs  fliould  receive 'his 
(hare  of  fame  for  the  decorations  which  indeed  conflituted  the 
principal  beauty  of  the  Mafqiies,  and,  therefore,  ridiculed  him  In 
his  Bartholome'w  Fair  under  the  appelation  of  Sir  Lanthern 
Leatherhead. 

+  We  are  told  that  even  the  burying  of  Jonson  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey  was  obtained  through  a  trick  ;  for,  that  confcious  of  his 
flight  pretentions  to  notice  from  mankind  after  his  deccafe,  lie  ex* 
acted  a  proinife  before  his  death  of  a  piece  of  ground  twenty  inches 
fquare,  for  his  refting  place.    This  done  he  ordered  tliat  hii  remains 
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Ihould  be  placed  upright  in  the  hole  made  of  that  dimenfions  with  3, 
ftone  bearing  the  inf'cription,  "  O  Rare  BenJonson!"  It  is  pretty 
CvidcRt  that  there  is  nothing  of  literal  truth  in  this.  It  is  every  word 
of  it  however  figurative  truth,  and  admirably  depicts  the  heart  of  a 
man  who  ponfcious  of  his  own  unworthinefs,  and  attaching  to  his 
fellow  creatures  that^meann^fs,  rancour,  and  fufpicion  which  he 
found  in  his  own  mind,  endeavoured  to  wreft  from  pofterity,  by  a 
miferable  fliift,  that  fame  to  which  genius  and  worth  denied  hia^ 
an  honourable  claim. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


SHAKESPEAR  RESUMED. 


With  the  fame  pleafure  that  men  return  from  ex- 
ercifing  the  common  bufmefs  of  life,  to  whatever 
object  they  confider  as  the  reward  of  their  toil,  do 
I  now  fliake  off  lefs  interefting  purfuip  in  this  la- 
bour, to  return  to  Shakespear;  the  remainder  of 
whofe  works  I  fhall  examine,  and  notice  fuch  col- 
lateral circumftaiices  relative  to  them  as  may  beft 
ferve  to  fhew  the  foundation  of  their  claim  to 
that  immortal  rank  they  hold  in  the  records  of 
pollerity. 

The  firft  play,  according  to  the  accepted  dates, 
that  Shakespear  produced,  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  was  Meafure  for  Meafure,  in  which 
there  are  many  and  various  traits  of  thofe  inimitable 
beauties  that  pervade  the  writings  of  this  boafl;  of 
literature.  Nothing  can  be  managed  with  more  art 
and  underftanding  than  the  conduct  of  the  deputed 
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Angelo,  who,  proud  of  his  authority,  overftrideS 
that  very  power  of  which  he  himfelf  incurs  the 
penalty. 

How  beautiful  is  the  fcene  where  Isabella 
pleads  for  her  brother.     Can  arty  thing  go  beyond 

this 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  wafle  your  words. 

IsAB.  Alus!   alas! 
Why  all  the  fouls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once. 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  beft  have  taken 
Found  out  the  remedy. 

And  again 

Oh  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  flrength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  ufe  it  like  a  giant. 

Angelo's  foliloquy,  in  which  he  deplores  that 
he  is  caught  in  the  fame  fnare  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  condemned  to  die,  is  admirable  and  {hews  with 
what  judgment  the  Duke  pitches  upon  this  weak, 
irrcfolute,  and  fallible  character,  to  roufe  the  fleep- 
ing  laws  of  Vien  n  a,  while  he  himfelf  ftands  by  to 
prevent  any  ferious  mifchief ;  fhewing  that  when  he 
Ihall  come  to  exercife  thofe  laws  himfelf,  how  many 
ftrong  motives  will  cry  out  in  favour  of  lenity, 

Angelo's  fecond  fcene  with  Isabella,  where 
he  unmafks,  under  the  idea  that  if  (he  fhould  refufe 
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him  and  even  proclaim  his  infamy  the  fanctity  of  his 
character  will  fhield  him  with  the  world  from  all 
difagreeable  confequence«,  is  again  mafterly. 

The  Duke's  fcene  with  Claud  10,  in  which  is  the 
celebrated  fpeech  on  the  infignificance  of  life,  un- 
matchable  but  in  Shakespear,  is  remarkable  for 
good  conduct,  efpecially  as  it  gives  the  Duke  an" 
opportunity  of  liftening  to  the  converfation  between 
Isabella  and  her  brother,  where  file  opens  her 
heavenly  mind  in  the  language  of  angels,  efpecially 
in  her  defiance  of  that  weak  and  irrefolute  brother, 
for  whom  upon  principles  of  honour  fhe  had  pleaded. 
Where,  but  in  Shakespear,  fhall  we  find  fuch 
language  as  this  ? 

Is't  not  a  kind  of  inceft  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  fifler's  fhame. 

But  this  is  a  vein  more  agreeable  than  proper 
to  indulge,  for  we  muft  not  here  go  into  a  differtation 
on  the  beauties  of  Shakespear,  I  fliall,  there- 
fore, confider  this  circumTcribed  privilege  rather  as 
a  favour  than  a  right,  and  ufe  it  as  fparingly  as 
poflible;  and,  if  J  fhould  fometimes  catch  myfelf 
at  making  too  free  with  it  I  hope  I  fhall  be  excufed 
on  account  of  the  temptation. 

-     "Doctor  John  SON;  who  has  fometimes,  though 
VOL.  Ill,  R  r 
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not  here,  manifefted  Tound  fenfe  in  his  judgment  of 
Shakesh ear's  plays,  fays  that  the  ferious  language 
of  MeafureforMcafurc  has  more  labour  than  ele- 
gance. .  If  he  looked  in  his  own  Dictionary  for  the 
etymology  bf  elegance,  which  is  there  defined  to  be 
beauty  without  grandeur,  he  is  right,  for  this  lan- 
guage is  fweetly  beautiful  and  unaffectedly  grand* 
The  noble  virtue,  the  true  greatnefs,  and  the  fe- 
minine honour  of  Isabella,  arc  every  where  con- 
veyed through  fentiments  of  refponfive  eloquence, 
and  the  great  and  commanding  juftice  of  the  Duke, 
who  learns  the  temper  of  his  fubjects  to  govern 
them,  and  who  chufes  for  a  wife  the  moft  amiable 
bf  thofe  fubjects,  are  dreflTcd  in  language  no  lefs 
confonant.  This  furely  is  grandeur  of  language, 
and,  therefore,  according  to  the  Doctor,  not  ele- 
gance. I  hope  he  was  aware  of  the  compliment 
ihis  negative  praife  would  pay  Shakes? ear  *, 

He  alfo  fays  the  plot  is  more  intricate  than 


•  To  fliew  how  little  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Iffe  dixitr  6f 
great  characters,  beauty  is  here,  by  the  Doctor,  applied  to  language, 
and  in  his  Dictionary  he  applies  it  only  to  objects.  Thus,  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  human  infallibility,  celebrated  opinions 
arc  perpetually  at  variance  with  general  acceptations.  Thus  do  Lord 
Chancellors  reverfe  their  own  decrees,  and  thus  does  even  doctor 
Johnson  contradict  his  own  authority,  being  in  this  inftance,.  if  Iwc 
quote  himfelf,  wrong  in  the  application  of  two  commoa  words» 
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artful.  This  is  furcly  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Can 
there  be  intricacy  without  art,  and  is  not  a  dramatic 
poet's  beft  art  to  keep  his  plot  intricate  ?  But  thefe 
are  the  criticifms  of  thofe  who  deal  in  epithets  who 
weigh  inftead  of  feel,  and  who,  in  a  fancied  confi- 
dcration  of  what  they  are  unequal  to  themfelves,  fet 
up  an  imaginary  ftandard  of  excellence  for  men 
whofe  genius  is  fuperior  to  their  comprehenfionV*^^^ , 

,'i^ap  boiti 

The  plot  of  Meafure  /or  Meafure  is  admifalile 
both  as  a  public  and  a  private  moral.  The  language 
is  beautiful  in  the  ferious  parts,  and  eafy  and  full  of 
vicacity  in  the  comic.  The  characters  are  perfectly 
natural  and  well  conftructed;  and,  were  the  unity 
of  time  correctly  obferved,  a  matter  however,  in  the 
prcfent  cafe,  of  no  moment,  it  would  be  at  all  points 
a  complete  dramatic  production,.  ••■• 

Cymbdine^  performed  in  i^6(!>if.  ^^^•"'A''^"i'#ft 'tbit 
wonderful  production  has  the  pen  of  doctor  John- 
son blurted  out  a  mod  unqualied  a-nd  thaught- 
lefs  denunciation.  His  words  are  ;  '<  To  remark 
"  the  folly  of  the  action,  the  abfurdity  of  the  con- 
*'  duct,  the  confufion  of  the  names,  and  manners  of 
^»'Wii:  different' times,  and  th$  impofflbiUty  of  the 
«^«^<t vents  in  any  fyflert*  of  ti-fe,  wgr?>'^fiicwaft'<»'cri- 
*'  ticifm    upon  unrefifting  imbecility,  .V¥p<i>n-  fa^alts 
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"  too  evident   for  detection,   and   too    grofs    for 
*'  aggravation." 

How  much  eafier  it  is  to  fay  this,  than  to  de- 
fend it;  and  how  much  more  do  thefe  four,  hafty, 
envious  ftrictures  fpeak  the  fnarling  cynic  than  the 
candid  critic.  Suppofe  every  word  of  this  chari- 
table declaration  to  be  truth,  ought  a  man  to  be 
tried  only  by  his  faults?  Will  doctor  Joh>ison 
fubmit  to  this  ordeal  ?  Are  therer;  po  beauties  in 
Cymbeline  ?  Did  not  doctor  Johnson  know  that 
uhcn  Garrick  performed  Posthumus,  and  for 
fomei  years  afterwards,  particularly  when  Powell 
rcame  forward,  th^t  it  .w^s  the  delight  of  the  public  ? 
And  will/^AMpEL^  Johnson  fp,  far  imitate  his  ex- 
emplar JB1E4N  as  to  fay  the  public  are  a  fet  of  ftupid 
idiots  becaufe  they  do  not  admit  the  infallibility  of 
his  ipfe  dixit  ?  But  let  us  fee  if  the  facts  to  which 
-thefe  affertions  relate  will  bear  the  doctor  out. 

The  charscteriftic  of  that  fictjon  which  ferves 
the  bed  purpofes  of  morality,  which  teaches  fuffer- 
iiig  innocence  to  wait  patiently  its  recompence,  which 
punifhes  vice  and  rewards  virtue,  is  not  '^  folly;" 
that  conduct  by  which  thefe  ends  are  accomplifhed 
is  not  "  abfurdity ;"  thefe  events  on  which  that  con-i 
duct  is  founded  are  not  "  impoiTibilities,"  therefore 
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fo  Far  the  Doctor  is  unfupportcd  by  truth.  No- 
thing  can  be  more  moral,  more  intereiling,  more 
poflible  than  the  plot  of  Cymbcline. 

If  thepuniflimcnt  of  ihe  prefumptuous  Iachtmo, 
the  fool  Clot  EN,  and  the  wicked  (tepmother  Oueen, 
the  reward  of  the  fwectly  enduring  Imogen,  and 
the  generoufly  miltakcn  Posthumus,  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  difguifed  Princes  to  their  father,  who 
had  been  deceived  and  mifled,  and  the  kingdom  to 
peace  and  to  happinefs,  is  not  moral  and  truly  thofe 
very  circumftances  which  conftitute  the  bed  pur- 
pofes  of  the  drama,  what  is? 

Such  events  as  thefe  may  be  conducted  by  means 
too  intricate,  and  I  am  the  firft  to  confefs  that  thefe 
are  the  faults  of  this  play ;  but  to  fay  that  they  are 
fo  "  grofs,"  fo  unpardonable,  as  we  are  taught  by 
doctor  Johnson  to  believe,  and  that  Cymbdine  is 
therefore  a  mafs  of  "  unrefifting  imbecility,"  would 
be  to  write  a  libel  upon  the  whole  kingdom ;  many 
of  whom  have  the  ftory,  bad  as  it  is,  rivetted  in 
their  memories,  and  can  repeat  numbcrlefs  of  the 
mod  beautiful  paiTages  in  it  by  heart.  Even  Vol- 
taire is  obliged  to  allow  this;  why  will  not  doctor 
Johnson  ? 

The  ftory  of  Cymheline  is  uncommonly   dra- 
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matic,  and  after  all  the  cavilling  in  the  world  the 
ntmoft  that  can  be  faid  about  it  is,  that,  though  the 
play  has  but  one  plot,  it  has  feveral  epilbdcs.  The 
outline  of  the  plot,  however,  is  perfectly  fimple, 
iand  attempts  at  no  more  than,  what  Shakespear 
has  accoinplifiied  in  his  Meafare  for  Meafurc  and 
other  plays,  the  reftoration  of  private  happinefs  and 
public  tranquility. 

The  tree  it  muft  be  granted  has  many  branches 
and  yet  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  where  to 
lop,  left  not  only  deformity  fhould  fuccecd  fmyetry, 
but  that  fome  vital  part  fiiould  be  wounded  ;  pruning 
therefore  was  all  that  could  be  found  practicable, 
and  this  was  fo  well  done  by  Gar  rick,  in  a'con- 
fultation  of  his  friends,  that  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  difficulty  to  find  a  play  on  the  ftage  that  now,  as 
well  as  at  the  time  doctor  Johnson  faw  it,  could  bc 
entitled  to  a  greater  degree  of  reputation  *^ 


•  Left  I  fliould  unequivocally  commit  myfelf  as  one  of  thpi^ 
Engliflnnen  who,  according  to  Voltaire,  can  admire  nothing  but 
proceflTions,  boxing,  and  bull-baiting;,  and  who  in  particular,  on  the 
llage,  are  for  daggers,  (kulls,  ghofts,  and  other  objects  of  horror,  or 
they  fleep,  I  beg  leave  to  fay  that  though  I  may  have  pleafure  now 
and  then  in  baiting  a  bear,  or  chaUifing  a  monkey,  I  am  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  all  auxiliary  helps,  and  think  the  (tage  pointed  by  fuch 
monflrous  and  unnecefTary  introductions ;  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
fay  that  I  am  fo  fond  of  real  dignity  and  fimple  greatnefs  that,  were 
it  not  in  places  uftncceflarily  tame,  I  (hould  confider  Zara  as  a  per- 
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The  London  Prodigal,  performed  in  1 605.  As 
this  play  has  with  one  voice  been  voted  not  to  have 
been  written  by  Shakespear,  my  ipfe  dixit  could 
be  of  little  confequence  were  I  to  give  a  contrary- 
opinion  which,  however,  no  man  can  do  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  perufe  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  two  things  are  extra- 
ordinary relative  to  this  play  ;  one,  that  it  fhould  be 
publicly  acted  at  Shake  spear's  own  theatre  with 
his  name  affixed  to  it,  and  the  other,  that  he  fhould 
be  fo  negligent  of  his  fame  as  to  fufFer  fuch  an  im- 
putation to  pafs  unnoticed.  The  firft,  if  true, 
would  be  extraordinary  enough ;  but  there  is  no  ma- 
terial proof  of  its  truth  and,  againft  mere  report, 
wkich  I  have  frequently  fliewn  has  been  feldom 
upon  thefe  occafions  to  be  relied  on,  we  have  the 
pofitive  evidence  of  onr  fenfes  that  it  would  be  im- 
poffible   for    Shakespear  to  have  admitted  of  a 


feet  model  for  correct  tragedy ;  but  is  this  a  reafon  that  becaufe 
there  are  fubjects  in  their  nature  complex  they  are  entirely  to  be 
thruft  from  the  ftage  ?  Cn  the  contrary  if  plots  are  not  inexplicable, 
wh«re  grandeur  is  intended,  no  matter  how  much  the  autlior  goes 
for  an  expanfion  of  the  mind  ;  and  this  is  not  a  proof  that  the  phleg- 
matic tempers  of  the  Englifli  require  to  be  roufed  by  affecting  ob- 
jects, but  that  their  minds  are  capacious  enough  to  admit  whatever 
is  interefting  and  grand,  inftead  of  being  fdtisfied  with  vapidity  and 
refinement. 
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fpurious  piece  that  would  cither  rifk  or  aflift  his 
reputation,  the  fplendor  of  his  talents,  and  the  recti- 
tude of  his  conduct  giving  the  lie  completely  to 
fuch  a  fiippofuion;  and  for  the  laft,  if  it  was  only 
imagined  by  the  world  in  general  to  have  been 
written  by  Skakespear  it  would  have  been  an  im- 
peachment of  thofe  talents  and  that  rectitude,  had 
he  for  a  fingle  moment  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  refute  the' calumny. 

King  Lear,  produced  in  1608.  To  dwell  upou 
beauties  that  all  the  world  knows  and  feels  is  nei- 
ther novel,  nor  neceffary.  As  it  is,  however,  im^ 
pofiTible  to  withhold  one's  admiration  of  any  thing 
lingularly  meritorious  we  are  not  only  entitled  to 
pardon  but  thanks  for  endeavouring,  by  frefh  obfer- 
vation,  to  revive  a  fubject  that  has  given  and  will 
for  ever  give  univerfal  delight. 

Upon  this  principal,  if  we  only  bring  to  public 
recollection  thofe  beauties  in  this  aftonifliing  play, 
on  which  they  have  fo  often  dwelt,  and  with  fo 
much  pleafurc,  offering  the  fame  profpects  yet  al- 
tering the  lights  and  the  fhadows,  the  merit  of  the 
fubject  may  recommend  the  portrait  to  notice. 

In  King  Lear  the  three  grand  ends  of  tragedy  are 
completely  effected,  Pity,  terror,  and  delight,  have 
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an  equal  fhare  of  this  admirable  compofition  and 
fometimes  one,  fomctimes  another,  and  often  all 
of  thefe  paflions  are  excited,  \in  a  manner  mafterly 
even  to  aftonifliment. 

Can  pity  be"  more  beautifully  awakened  than  in 
the  fufFerings  of  the  loyal  and  venerable  Gloster, 
the  miferies  unnaturally  inflicted  on  the  tender,  cre- 
dulous, choleric,  but  noble  Lear,  or  the  unavailing 
filial  piety  of  the  angelic  Cordelia  ?  Can  terror 
be  more  tremendoufly  roufed  than  by  the  wicked- 
Tiefs  of  Goneril  and  Regan,  or  the  blind  adop- 
tion of  Edmund  by  Gloster?  Can  delight  be 
more  legitimately  gratified  than  by  the  conqueft  of 
ftruggling  virtue  over  inordinate  vice  ? 

If  thefe  paflions  are  called  forth  with  all  this  ve- 
hemence, with  all  this  art,  and  with  all  this  truth, 
how  much  muft  we  admire  the  judgment  with  which 
they  are  applied.  It  is  not  in  tragedy  who  dies, 
but  who  dies  lamented,  and  who  execrated.  Here 
are  a  knot  of  virtue's  beft  votaries,  of  honour's 
trueft  advocates ;  they  live  to  behold  the  difcom- 
fiture  of  their  enemies,  but  it  is  then  too  late  to  re- 
pair that  ruin  of  which  their  imprudence  had  been 
the  caufe.    On  the  ot'her  hand  the  infamous  fet  who 
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had  dared  to  put  nature,  honour,  and  decency  at 
defiance,  fall  execrated  even  by  one  another. 

Lear,  in  mind  an  angel,  in  temper  a  man,  hopes, 
by  exercifing  an  act  of  unparalleled  generofity,  to 
be  thanked  and  admired  by  all  the  world ;  and  in 
particular  by  thofe  on  whom  he  has  conferred  this 
extraordinary  benefit.  He  finds  himfelfdifappointed 
at  fetting  out  by  the  obftinacy  of  that  daughter  whom 
moll  he  loved,  and  from  whom  he  expected  the  moft 
unequivocal  obedience.  He  is  naturally  choleric, 
and,  from  that  moment  to  the  end  of  his  life,  meet- 
ing with  nothing  but  contradiction  and  provocation, 
which  is  wound  up  to  a  paroxyfm  at  lofing  Corde- 
lia, whofe  duty  he  had  juft  recognized,  and  who 
comes  to  deliver  him  from  his  enemies,  life  becomes 
a  torment,  and  his  death  is  inevitable,  and  conveys 
in  a  moll  folemn  moral,  how  much  mifchicf  may  be 
caufed  by  one  fingle  act  of  imprudence.  Gloster 
is  in  the  fame  predicament. 

The  rapidity,  yet  the  coUectednefs,  with  which 
the  mind  accompanies  the  author  from  one  fituation 
to  another  is  refiftlefs,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ac- 
tion is  fo  correct  and  fpirited  that  it  does  not  fink 
for  a  fingle  moment.  As  for  the  difcriminaiion,  the 
fingle  circumHance  of  the  diftinction  between  ihc 
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feigned  madnefs  of  Edgar  and  the  real  madnefs  of 
Lear,  is  enough  to  (lamp  the  judgment  of  the 
poet  with  fuperlative  reputation. 

But  what  pen  fhall  do  juftice  to  the  language? 
None  but  his  own  ;  nor  can  any  tiling  but  quotations 
from  Shakespear  ever  illuftrate  him.  When  Lear 
corrects  his  haftinefs,  and  flatters  himfelf  that  Corn- 
wall's reafon  for  not  feeing  him  is  indifpofition, 
ROt  arrogance,  how  charming  are  thcfe  Lines. 

may  be,  he  is  not  well  j 
Infirmity  doth  flill  neglect  all  office, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound  j  we  are  not  ourfelves. 
When  nature  being  oppreffed,  commands  the  mind 
To  fuffer  with  the  body. 

The  epithet  "  commands"  is  exquifite.  How 
greatly  majeftic  is  the  language  of  Lear  in  the 
ftorm  "i  How  grand  are  the  firft  fix  words  ? 

BJoW  winds,  and  cratk  your  cheeks  j 

The  image  conveyed  in  calling  the  flafiies  of 
lightening,  in  the  fame  fpeech, 

vant.couii.ers  to  oak-renditig  thunderbolts 

is  greatly  poetic.  The  next  fpeech  in  which  he 
deprecates  the  elements,  yet  accufes  them  with 
joining  \yith  lii^  daughters  againft  a  head  fo  old 
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and  white  as  his,  is  facinating  as  well  as  the  beau- 
tiful traniition 

No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 
I  will  fay  nothing. 

Further  on,  where  he  dares  the  guilty  to  face 
the  ftorm  and  bear  the  admonitions  of  their  own 
gnawing  confciences,  is  another  happy  and  bold 
object  in  the  groupe,  which  again  changes  moft  fe. 
licitoufly  to  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  rectitude, 
in  the  words 

I  am  a  man 
More  finned  againft  than  finning. 

As  the  reflections  are  more  and  more  en- 
duced  by  the  objects  of  horror  that  furround  him, 
they  become  more  and  more  poignant,  noble,  and 
profound.  What  for  fimplicity,  for  truth,  for 
grandeur,  and  for  conviction  can  exceed  this  ? 

Filial  ingratitude! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  (hould  tear  this  hand, 
For  lifting  food  to  it  ? 

And  then  how  melting  is  the  following  exclamation^ 

In  fuch  a  night 
To  fliut  me  out ! 

afterwards,  upon  the  approach  of  another  miferable 
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object,  in    Edgar,  how  natural  and  affecting  is 
the  quedion, 

What  have  his  daughters  brourjht  him  to  this  pafs  i 

and  upon  Kent's  faying  he  has  no  daughters. 

Death,  traitor  \  nothing  could  have  fubdued  nature 
To  fuch  a  lownefi,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

What  wonderful  flights  has  this  happy  author  hit 
off  on  the  madnefs  of  Lear,  what  variety  and  wild 
truth  is  there  in  that  fpeech  with  which  he  breaks  in, 
upon  Gloster's  faying 

Is' t  not  the  king  f 

J^EAH.  Ay  every  inch  a  king  : 

When  I  do  flare  fee  how  my  fubjects  tremble. 

Having  heated  his  ideas  in  the  reft  of  his  fpeech 
againft  adultery,  the  tranfuion 

Gjve  me  an  ounce  of  civit,  good  apothecary, 
To  fweeten  my  imagination 

is  wonderfully  happy..      After  this  fays  Gloster, 
Oh  let  me  Kifs  that  hand ! 
I.EAR.  Let  me  wipe  it  firft';  it  fmelh  of  mortality. 

Thefe  are  a  very  few  of  the  beauties  of  Lear ; 
a  play  that  might  erect  a  monument  of  fame,  not 
only  for  the  author  himfelf,  but  for  the  country  in 
which  he  wrote.     In  Ihort  the  faults  of  this  play 
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are  trivial,  the  merits  are  magnificent;  and  the  fair 
judgment  on  it  may  be  reduced  to  this.  It  is  as  its 
Hands  equal  to  any  thing  for  the  clofet,  for  even  the 
fool,  though  he  retards  the  action,  is  full  of  ex- 
quifite  wit,  and  with  a  very  few  judicious  alterations 
it  would  make  a  mod  complete  tragedy  for  the 
Itage.  The  piece,  however,  is  certainly  injured  by 
the  admitted  alteration  by  Tate,  becaufe  it  takes 
^way  from  the  grandeur  of  the  original  plot  and  the 
juftice  of  the  cataftrophe.  Colman  brought  out  at 
Covent  Garden  a  better  alteration,  but  the  idea  of 
feeing  the  play  end  h«ippily,  which  is  from  the  pur- 
pofc  of  tragedy,  has  now  obtamed,  and,  Tate  hav- 
ing the  voice  of  the  public  in  his  favour,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  any  other  alteration  will  be  attempted. 

Macbeth,  brought  forward  in  1606.  When  we 
look  at  the  many,  the  extraordinary,  the  exquifite 
beauties  of  Lear,  it  is  fomething  more  than  won- 
derful that  on  the  following  y^ar  Siiakespeaij. 
could  produce  Macbeth,  a  tragedy  fo  well  inyented, 
fo  greatly  conducted,  and  fo  inimitably  writtep. 
Lear  unites  many  interefts,  and  interefts  many 
pafiions;  Macbeth  illuftrates  one  paffion  alone,  from 
which  many  interefts  iffue;  and  in  this  it' is  fuperioi' 
to  Lear,  becaufe  the  fmglc  moral  enforced  is  never 
abfent  from  the  mind. 
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Where  fl'tall  we  find  ambition,  its  terrible  and 
deflruciive  confcquences,  and  its  dreadful  and  head- 
long downfdll  fo  vividly  deCcribcd?  Mere,  indeed, 
is  terror  laudably  and  Rrongly  excited.  'Tis  little 
to  fay  that  there  is  nothing  in  literature  equal  to  it. 
We  have  feen  mongers  in  nature,  going  from  one 
ferocity  to  another,  deface  countries,  depopulate 
nations,  and  (land  like  infatiate  tygers  griiming  over 
their  trembling  prey;  but  it  was  rcferved  for 
Shakespear  to  mould  a  man  who  had  bought 
**  golden  opinions  of  the  world"  into  a  raonfter,  and 
gradually  plunge  him  into  fuch  iniquity  that  his 
example  one  fhould  think  would  banifli  ambitioii 
from  the  world  for  ever. 

Thus  the  principal  character  in  the  picture  is 
conftanily  held  up  to  you,  always  in  a  different  at- 
titude, and  each  attitude  more  terrific  than  that 
which  went  before  it.  When  Macbeth  returned 
from  the  field,  where  he  had  glorioufly  juflified  his 
fovereign  and  preferved  his  country,  his  mind  was 
occupied  with  reflections  too  noble  to  have  hailed 
the  honours  that  were  thickening  about  him,  other- 
wife  than  by  their  fair  and  legitimate  title  ;  nor,  till 
the  Devil,  m  the  fhape  of  the  weird  fitters,  tempted 
him  to  his  ruin,  andinfpired  his  wife  to  forward  their 
infernal  purpofe,  did  he  in  the  fmallcft  degree 
flirink  from  his  fealty. 
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How  beautifully  maniTeft  is  this  in  his  conflic<s 
vith  himfelf.  He  is  firfl  timid,  then  wavering,  then 
determined,  then  guilty;  and,  what  is  mafterly,  even 
to  wonder,  he  neither  i^ccs  his  actual  danger,  nor 
queflions  the  ambiguity  of  his  tempters,  till  he  has 
atchieved  the  end  of  his  ambition.  Thus  he  hurries 
from  defperation  to  defpcration ;  yet,  ftill  retaining 
fome  faint  colour  of  his  original  nature  through  his 
numerous  and  fanguinary  villanies,  he  deplores  his 
wickednefs  with  philofcphy,  and  holds  his  courage 
to  the  laft. 

As  to  keep  up  the  condantexcitement  of  terror  and 
to  warn  the  fpcctator  into  virtue,  is  the  great  object 
of  this  tragedy,  fo  the  means  to  attain  that  object 
are  as  aftonifliingly  purfued  as  they  are  various  and 
material.  The  prophefy  of  the  witches  on  the  barren 
heath,  the  temptation  of  lady  Macbeth,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Banquo's  ghoft,  lady  Macbeth's  con" 
feflTing  her  crimes  in  her  fieep,  the  deception  of  the 
witches  in  the  cavern,  which  opens  his  mind  to  the 
folly  of  his  trufting  the  Devil  that  had  deceived 
him,  are  the  Heps  that  gradually  lead  to  that  height 
of  defpair  from  which  he  can  neither  advance  nor 
retreat ;  and  the  few  grains  of  pity  at  his' fall,  which 
are  mixed  with  univcrfal  execration,  make  the 
example  more  terrible,  for  they  remind  us  that  this 
liend  was  a  human  creature. 
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As  to  the  language  of  Macbeth  take  it  for  na- 
ture, for  truth,  for  grandeur,  for  pathos,  or  indeed 
for  any  other  particular  excellence,  to  read  it  is  to 
rivet  the  attention,  and  to  talle  it  to  compliment 
the  underftanding.  It  would  take  a  volume  to 
defcribe  its  beauties,  and  when  the  willing  tafk  were 
performed  it  would  be  as  vain  and  as  ufelefs  as  to 
defcribe  daylight. 

The  imputed  fault  of  this  play  is  that  its  au- 
thor has  called  in  fupernatural  agents ;  but,  though 
there  are  fome  writers  that  had  better  avoid  this, 
I  believe  all  readers  of  tafte  will  pardon  it  in 
Shakespear.  Certainly  credulity  might  have 
been  played  on  through  the  medium  of  dreams,  and 
various  other  means;  but  Shakespear  has  in 
Macbeth  given  us  a  Scottifh  flory,  and,  therefore, 
introduced  us  to  people  who  had  a  ftrong  belief  in 
witches,  fecond  fight,  and  who  indulged  themfelves 
in  other  fuperftitious  whims ;  befides  to  warn  the 
weak  and  credulous  againfl:  illufive  predictions  was 
here  moft  laudable,  and  this  even  doctor  Johnsosi 
defends,  who  fays  Shakespear  was  right  to  do 
this,  though  fome  parts  of  this  expedient  may  now 
feem  improbable  *. 


•  This  is  not  the  only  plase  where  the  Doctor  has  ioclined  to- 
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But  let  me  be  forgiven  for  indulging  myfelf  in 
a  few  quotations.     I  fhall  not  follow  any  chain  buf 
take  them  at  random.     Macbeth  thus  arg^es  with 
himfelf. 

He's  here  in  double  truft 
Firft  as  1  am  his  kinfman  and  his  fubject, 
Strong  both  againft  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  hoft. 
Who  (hould  againft  his  murderer  fluit  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myfelf,     Befides  this  Duncak 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  fo  meek,  hath  been  fo 
Clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues  will 
Plead  like  angels,  trumpet  tongued,  againft 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  oft". 

This  hefitation  induces  lady  Macbeth  to  fortify 
his  mind  with  mod  diabolical  firmnefs.  She  re- 
minds him  of  his  oath,  and  fays, 

i  have  given  fuck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me ; 
I  would,  while  it  was  fmiling  in  my  face. 
Have  plucked  the  nipple  from  its  bonelefs  gums 
And  da(hed  the  brain's  out,  had  I  but  fo  fworn ! 

How  wonderfully  admirable  is  the  epithet  in  the 


wards  a  belief  of  the  real  exiftence  of  fuperftatural  beings  and  their 
influence  over  mankind.  In  his  Prince  of  Abyjinia,  and  his  Tour  /» 
the  Hebrides,  it  is  pretty  manifeft;  and,  indeed,  however  he  may  in 
different  places  have  abufed  admiflible  and  fometimes  beautiful 
paffages  in  Shakespear,  he  has  generally  forgiven  his  flights  to 
fairy  land,  and  thofe  truly  happy  creations  which  though  in  doctrine 
they  inculcate  illufion  in  writing  pleafe  and  aftonifti  the  fancy. 
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fecond  line,  "  the  babe  that  milks  me."  Nor  mud 
we  forget  the  fpeech  of  lady  Macbeth  in  which 
are  thefe  words, 

look  like  the  innocent  flower 
But  b«  the  ferpent  under  it. 

After  he  has  committed  the  murder  how  awfully 
beautiful  are  thefe  words, 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  fleep  no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  lleep,  the  innocent  lleep  | 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  flccve  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  fore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  fecond  courfQ 
Chief  novtfilber  in  life's  fe^ft. 

When  Macbeth  reflects  how  much  more  happy 
are  the  murdered  innocent  than  the  living  mur- 
derer, he  fays, 

better  be  with  the  dead 
Whom  we,  to  gain  their  place,  have  fent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  reftlcfs  ^xtacy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave  : 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  fleeps  well ; 
Treafon  has  done  its  worft  :  nor  fteel,  nor  poifon. 
Malice  domeftic,  foreign  levy, 'nothing 
Can  touch  Mm  further. 

In  the  fifth  act,  when  Macbeth,  driven  to  the 
toil  and  hopelefs,  begins  to  feel  the  approaches  of 
defpair,  and  looks  every  where  in  vain  for  a  re- 
fource,  he  deplores  his  mifpent  life  in  thefe  words  j 
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my  May  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  fear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  (hould  accompany  old  agff, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends^ 
I  n^ufl  look  to  have. 

And  afterwards  to  the  doctor, 

Canft  tliou  minitler  to  a  mind  difeafed  ; 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  forrow  ;  .  , 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain 

And  with  fome  fweet  oblivious  antidote 

Cleanfe  the  foul  bofom  of  that  perilous  ftuflf 

That  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Then  this  reflection  when  the  queen  is  dead. 

•    To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  laft  fyllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yefterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  du fly  death.     Out,  out,. brief  candU  | 
Life's  but  a  walking  Hiadow  ;  a  poor  player. 
That  flruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  found  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

Upon  his  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Birnan  for- 
reft  he  utters  in  defpair 

If  thoufpeak'ftfalfc, 
Upon  the  next  tree  fhalt  thou  hang  alive 
Till  famine  cling  thee .  if  thy  fpeech  be  footh. 
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I  care  not  if  thou  dofl  for  me  as  much, 
I  pull  in  rcfolution;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend 
That  lied  like  truth. 
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I  fiiall  here  reftrain  my  pleafure,  and  leave  thefe 
paflages  from  Macbeth  warm  with  the  reader,  to 
fpeak  its  commendation. 

After  fo  much  violent  exercife  of  the  mind,  no 
wonder  Sh  akespear  (hould,  in  his  next  production, 
feel  himfelf  inclined  to  treat  a  comic  fubject.  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  came  out  the  fame  year  a:; 
Macbeth^  on  which  comedy  I  fliall  have  the  Icfs  to 
fay,  having  already  defcribed  its  merits  when  I  fpoke 
of  it  in  oppofition  to  Fletcher's  play  of  the 
Woman's  Prize.  It  has  great  merit,  as  the  world 
can  witnefs  for  me,  but  its  grand  fault  is  that  there 
are  in  it  two  plots  inflead  of  a  plot  and  an  epifodc,' 
and  therefore  the  whole  play  never  had  brilliant 
fuccefs.  The  comedy,  however,  which  we  know 
under  the  title  of  Catherine  and  Petruchio,  and 
which  is  an  alteration  by  Garrick  from  Shakes- 
PEAR)  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  conftantly  a  favourite  with  the  public  as  long  as 
|rue  humour  is  confidered  as  a  requifue  in  comedy. 

Of  jfulius  Ccefar,  which  play  Sh  akespear  pro, 
duced  the  following  year,  the   critics  have  com- 
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plained  becaufe  that  warrior's  death  did  not  make 
up  the  cataftrophe  of  the  piece.  Had  this  been 
the  cafe,  however,  the  author  muft  have  ufed  in 
every  refppct  different  materials,  and  have  wrought 
his  piece  upon  an  entirely  different  plan  ;  for  it  was 
not  his  intention  merely  to  fliew  the  workings  of 
the  confpiracy,  till  its  meditated  confummation  and 
there  leave  it,  but  to  difplay  the  confequences  of 
that  aifafination. 

As  thefe,  however,  are  fairly  wrought  up,  and  • 
productive  of  great  interefl  and  variety,  I  believe 
there  are  few  who  regret  that  Shakespear  took 
this  courfe.  For  one  thing  it  would  have  been  a 
pity  to  have  loft  the  fpeeches  of  Brutus  and  An- 
tony over  the  body  of  Caesar,  which  contain 
perhaps,  fome  of  the  moft  fterling  oratory  to  be 
found  in  any  language,  not  excepting  the  con- 
tention of  AjAx  and  Ulysses  for  the  armour  of 
Achilles. 

It  muft  be  confefTed  the  unities  are  all  broken, 
and  there  is  much  extraneous  matter  brought  into 
the  piece,  but  the  inimitable  beauties  that  fo  thickly 
pervade  it  fpring  out  of  thefe  circumftances,  nor  do 
we  fo  much  incline  to  cavil  at  this  inconguity,  fmce 
we  fee  through  it  treafon  difcomfittedj  and  the  death 
of  CiESAR  revenged. 
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But  if,  upon' the  whole,  the  features  of  this  tragedy- 
are  more  maired  than  fhaped,  we  are  greatly  recom- 
penced  by  peculiar  beauties,  however  extraneous. 
The  fcene  of  Brutus  and  Portia,  though  it  comes 
to  nothing,  is  very  fine ;  fo  is  that  of  Caesar  and 
Calphurnia;  and,  perhaps,    there  never  was  a 
grander  picture  of  the  infirmity  of  human  nature^ 
than  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  of  Brutus  and, 
and  Cass  I  us.     The  very  ghoft  of  C^sar  is  awful 
in  the  extreme ;  and,  fo  intimidates  the  army  of  the 
confpirators,  that  it  may  properly  be  faid  C^sar  is  . 
his  own  avenger. 

Upon  the  whole,  confider  this  play  as  a  regular 
tragedy,  it  is  faulty  in  many  points,  confider  it  as 
hiRorical  it  is  fupportable ;  but,  confider  it  as  an 
effort  of  genius,  and  it  is  incomparable. 

A  York/hire  Tragedy^  produced  in  1608;  is  by 
fome  attributed  to  Shakes? ear  ;  as  however  all  his 
commentators,  except  Mr.  Steevens,  have  agreed 
to  reject  it,  to  avoid  unneceffary  cavil,  we  will 
agree  fo  far  with  them  as  to  fay  that  it  feems  to  {land 
in  a  predicament  fomething  between  Pericles^  and 
Loerine;  for  though  there  are  evidently  many 
images  which  appear  to  have  emanated  from  the 
mind  of  Shakespear,  thofe  pafiages  fecm  rather 
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to  have  been  written  for  the  afTiftance  of  another 
than  that  the  whole  belonged  to  himfelf.  Let  the 
belief,  however,  reft  either  way,  the  merit  of  it  can- 
rot  aflift  any  more  than  the  imperfections  of  it  can 
diminifli  his  jeputation. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra  was  performed  1608. 
This  play  from  which  was  formed  the  materials  for 
Dryden's  All  for  Love,  a  tragedy  of  moft  inimi- 
table beauty,  in  many  inftances  however  tranfcends 
it,  and  would  never  probably  have  been  touched  by 
that  exquifite  poet,  had  not  the  unities  been  fo  ill 
purfued  in  Shakespear  that  the  mind  cannot  ac- 
commodate itfelf  to  fuch  a  flretch  of  probability. 

Shake  spear's  play  takes  in  part  of  the  life  of 
FuLviA,  her  death,  Anthony's  return  to  Rome, 
his  marriage  with  Octavia,  his  return  to  Cleo- 
patra, the  battle  of  Actium,  Anthony's  death, 
and  Cleopatra's  captivity  and  death;  and,  if  the 
queftion  had  been  for  an  author  to  have  wrought 
interefl:  our  of  complexity,  Shakespear  has  greatly 
accomplifhed  this  end;  for,  in  the  words  of  doctor 
Jonson,  "  the  continual  hurry  of  the  action,  the 
"  variety  of  incidents,  and  the  quick  fucceflion  of 
*'  one  perfonage  to  another  call  the  mind  forward 
"  without  intermiffion  from  the  firft  act  to  the  laft,'* 
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It  muft,  however,  be  confefled  this  intereft  is 
more  extraneous  than  collected,  or  rather  there  are 
a  number  of  broken  interefts  which  fpring  more 
from  novelty  than  reflection ;  thus,  though  there  are 
many  great  and  admirable  particular  beauties,  the 
conduct  is  disjointed,  and  the  pleafure  we  receive 
it  dillracted  by  perpetual  interruption. 

The  characters  of  the  piece  are  well  drawn. 
You  fee  in  Antony,  in  Rome,  the  fame  artful 
orator  that  ftirred  the  Romans  againft  the  aflaflins 
of  Cjesar,  and,  in  Egypt,  the  fond,  the  doating, 
the  credulous  lover  that  loft  his  world  by  gazing. 
The  imbecility  of  Lepidus,  is  as  powerfully  drawn, 
and  fo  is  the  cunning  of  Octavi us  CvEsar,  who 
depofes  Lepidus  at  pleafure,  ajnd  malces  the  in- 
juries of  hi;  filler  a  pretence  to  deftroy  his  more 
noble  but  infatuated  rival. 

Cleopatra  is  drawn  in  a  yet  more  roafterly 
ftyle;  and,  left  we  fhould  fail  to  lofe  her  enticing 
image  for  a  moment,  the  defcription  of  Antony's 
meeting  her  upon  the  river  Cydnos,  fpeaks  a  hiftory 
of  her  and  all  fuch  voluptuous  fyrens.  The  bur- 
niftied  gold  that  burnt  on  the  water,  the  flutes  that 
kept  time  to  the  oars,  the  purple  faiU,  the  (ilk  tack- 
ling, ftie  reclining  ia  her  pavillion,  the  boys  like 
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fmiling  Cupids  fanning  her,  her  nymphs  like  Ne- 
reides, the  incenfe  that  perfumed  the  air,  all  com- 
bine to  conquer  the  conqueror  Antony. 

This  is  her  firft  ftroke  of  art.  Afterwards  by 
how  many  matchlefs  graces  does  fhe  enflave  him; 
and,  unfortunately  every  way  for  Antony,  his  firft 
wife  was  ugly,  and  his  fecond  he  married  merely  to 
patch  up  a  truce  with  Octavius  CiESAR;  who, 
afterwards  confolidated  the  empire  in  himfelf,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  Augustus  by  working  on  the 
different  weakneffes  of  Antony  and  Lepidus. 

The  whole  of  Cleopatra's  conduct  is  con, 
fiflently  worked  up;  the  fame  ingredients  are  every 
where  infufed;  and  ardent  love,  quick  jealoufy, 
Ainconquerable  pride,  confcious  dignity,  and  con- 
fcious  levity,  are  evident  in  every  look,  word,  and 
motion,  and  therefore  her  language  is  made  to 
confifl:  of  rapture,  reproach,  haughtinefs,  eloquence, 
and  blandifliment.  This  portrait  of  her  we  receive 
at  the  hands  ofSnAKESPEAR;  and,  whether  we  fefe 
her  parting  from  Antony,  ftudying  to  endure  his 
abfence,  receiving  the  news  of  his  fecond  marriage, 
greeting  him  on  his  return,  provoking  him  to  fight 
by  fea  at  Actium,  confoling  him  on  his  defeat, 
playing  him  falfe  with  Caesar's  ambaflador,  luring 
him  into  fecurity,  helping  him  on  with  his  armour. 
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congratulating  him  on  his  victory  by  land,  endur- 
ing his  death,  refolving  her  own;  each  fcene,  each 
fpecch,  has  a  fliare  of  ihcfe  and  other  correfpond- 
ing  qualities. 

There  are  fome  admirable  fubordinate  points 
mod  nobly  introduced;  among  thefe  are  Caesar's 
cool  reception  of  thofe  friends  who  have  fallen  off 
from  Antony,  the  apoftacy  and  compunction  of 
En OBARB us,  and  that  exquiiite  trait  of  honour  in 
Pompey;  who,  when  he  is  perfuaded  by  Men  as 
aboard  the  galley,  to  difpofe  of  Antony,  Cesar, 
and  Lepidus,  and  be  conqueror  of  the  world, 
greatly  rejects  the  offer,  becaufe  they  are  his  guefts, 
in  thefe  words  : 

All  this  thofe  ftiould'ft  have  done 
And  not  have  fpoke  of  it !   In  me  'tis  villany, 
In  thee  it  had  been  good  fervice, 

3ut  thofe  wha  would  know  the  admirable  and 
various  beauties  of  this  greatly  meritorious  pro- 
duction mud  read  it,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that, 
whatever  general  faults  it  may  have  in  its  component 
.parts  ^s  one  piece,  it  h^s  particular  excellence  enough 
to  furnifh  materials  for  the  whole  reputation  of  any 
reafonable  author. 

Coriolaniis  performed  in  1609.     Men  of  extra- 
u  u  2 
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ordinary  genius  chufe  fometimes  unproductive  Tub- 
jects  to  work  upon,  in  order  to  fhew  with  what  art 
and  management  they  can  conquer  the  moft  irre- 
concileable  difficuhies.  To  reduce  the  hiftorv  of 
CoRiOLANUs  into  a  play  was  one  of  thofe  labours, 
which  our  dramatic  Hercules  has  atchieved  in  a 
mod  wonderful  manner;  but  after  all,  the  labour  is 
fcarcely  worth  the  pains,  for,  except  the  fmgularly 
noble  character  of  Coriolanus,  there  is  nothing 
correctly  great  in  the  piece. 

The  high  fpirit  of  Volumnia  is  neither  great- 
nefs  nor  dignity  ;  it  is  merely  loftinefs.  She  con- 
ceives herfclf  a  Spartan  mother,  and  would  facrifice 
every  thing  to  her  fon's  honour,  and  fhe  perfuades 
him  to  debafe  himfelf  by  flattering  the  people  to  ob- 
tain the  confulfhip ;  and  when,  upon  nobly  difdain- 
ing  to  follow  fuch  unworthy  advice,  he  is  baniflied 
that  countr}'  which  he  had  prefcrved,  and  driven  by 
its  ingratitude  to  take  up  arms  againft  it,  fhe  once 
more  tries  her  influence  over  him  by  which  means 
a  flavifli  peace  is  patched  up  for  Rome,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  triurnph  of  his  enemies  and  the  ac- 
complifliment  of  his  death  by  the  ungrateful  Vol- 
cians,  whom  he  had  imprudently  fervcd. 

Thus  there  is  nothing  effectual  nor  juflifiable, 
taken   upon  poetic   ground,  .  in    the    catailrophe. 
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Mf.nemius,  with  all  his  fricndfliip  and  good  na- 
ture, is  fct  down  where  he  was  taken  up,  he  neither 
does  good  nor  harm.  The  tribunes,  Sicinius,  and 
Brutus,  who  deferve  more  the  Tarpeian  death 
than  CoRiOLAN  usdoesbaniflimcnt,  inftead  of  being 
puniflicdjlive  and  are  happy,  and  Volumnia,  Vir- 
GiLiA,  and  her  children  exift  to  deplore  the  death 
of  the  Ton,  the  hufband,  and  the  father,  and  the 
folly  of  having  intruded  on  him  their  officious, 
weak,  and  unavailing  virtue. 

IfSnAKESPEAR  had  departed  from  hillory,  this 
play  with  a  very  little  trouble  to  him  would  have 
been  complete  even  to  perfection.  Who  does  not 
fee  that,  if  the  Volcians  had  bravely  refilled  tho 
calumny  of  Aufidius,  puniflied  him  for  his  per- 
fidy, and  made  the  refloration  of  Coriolanus  to 
his  country  the  terms  of  a  lading  and  honourable 
peace,  the  cataftrophe  would  have  been  correctly 
poetical,  and  that  a  mod  patriotic  moral  would  ha\e 
been  inculcated. 

As  it  is,  however,  one  very  ftrong  leflbn  is  en- 
forced; that  it  is  impofTiblc  to  fcrve  the  ungrateful, 
and  that  the  punifliment  of  the  wicked  may  be 
fafely  trufted  to  the  hands  of  fate. 

For   the  language;  the  beauties   of  Shakes- 
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?EAR  are  always  refpliendant,  and  his  diction  always 
appropriate;  which  we  fhall  conllantly  find  in  this 
play;  whether  we  trace  the  mind  of  the  truly  no- 
ble CoRiOLANUs,  the  fondly  proud  Volmunia, 
the  daftardly  envious  Aufidius,  the  fimply  honeft 
Men  EN  I  us,  or  the  rafcally  artful  Tribunes,  whofe 
bafe  minds  never  could  forgive  fuch  taunts  as  thefe. 

Your  affections  are 
A  fick  man's  appetite,  who  defires  mofl  that 
Which  would  encreafe  his  evil.     He  that  depends. 
Upon  your  favours,  fwims  with  fins  of  lead 
And  hews  down  oak  with  rulhes. 

But  I  fhall  not  have  fpace  for  extracts,  and  mu(^ 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  play. 

We  have  next  in  Timon  of  Athens,  which  was 
brought  out  in  1610,  a  kind  of  Coriolanus  of  an- 
other fpecies,  as  fortunately  handled,  and  more  hap- 
pily conceived,  becaufe  private  and  domeftic  virtue 
is  more  a  fubject  for  the  heart  than  public  and  pa- 
triotic. The  ingratitude  of  which  Coriolanus 
has  to  complain  is  from  his  country,  that  of  Timon 
is  from  his  friends;  one  fubject  therefore  is  grand, 
the  other  pathetic,  one  great,  the  other  interefting. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  Timon  of  Athens  arreRs 
the    attention   to  a  degree    of  facination,   and  yet 
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TiMON  is  not  fo  much  pitied  as  that  ingratitude  is 
deplored ;  for  there  is  a  degree  of  oftcntation  an- 
nexed to  his  character,  and  therefore  his  liberality 
has  a  fpecics  of  prodigality  in  it,  and  his  generofity 
is  rather  fplendour  than  munificence. 

All  thefe  fliades  of  diftinction  Shakespear 
has  mod  beautifully  preferved,  and,  indeed,  it  feeras 
every  where  to  have  been  his  darling  fludy  rather 
•to  warn  men  againft  imprudence,  which  may  be 
avoided,  or  at  leafl  remedied,  than  the  vices  ifTuing 
from  it,  which  when  once  committed  are  hopelcfs 
and  without  remedy. 

TiMON  gives;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  his  re- 
lieving the  diftrefTes  of  honefl  poverty,  ncceffitous 
virtue,  or  unrewarded  merit,  and,  therefore,  he  is 
not  munificent;  he  is  vulnerable  to  flattery  and 
pays  the  price  of  it,  he  gives  to  thofe  who  have 
enough  already,  he  hviflies  till  his  coffers  are 
empty,  and  his  lands  mortgaged  to  pamper  thofe 
he  knows  to  be  undefcrving  ;  this  is  not  munificence. 

But  this  is  not  all.  He  is  aware  of  the  ruin  he 
feeks,  he  falls  by  choice;  nor  is  it  necelTary,  his 
follies  are  fo  glaring,  fo  palpable,  fo  known  to  him- 
fclf,  that  his  amiable  and  friendly   fteward  fhould 
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perfuade  him,  or  the  blunt  Apemantus  rail  him 
out  of  his  imprudence. 

This,  however,  does  not  palliate  the  infamy  of 
their  ingratitude  who,  pampered  and  enriched  by  his 
bounty,  defert  him  in  his  diftrefs.  The  flamp  of 
their  apoftacy,  of  their  villany,  of  their  meannefs  is 
indelible.  They  are,  as  Timon  himfelf  ftyles  them, 
•^  courteous  deftroycrs,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
*  trencher  friends,  time's  flies,  cap  and  knee  flaves, 
*^  vapours  and  minute  jacks." 

Thus  all  the  punifhments  and  rewards  are  equi- 
table. TiMON  fuffers  for  his  imprudence;  he  is 
ruined  by  prodigality  and  folly,  and  requited  by 
vexation  and  difappointment.  The  Athenians  are 
fcourged  and  are  funk  into  fliame  and  remorfe  at  the 
recollection  of  their  ingratitude  to  Timon,  and 
A  LCI  3 1  AD  Es,  the  deflruction  of  whofe  mutual  ene- 
mies is  infiflcd  on,  as  the  guarantee  of  peace  with 
Athens.  Nay  even  their  own  gold,  which  they  had 
penurioufly  hid,  is  made  the  inftrument  of  their 
chaftifement  at  the  very  hands  of  thofe  they  had 
wronged,  for  it  is  found  by  Timon,  and  applied  to 
encourage  the  army  of  Alcibiades. 

The  warmth  and  fpirit  of  the  language,  in  many 
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places,  has  no  parallel  even  in  Shakespear;  but 
its  great  beauty  is  its  confiftency.  Timon,  always 
in  extremes,  execrates  the  whole  human  race  for  in- 
gratitude he  has  experienced  only  from  the  Athe- 
nians, while  Apemantus,  conftitutionally  a  mifan- 
thrope,  makes  no  diftinction  between  Timon  in 
profperity  or  adverfity,  but  rails  at  his  folly  in  both 
fituationsj  and  tells  him  rude  but  honeft  truths. 

When  Timon,  in  the  firft  act,  tells  him  he  is 
proud,  he  fays  he  is  proud  of  nothing  fo  mych  as 
that  he  is  not  like  Timon.  When  he  alks  him  to 
dine;  no,  fays  he,  "  I  eat  not  Lords!"  and  after- 
wards to  the  poet,  fpeaking  of  Timon,  "  He  is 
"  worthy  of  thee  and  to  pay  thee  for  thy  labour ; 
**  he  that  loves  to  be  flattered  is  worthy  of  the 
*'  flatterer."  He  fays  to  Timon  at  the  dinner: 

I  fcorn  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke  me  for  I  fhould 
Ne'er  flatter  thee. 

and  then,  for  proof  of  his  finccrity,  he  thus  aprof- 
trophizes, 

O  you  Gods  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon  and  he  fees  them  not ! 
It  grieves  me  to  fee  fo  many  dip  their  meat         v   ' 
In  one  man's  blood;  and  all  the  madncfs  U 
^c  cheer*  them  up  too. 
VOL.  Ill,  X  X 
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When  he  meets  Timon  in  the  woods,  how  fc- 
verely,  but  how  truly  does  he  rate  him. 

This  is,  in  thee,  a  nature  but  affected  ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  fprung 
From  change  of  fortune.  Why  this  fffede  ?  this  place  ? 
This  flave-like  hatit,  and  thofelooks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  filk,  drink  wine,  lie  folt, 
Hug  their  difeafed  perfumes,  and  have  forj^ot 
^  That  ever  Tim  ON  was. 

•  The  language  of  Tim.qn  is  all  blandifhment  in 
profperity,  all -oxecratiofj  in  advcrfity,  and  Shakes- 
p EAR- has, > done  well  in  making  Apemantus  fay 
to  him,  "  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never 
"  kneweft.'* 

At  the  banquet,  while  his  own  heart  is  open  an^ 
he  drives  in  bounty  to  outdo  friendfhip,  he  fays  to 
thofe,  who,  as  Apemantus  properly  remarks,  are 
eating  him  up,  "  I  have  told  more  of  you  to  myfelf 
*'  than  you  can  in  modefty  fpeak  in  your  behalf, 
'*  what  need  of  friends  if  we  fhould  have  no  ufe 
"  fdr  them  ?  They  are  the  mofl  needlefs  things 
*'  living,  and  would  refemble  fweet  inftruments, 
"  hung  up  in  their  cafes,  that  keep  their  founds  to 
*•'  themfelves." 

In  adverfity,  he  is  altogether  ferocious,  and 
purfue  him  from  his  denijnciation  of  the  Athenians, 
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to  the  digging  of  his  grave,  we.  find  the  fame 
confifleiu,  flcady  hate;  equally  headftrong,  equally 
falacious,  and  equally-  indifcriminate. 

His  difappaintment,  when  he  is  digging  for  roots 
and  finds  gold,  *is  greatly  conceived,  and  his  extra- 
vagant exclamation  in  confcquence  of  it  is  admira* 
bly  fine;  he  fays,  as  he  digs, 

There's  nothing  level  in  our  curfed  natures 
But  direct  villany. 

himfelf  Tiwon  difdains; 
Deftruction  fang  mankind !   Earth  yield  me  roots 
Who  feeks  for  better  of  thecj  fauce  his  palate 
With  thy  mod  oj»erant  poifon!  What  is  here  ? 
Gold  1  Yellow,  ^Uttering,  precious  gold  1  No,  gocls, 
I  am  no  idle  votarifl :  roots,  you  clear  heaven's  ! 
Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white ;  foul,  fair ; 
Wrong,  Wright ;  bafe,  noble  ;  old,  young  ;  coward,  valiant, 
Hal  ye  godsl   why  this?  What  this  ye  gods  >  Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priefto  and  fervants  from  your  fides ; 
Will  knit  and  break  religions  ;  blefs  the  accurfed  j 
jyiake  the  hoar  leprofy  adored. 

Next  in  the  fcene  with  Alcibiades,  to  whom 
he  is  thanklefs,  iliough  his  wrongs  are  one  motive 
of  his  revenge  : 

W^arreft  thou  againft  A'thens? 
Alcib.  Ay,  TiMON,  and  have  caufe. 
TiNfc.     The  Gods  confound  them  all  in  thy  conqueft,  an^ 

Thee  after,  when  thou  halt  conquered, 
X   X   ^ 
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Alc.  Whyme,  TiMON? 

Tim.  That  by  killing  of  villains  thou  waft  born 

To  conquer  my  country. — -Here's  gold,  go  on; 

Be  as  a  planct^y  plague,  when  Jove 

Will  o'er  fomc  high  viced  city  hang  his  poifon 

In  the  Tick  air. 

The  whole  of  this  fcene  is  wonderfully  written. 
Being  left  alone,  he  fays  as  he  refumes  his  digging  : 

That  nature,  being  fick  of  man's  unkindnefs 
Should  yet  be  hungry  !  Commo«  mother,  thou 
Whofe  womb  unmeafurable,  and  infinite  brtfaft. 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whofe  felf  fame  mettle 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  the  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eylefs  venomed  worm. 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crifp  heaven, 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fires  doth  fhine  j 
Yield  him  who  all  thy  human  fons  doth  hate. 
From  out  thy  plenteous  bofom,  one  poor  root. 

Numberlefs  traits  of  this  nature  may  be  found 
in  this  admirable  piece  of  exquifite  writing,  with 
one  more  of  which  I  muft  content  myfelf.  When 
Tim  ON,  through  the  reprcfcntation  of  his  fteward, 
finds  himfelf  reduced  to  ruin,  he  exclaims,  with 
aftonifhment; 

To  Lacedemom  did  my  land  extend. 

To  which  he  receives  from  the  fteward  this  af- 
fectionate reproof: 

Oh  my  good  Lord,  the  world  is  but  a  world  j 
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Were  it  <dl  yours,  to  give  It  in  a  breath,   • 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  i 

We  come  next  to  the  beft  play  upon  the  whole 
of  Sh  AKESPEAU,  and  faying  this  it  naturally  follows 
that  it  is  the  bell  the  world  can  produce.  Othello 
was  performed  in  1611.  Works  of  great  merit, 
•which  carry  with  them  the  criterion  of  excellence, 
foar  fo  far  above  praife  that  the  abled  pens  and  the 
warmcft  inclinations  are  inadequate  to  do  them 
juftice,  and  even  doctor  Johnson  has  handfomely 
allowed,  that  "  the  beauties  of  ibis  play  imprefs 
*'  themfelves  fo  ftrongly  upon  the  reader  that  they 
*'  draw  no  aid  from  critical  illullration." 

The  more  refplendant,  howeveo-,  great  and 
aftonifliing  objects  are,  and  the  admiration  of 
them  is  diffufed  and  general,  the  more  do  they 
extort  from  us  involuntary  praife.  They  are  like 
our  common  falutations  on  the  bleffings  of  health 
and  the  beauty  of  the  weather;  which,  though  they 
are  fimple  and  felf  evident,  arc  always  eloquent, 
becaufe  they  are  fincere  and  heartfelt. 

To  defcribe  the  noble,  vivid,  and  honeft  mind 
of  the  honourable  and  abufed  Othi:llo;  violent 
in  his  love,  (low  in  his  fufpicions,  and  terrible  in 
his  revenge,  mud  be  done  invariably  by  every 
MTiter  in  the  fame  language,  for  there  cannot  be 
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two   ways   of  explaining   what   every   body    have 
agreed  upon. 

!-.  <*  i'. 
The  fubtle,  fullen,  nudieJ*villany  of  the  cold 
blooded  I  ago;  infenfiblc  to  honour,  friendfhip, 
and  gratitude;  who  laughs  at  confcience,  fpurns 
at  generofity,  and  wounds  virtue;  and  the  fweeily* 
innocent  Desdemon  A  ;  who,  having  in  the  choice 
pf  her  hufband  given  proof  of  boundlefs  confidence 
and  difintcreftncfi,  and,  therefore,  cannot  conceive 
the  pofibility  in  nature  of  her  being  fufpected,  are 
known  and  acknowledged  for  characters  as  critically 
natural,  and  as  warmly  interefting,  as  they  are 
mafterly  drawn. 

Even  the  fubordinate  characters  are  full  of  in- 
terelt.  The  brave  and  generous  Cassio,- who. little 
-fufpects  any  ill  effects  from  the  confidence  he  un^ 
warily  places  in  an  infidious  villain,  is  made  fub« 
fervient  to  the  malignant  plot 'againll  Othello's 
peace  of  mind;  in  which  RoDtiRico  is  the  plyar^t 
tool  that  his  credulity  and  vanity  completely  fit  hii"i^ 
for;  nor  is  JEmilia.  without  a  confiderable  (hare  of 
confequence  in  the  groupe  ;  for,  without  her,  the 
infamous  purpofes  of  her  diabolical  hufband  would 
not  be  completed,  nor  his  detection  adcomplifiicd. 

In  fliortj  for  truth  of  character,  knowledge  of  hu- 
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man  nafure,intcreft,  gradually  developed  and  greatly 
wrought  up,  that  cominually  varies,  occupies,  and 
attracts,  and  that  leaves  the  mind  fati-sficd,  and  the 
judgment  convinced,  there  never  has  been  among 
all  the  critics  worth  notice  more  than  one  voice 
upon  the.fubject  of,  this  play,  and  the  utmoft  that 
has  been.advaJiC^dr^attall  againft  it  is  the  infraction 
of  the,unities,  which,  it  is  agreed  would  have  been 
fufficiently  remedied  if  the  /fcene  had  been  lain  in 
Cyprus;  for  my  own  part,  and  I  believe  I  am  not 
lingular  in  my  opinion,  as  the  fcene  of  Othello 
and  Desdemon'a  before  the  Senate  contains  in- 
terelb  and  language  which  has  been  the  delight  and 
wonder  of  all  hearers  and  readers,  I  am  very  well 
content  that  the  unities  in  Othello,  broken  as  they 
'  are,  fhould  remain  as  we  find  them  in  Shakes?  ear. 

As  for  the  language;  I  dare  not  tru(l  myfelf 
■with  an  examination  of  it  for  fear  of  getting  into  un- 
warrantable length.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  know  and 
feel  its  merit  mu(l  read  the  whole  play,  for  there  is 
fcarcely  a  paffage  in  it  that  has  not  fome  remarkable 
beauty,  I  fhall  however  be  exeufed,  perhaps,  fur 
noticing  a  few  of  the  mod  admired  fcenes. 

The  fcene  of  the  Senite,  where  Othei  lo  de- 
livers his  round  unvarniflied  tale,  is  for  dechmation 
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one  of  the  finefl  things  in  the  world,  which  might 
eafily  be  proved  by  a  comparifon  with  the  ancients, 
but  that  it  would  be  too  elaborate  for  my  purpofe. 
Thofe  who  wifli  to  make  the  experiment  will  when 
the  lafk  is  accompliflicd  range  on  my  hde;  and  to  go 
to  the  fountain  heajJ,  f  )r  truth,  for  glow,  for  ftrength, 
for  nature,  they  will  not  find  a  caufe  fo  pleaded 
throughout  the  whole  Iliad,  admirable  as  that  poem 
is;  and,  this  admitted,  what  a  glorious  thing  it  would 
have  been  for  literature  had  Shakespear  written 
a»  epic  poem  in  blank  verfe  ! 

Skakespear  in  this  fcene  does  not  blink  thie 
queflion,  he  admits  the  ftrange  improbability  that 

A  maiden  never  bold, 

Of  fpirit  fo  ftill  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 

Bliifhed  at  herfelf— 

Should  full  in  love  with  what  /he  feared  to  look  on. 

Thus  it  is  not  wonderful  Brabantio  fliould 
conceive  that  Othello  had  practifed  witchcraft 
upon  her;  but,  when  with  honefl  unaffected  truth 
he  has  related  that  he  won  her  by  an  artlefs  tale  of 
the  danger  he  had  part  which  fhe  faid  "  was  pitiful, 
"  was  wonderous  pitiful ! "  and  the  Duke  inftantly 
exclaims 

I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too, 
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With  perfect  good  fenfe  he  utters  ihefe  words : 

If  (he  confcfs  that  (he  was  half  tlie  wooer, 
Deftruction  on  my  head  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man. 

But  when  Desdemon  a  in  moft  unqualified  terms 
confefles  that  flie  loves  Othello,  that  "  her  heart 
"  was  fubdued  even  to  the  very  quality  of  her  lord," 
that  "  fhe  faw  Othello's  vifage  in  his  mind,"  and 
that  "  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiants  parts,  flie  con- 
•'  fecrated  her  foul,  and  fortune,"  no  circumftance 
of  objection  remains. 

This,  however,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  to 
follow.  Nothing  can  get  over  a  degree  of  capriciouf- 
nefs  in  the  conduct  of  Desdemon  a,  for  fays  I  ago, 
"  what  delight  can  fhe  have  to  look  upon  the  Devil," 
and  it  is  impofTible  but  a  confcioufnefs  of  a  difparity 
between  them  muft  often  occur  to  Othello;  who, 
though  not  "  eafily  jealous,"  by  "  trifles  light  as  air," 
that  "  are  confirmations  ftrong  as  proofs  of  holy 
"  writ,"  is  at  length  "  perplexed  in  the  extreme." 
A  prefcience  of  all  this  Brabantio  feems  to  have 
had,  when  he  parts  from  them. 

Look  to  her  Moor ;  have  a  quick  eye  to  fee  j 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

Thefc  words  arc  fpoken  in  the  prefcnce  not  only 
VOL.  in,  Y  / 
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of  Othello," IduI  Tago,  wto  afterwards  makes  a 
a  notable  ufe  of  them;  and,  though  Othello 
anfwers 

My  life  upon  her  faith, 

Yet  that  they  fink  into  his  mind,  and  remtin 
latent  there,  till  they  come  in  contact  and  a're 
called  into  action  by  I  acq's  arts  is  evident;  fdr, 
when  lAGO'remarks  that  in-her  not  affecting  "  many 
*'  propofed  matches  of  her  own  clitne,'Complexi6n 
"  and  degree,  whereto  we  fee  in  all  things  nature 
**  tends,  one  may  fmell  in  fuch,  a  will  mofl  rank,  foul 
*'  difproportion,  thoughts  unnatural."  Othello 
after  having  ftruggled  with  his  fufpicions,  exclairtis, 
*'  Why  did  I  marry  ?"  So  that  in  this  play  Shakes- 
pear  has  again  inculcated- that  grand  lefiTon  for  hu- 
man nature,  to  beware  ©f-'imp-ruderice. 

Never  was  any  thing  managed  with  fuch  art  and 
nicety  as  the  circumftances  which  create  the  jealoufy 
ofOTHE-LLO.'  Shakespear  kncw  hc  had  a  noble 
mind  to  overthrow,  and  he  has  managed  it  by  artful, 
gradual,  and  natural  means.  CU^sio  is  pitched 
upon  by  Iago  as  the  principal  tool,  to  whom 
RODERiGQ.and  ./Emilia  arc  fubordinatc. 

Cassio  is  -noble,  generous,  brave,  and  hand- 
fome.     He  was  privy  to  the  loves  of  Othello 
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and  DesdemonAj  and  has  outftept  I  a  go  in  pro- 
motion. Who  then  fo  proper  to  be  the  inftrument 
of  his  intereft,  his  hatred,  and  his  revenge  ?  But 
this  were  not  enough,  if  Roderioo  did  not  pro- 
voke him  to  quarrel,  and  Emilia  to  (leal  the 
handkerchief.  Upon  thefe  confirmed  facts  Iagq 
venture v.to  aflert  others;  till  at  length  the  Moor, 
**  perplexed  i« the  extreme,"  like  "  the  bafe  Ju- 
*'  dean  throws  a  pearl  diwaf  richer  than  all  his 
<V  tribe." 

When  he  fees  Cassio  fleal  away  from  Desde- 
MOM  A,  out  of  confcious  fliame  for  the  fault  that  he 
was  betrayed  into  by  I  a  go,  the  artful  villain  ex- 
claims, *'  I  like  not  that !  "  And  this  firft  rou fes  the 
fufpicions  of  Oehel^o,  who  is  unconfcioufly  from 
that  moment  jealous;  the  quick  progrefs  of  which 
pafTion  he  ftrongly  feels  in  hjs  notice  that  Iagq 
echoes  him. 

By  heaven  he  cchpes  me  I 
As  if  there  was  fome  monftcr  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  (hewn.     Thou  did'ft  mean  fpmething  ) 
I  heard  thee  fay  but  now,  thou  lik'dft  not  that, 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife  5  what  did'ft  not  like  ? 
And,  when  I  told  thee  he  was  of  my  counfel 
In  my  whole  courfc  of  wooing,  thou  cried'ft,  Indeed  ) 
And  did'ft  contract  and  purfe  thy  brow  together 
As  if  thou  had'ft  (hut  up  in  thy  brain 
hoit*^    Some  horrible  conceit. 

Y  y  a 
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How  well,  immediately  afterwards,  does  the 
noble  unfufpecting  nature  of  Othello  burft  forth 
as  he  defcribes  unconfcioufly  both  what  I  ago  is, 
and  what  he  thinks  him  : 

I  know  thou  art  full  of  honefty, 
And  weigl»'ft  thy  words  before  thou  giv'ft  them^reath, 
Therefore  thefe  flops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more; 
For  fuch  things,  in  a  falfe  difloyal  knave, 
Arc  tricks  of  cuftora. 

Iaco  takes  this  very  hint;  and,  left  he  fhould 
be  taken  for  fuch  a  knave,  which  knave  he  is  though 
Othello  cannot  fufpect  him  to  be  fo,  he  fays, 
"  Perhaps  his  thoughts  arc  vile,"  that  "  he  is  vicious 
"  in  his  guefs,"  and  that  "  tis  his  nature's  plague  to 
"  to  fpy  into  abufes,"  therefore  fays  he, 

It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  for  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honefty,  or  wifdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

He  next  to  fhew  hew  tenderly  reputation  ought 
to  be  handled  exclaims, 

Who  fleals  my  purfe  fteals  trafli ;  'tis  fometluRg,  nothing} 
*Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  ilave  to  thoufands  j 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Wrapt  up  in  his  beft  fecuritys  Othello's  good 
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opinion,  he  cautions  him  to  beware  of  jealoufy,  and 
having  at  length  fet  him  upon  the  rack,  appears,  as 
if  put  to  the  torture  hinifelf,  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  his  friendfhip  to  a  reluctant  confefTion  of  what  it 
vas  all  along  his  aim  to  make  Othello  draw  from 
him.  He  then  opens  his  pretended  fufpicions,  hints 
his  doubts  of  Cassio,  bidi  Othello  remember^ 
quoting  Brabantio's  words,  that  Desdemona 
had  deceived  her  father,  marrying  him;  and,  when 
by  thefe  and  other  infidious  arguments,  he  has 
(hook  the  whole  foul  of  the  brave  Moor,  he 
moll  artfully  utters  with  affected  fuiiplicity  and 
compaflion 

I  fee  this  hath  a  little  dafhed  your  fplrits. 

To  which,  his  heart  burfting,  he  anfwers,  with- 
conflrained  coolnefs, 

Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot, 

The  whole  fcene  is  wrought  up  in  the  fame 
ipafterly  manner,  till  I  a  go  has  made  fuch  an  inroad 
to  Othello's  heart  that  it  is  vulnerable  every 
where,  and  trifles  light  as  air  corrode  and  burrow 
in  it.  The  fucceflion  of  circumflances,  that  gra- 
dually heighten  the  plot  from  this  moment,  are  ma- 
nagement itfelf.  Othello  is  confirmed  in  every 
thing  but  the  truth.  I  ago  "  is  a  fellow  of  exceed- 
ing honeflyj"  and  Desdemona's  to  be  "  whilllcd 
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«*  off  and  let  down  the  wind  to  prey  at  fortune.** 
She  comes  and  he  exclaims  that  "  if  fhe  be  falf^ 
"  Heaven  mocks  itfelf !  " 

Next   he  is  on  the   rack   and   vents  his   fury 
againft  I  a  go  who  at  lead  he  thinks  officious. 

What  fenfc  had  I  of  her  ftollen  hours  o^  luff  i 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kifles  on  her  lips  ; 
He  that  is  robbed,  not  knowing  what  is  ftolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  he's  not  robbed  at  all. 

And  again,  in  defpair. 

Oh  now  for  ever 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !  ' 

Then  the  tranfuion  from  defpair  to  extacy. 

Villain  be  Aire  you  prove  my  love  a  whore  I 
Make  me  to  fee  it,  or,  at  lea'ft  to  prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
^    To  hang  a  doubt  on,  or  woe  upon  thy  life. 

In  this  paroxyfm  he  rages  higher  and  higher,  till 
Iago,  knowing  his  right  cue,  undertakes  to'  give 
him  the  proof  he  requires;  and  the  dream,,  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  handkerchief,  work  him  to  fucl^ 
a  pitch  that  againft  Cassio  he  exclaims 

Oh  that  the  flave  had  forty  thoufand  lives ! 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 
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This  calls  up  an  apoftrophe  to  vengeance,  and 
the  conclufion  is  that  I  ago  undertakes  the  death  of 
Cassio,  andp  thello  goes  apart  to  furnifh  himfelf 

.with  fome  fwift  means  of  death 
•  '  Fcfr  the  fair  devil  j 

Previoufly,  however,  conferring  on  Iago  the 
firft  fymptom  of  his  reward  by  making  him  his 
lieutenant. 

4      ...If  we  go  on   to   the    fcene  where   Othello 
f  :taxes^  Desdemona  with  the   lofs  of  her  handker- 
chief*, Ihe  perpetually  reiterating  the  reftoration 


•  This  circumftance  has  been  frequently  attempted  to  be  ri- 
."""^iculcd ;  but  no  man,  in  fenfe  or  reafon,  can  condemn  it ;  for  the 
'  life, Shak-esp EAR  has  made  of  it  is  full  of  art  and  management.  ' 
The  biifinefs  was  apparently  to  make  Desdemona  give  Cas*xo 
fome  prefent,  and  the  merit  lay  in  its  being  a  trifle,  for  any  thing  of 
more  confequence  would  have  brought  on' a  ferious  refutation. 
There  is  an  anecdote  which  has  been  told  in  fupport  of  thofe  who 
are  difpofcd  to  treat  this  circumftance  lightly.  Two  Frenchmen 
were  at  Drury  Lane  to  fee  Barry  in  Othello;  and,  when  he 
fpoke,  in  this  fcene  with  Desdemona,  tlie  following  words  which, 
he  did  moft  admirably, 

There  is  magic  in  the  web  of  it ; 
A  fybil,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
'JUie^un  to  courfe  two  hundrod  compafTes, 
In  her  prophetic  fury  fewed  tlie  work:  ■«    •. 

The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  br-ecd  the  filk  •       ^ 
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oFCassio,  and  he  demanding  his  prefent,  which, 
he  fays,  "  was  given  to  his  mother  by  an  Egyptian 
*'  who  told  her  that,  while  (lie  kept  it,  it  would 
"  make  her  amiable,  and  fubdue  her  hufband  en- 
"  tirely  to  her  love,  but  that,  if  flie  loft  it,  or  made 
"  a  gift  of  it,  his  eye  fliould  hold  her  loathly,"  we 
(hall  ftill  fee  the  fame  art  and  management.  Again, 
in  the  next  fcene  with  I  ago,  where  he  is  wrought 
into  a  frenzy.  After  this  comes  the  fcene  with  Lo- 
co vico  when  he  reads  the  letter  from  Venice, 
which  calls  him  home  and  deputes  Cassio  in  his 
flead,  a  cunning  ftroke  in   the  author,  for  it  gives 


And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which  the  (killful 
Confervcd  of  maidens'  hearts. 

One  of  the  Frenchmen  aflced  the  other  whether  he  could  diT, 
cover  what  had  put  the  actor  in  fiith  an  extacy;  the  other,  who 
juft  underftood  Englifh  enough  to  know  the  circumilancc,  but  not  to 
taflc  the  application,  replied  "  Mais,  mon  Dieu,  Morjieur,  il  aferdue 
"  fon  mouckoir."  *^  Jh,  ha,"  faid  the  other,  with  great  gravity, 
**  ce' ft  bien  Pommage. ^^  Upon  fpectators  as  ignorant  of  the  drift  of 
this  admirable  circumftance  as  thefe  Frenchmen  it  might  be  thrown 
away  ;  but,  had  they  known  for  what  purpofe  it  was  introduced,  they 
would  have  been  forward  to  have  acknewledged  its  propriety  for 
the  happieft  eifccts  on  the  French  theatre  are  all  produced  by  trifles 
light  as  air.  Taking  it,  however,  at  the  beft  for  thefe  cavillers, 
their  anecdote  is  of  very  little  ufc  in  tins  cafe ;  for,  had  it  meant 
nothing  more  than  fimply  the  lofing  the  liandkerchief,  the  excla- 
mation might  have  rtill  been  ftrongly  in  point ;  for,  as  Frenchmen 
all  take  fnntf,  fuel-,  a  lofj  muft  naturally  be  confidered  by  them  as  a 
feriou^  misfortunie,^ 
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Desdemona  a  frefh  opportunity  of  foliciting  their 
reconciliation.  This  he  cannot  bear.  He  ftruggles 
with  the  conflict,  till,  provoked  beyond  his  rca- 
fon,  he  ftrikes  her.  Her  mecknefs,  duty,  and  re- 
fignation,  enrage  him  ftill  more,  and  the  fpeeches 
uttered  in  broken  fentences  where  he  is  Itung  to 
death  at  her  fancied  infidelity,  and  Cassio's  real 
advancement,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  ftrives  to 
keep  down  his  lively  feelings,  leave  him  an  object 
of  aftonifhment  to  the  characters,  of  pity  to  the 
fpectators,  and  of  horror  to  himfelf — —fays  Lo« 

DOVICO 

Is  this  the  noble  nature 
Whom  paffion  could  not  (hake  I 

The  next  fcene  with  Desdemona  is  greatly 

managed.     He  is  now  every  way  wrought  up,  and 

and  it  is  impoflible,   though  his  interview  is   for 

the   purpofe  of   knowing  the   truth,  that   fhe   can 

drefs  it  in  language  to  be  believed,     Emilia  has 

juil  faid 

If  any  wretch  has  put  this  in  your  head. 
Let  heaven  requite  him  with  the  ferpcjit's  curfe 
For,  if  (he  be  not  honeft,  cha(te,  and  true. 
There's  no  man  happy. 

But  'tis  too  late.  What  anfwers  Othello  to  this? 

She  fays  enough ;  yet  (he's  a  (imple  bawd 
That  cannot  fay  as  much, 
VOL,  IIU  2  Z 
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After  this  of  what  avail  can  be  all  the  protcfla- 
tions  of  the  poor  unhappy,  devoted  creature,  ber- 
felf.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  fcenc  fo  warmly 
interefting.  We  know  that  it  is  not  in  rhetoric  to 
move  him,  and  that  the  more  truth  flares  him  in  the 
face,  the  more  the  phantom  that  haunts  him  drcffes 
it  in  the  garb  of  falfehood,  and  yet  we  flatter  our- 
felves  that  he  will  he  undeceived. 

Innocence,  confcioufnefs,  and  rectitude,  weigh 
nothing.  He  deplores  the  falfehood  he  believes, 
and  will  not  fee  the  verity  that  folicits  him.  He  is 
diftracted  at  the  ingenuous  fweetnefs  he  fancies  (he 
puts  on,  and  is  confirmed  in  his  rooted  fufpicions  by 
the  very  courage  with  which  fhe  meets  his  unmerited 
ingratitude;  his  nature  fufFers,  but  a  falfe  pride 
tempts  him  to  falfe  juftice,  and  nothing  can  now 
prevent  her  fate. 

Desdemona's  fcene  with  Mmilia,  and  after- 
wards with  the  inexorable  villain  I  ago,  are  beau- 
tifully tender  and  irrefiftibly  melting.  Her  fweet 
lamentations  are  exquifite.  Iago's  hypocrify  is 
happy,  andiEMiLiA's  quick  refentment  in  which 
Shakespear  has  moft  fortunately  blended  the 
amiable  in  the  virago,  is  truly  the  ebulition  of  an 
honeft,  enraged,  femiuin^  hfeart. 
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She  fays  that  fome  eternal  villain  has  dcvifed  the 
flander,  to  which  I  ago  replies, 

If  any  fuch  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  I 
^MIL.     A  halter  pardon  him  !  and  Hell  gnaw  his  bones  I 
The  Moor's  abufed  by  fome  villainous  knave. 
O,  Heaven  1  that  fuch  companions  thoud'ft  unfold  j 
And  put  in  every  honeft  hand  a  whip, 
To  la(h  the  rafcal  nalced  tiirough  the  world. 

We  are  now  ripe  for  the  cataHrophe,  which,  if 
it  has  any  fault,  is  too  fliocking.  Desdemona's 
ordering  her  wedding  flieets  ;o  be  put  on  the 
bed  is  mournfully  moving,  and  the  labouring  of 
Othello's  fwelling  heart,  while  he  meditates  the 
iDurder,  is  awful  to  aftonifhment,  "  It  is  the  caufe 
«  my  foul,''  I'll  not  flied  her  blood,"  «  yet  fhe 
"  muft  die,"  "  put  out  the  light,"  and  the  con- 
fequent  remarks,  upon  thcfe  broken  phrafes  are 
highly  intereflin^. 

Desdemona's  waking,  her  inviting  Othello 
to  bed,  her  gradual  apprehenfions,  and  at  length 
her  reading  her  fate  in  his  eyes,  which  fhe  fays  are 
fatal  when  they  roll,  are  full  of  dread  and  terror. 
Thefe  fenfations  iiicreafe  as  her  juftification  of  her- 
felf  induces  her  to  call  for  Cass  10  to  undeceive 
him,  for  this  brings  to  the  recollection  of  Othellq 
the  orders  he  had  given  I  ago. 

Des.  What  is  he  dead }  ' 

Z   Z  2 
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Oth.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 

Had  ftomach  for  them  all. 
Dei.  Alas  he  is  betrayed,  and  I  undone. 

Nothing  upon  earth  can  breathe  the  language  of 
an  innocent  and  injured  mind  more  than  this  laft 
line,  but  how  can  the  tortured  foul  of  Othello 
fee  this  ? 

Out  ftrumpet !    weep'ft  thou  for  him  to  my  face  > 

Her  fate  is  now  inevitable ;  his  rage  is  at  its  ut' 
jnoft,  and  the  dreadful  confequence  follows. 

In  the  next  fcene  with  Emilia,  which  is  rc- 
quifite  to  the  detection  of  I  a  go,  a  ftrong  intereft 
is  ftill  kept  up.  The  faithful  creature,  hurt  to  death 
at  the  fcene  before,  is  all  heart;  and  when  Othello 
confeffes  that  I  ago  fet  him  on,  fhe  exclaims 

My  hufband  fay  that  fhe  was  falfe ! 
Oth.  Thy  hulband  honeft,  honeft,  Iago. 
^M.  If  he  fay  fo,  may  his  pernicious  foul 

Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lies  to  the  heart ; 

She  was  too  fond  of  her  moft  filthy  bargain. 

All  the  rhapfody  that  follows  is  equally  warm, 
vivid,  and  forcible.  The  other  characters  are  at- 
tracted by  the  alarm;  the  creduloiis  Moor  is  unde- 
ceived, and  the  detefted  Iaco  doomed  to  the 
torture.  Othello's  death  is  but  too  neceffary, 
and  he  falls  admired,  cenfured,  and  lamented;  or 
in  his  own  better  words  <'  an  honourable  murdeier.'* 
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There  are  yet  two  plays  of  Shakes? ear  to  be 
examined,  The  Temp ejl, -which  appeared  in  1612, 
and  Twelfth  Night,  produced  in  1614.  The  firft 
is  a  frcfh  inftance  of  the  creative  fancy  of  this  in- 
comparable writer,  and  the  other  a  fair  and  moll 
humourous  dcfcription  of  natual  manners. 

perhaps  nothing  can  be  fuperior  to  the  great  di- 
verfity,  extenfive  variety,  the  oppofition  of  in- 
telligent to  vulgar  characters,  aericl  to  earthly,  the 
admirable  judgment,  the  philofophic  grandeur,  atid 
the  ftrong  juftice  that  mark  the  Tevipejl^  or  the 
elegant  nature,  the  true  humour,  the  whimfical 
equivoque,  the  neat  point,  the  irrefiftible  pleafantry 
that  characterize  Twelfth  Night. 

In  the  Tempejl,  the  noble  revenge  of  Prospero, 
the  fallen  ambition  of  Alonzo  and  Antonio, 
and  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  are 
ftrong  circumftances,  and  as  greatly  treated  as  they 
are  poetically  conceived.  The  magic  is  of  that 
kind  which  in  Shakes? ear  wc  are  impelled  to 
call  natural,  and  the  diflinction  between  the  fprite 
Ariel,  and  the  monfter  Caliban,  could  origitia  e 
from  no  other  mind.  Upon  the  whole  there  is  fuch 
a  mixture  of  grandeur,  pathos,  nature,  pleafantry, 
and  interell;  that,  at  the  fame  time  every  curiolity 
is  on  tip  toe,  every  wifli  is  gratified. 
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As  to  the  language;  I  could,  wjth  much  plea* 
fure,  and  widiout  any  difficulty,  get  myfelf  into  the 
fame  fcrape  as  I  did  in  the  examination  of  Othello  ; 
but  I  muft  put  a  curb  on  my  inclination  }  not,  how- 
ever, without  noticing  that  from  this  play  the  critics 
have  very  judicioufiy  felected  the  propereft  fpeech  in 
the  works  of  Shake  spear,  or,  indeed,  in  the  cm-f 
pire  of  letters,  to  ferve  for  his  epitaph  *, 


*  As  I  wi(h  as  much  that"  the  errors  of  Shakespear,  when 
they  apjear  to  be  material,  or  have  generally  been  confidered  fo, 
(hould  meet  inveftigation,  as  to  have  his  beauties,  were  it  poflTible, 
enumerated,  I  thij.k.  it  highly  ncceflTary  to  nptice  here  the  cenfure 
that  has  been  pad  on  his  ignorance  of  nautical  terms,  as  they  are  ap- 
plied in  this  play,  which  cenfure  has  been  played  off  as  unfparingly 
as  ignorantly.  I  agree  that  Drydkm's  fea  terms  are  much  more 
correct,  and  even  more  poetical  than  thofe  of  Shakespear,  and 
whoever  reads  his  vf««wA7/Vt7A/7/?jmuft  acknowledge  thajlieeir^n  ex- 
ceeds in  many  places  the  celebrated  poem  of  the  Shipwreck,  by  Fal- 
coner, not,  however,  without  having  run  himfelf  into  quaintnefs; 
but  navigation  was  a  very  difierent  thing  at  the  time  of  Dryden, 
and  of  Shakkspear.  In  that  interval  we  had  been  tai;ght  in  grca^ 
meafure  nautical  tactics  by  the  Krcnch,  which  again  we  hac  im- 
proved upon,  and  I  very  much  queftion  whether  a  young  pod  captain 
made  at  this  time,  though  .in  every  refpect  an  admirable  feamatt, 
would  be  able  to  defcribe  in  what  manner  fir  Walter  Raleigi^ 
manoeuvred  a  fleet.  If  this  be  true  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
to  detect  inaccuracy  in  mere  techenical  word?,  which  in  every  pro- 
fcffion  are  per}>etually  varying.  We  are  told  that  Shakespear 
talks  of  the  mafter's  whiftle,  although  there  is  a  boatfw;\in  aboard  j 
but  there  is  not  fo  much  impropriety  in  this  upon  examination,  for 
as  there  are  different  grades  in  the  army,  from  the  enfign  to  the 
cjloncl,  aud  the  ferjeant  to  the  major,  fo  there  are  in  tlie  navy,  froai 
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As  for  Twelfth  Night ;  if.  in  the  violent  love  of 


the  midfhipman  to  the  admiral,  and  the  under  mates  of  different 
defcriptions  to  the  mailer ;  and  to  prove  tlic  immediate  connection 
between  the  mafter  and  the  boatfwain,  the  Frerrch  have  no  other 
term  for  boatfwain  but  contre-mailre.  I'hus  the  whiflle  is  etfectively 
the  whilllc  of  the  mafler,  fince  it  is  us  much  ufcd  by  his  command 
as  the  drum  is  by  the  command  of  the  major  when  he  takes  out  the 
battalion ;  and  to  which  we  may  add  that  dilierent  nations  have 
different  modes.  The  veflel  in  qucftion  belonged  to  Naples,  and 
tis  ktiown  that  there  we  find  brigantines,  fchooncrs,  xebecs,  bilanders, 
galliots,  and  others  that  go  in  the  catalogue  for  Ihips,  and  that  they 
have  different  fails  and  confequently  different  officers.  This  ap- 
parent miflake,  therefore,  however  it  might  fhotk  the  ears  of  a 
niidfliipman  of  the  prefent  day,  might  for  ought  we  know  to  the 
contrary  be  both  figuratively  and  literally  right  at  the  time  of 
Shakespear,  for  the  reft  of  his  phrafes,  though  not  fafbionable,  are 
eafily  underftood.  **  Take  in  the  topfail"  is  a  very  good  phrafe,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  wind  encreafes,  and  it  is  a  good  prcpai-atlon  for  "  down 
with  the  topmaft,"  which  is  the  next  word  of  command.  He  might 
to  be  fure  have  faid  which  topfail,  and  which  topmafl,  but  this  is 
mere  cavil ;  for  he  fays  immediately  afterwards,  "  bring  her  to  try 
under  maincourfe."  Now  bring  her  to  try,  the  fituation  being  a 
ftorm,  is  an  admirable  phrafe,  and  under  maincourfe  means  without 
doubt  under  the  mainfail,  for  the  lower  fails  are  the  courfes  ;  and, 
to  prove  that  he  not  only  is  correct,  but  that  he  underftood  pretty 
■well  what  was  to  be  done  with  a  vclTcl  in  fuch  a  fituation,  having 
fet  the  mainfail  after  the  topfail  is  lowered,  the  next  command  is  "lay 
her  a  hold,"  which  is  what  we  undcrrtand  now  to  be  keep  a  good  hokl 
of  the  land;  but  inflantly,  upon  finding  this  difficult,  the  orders  are 
fuddenly  altered  to  "  fet  the  two  courfes,  off  to  fea  again,  lay  her  off." 
confirming  the  fourth  fpcech  in  the  play""  Blow  till  thou  burft  thy 
**  wind  if  room  enough,"  which  by  the  way  is  a  failor's  conflant 
obfervatlon,  and  thcfe  two  courfes  fliew  fhe  was  not  a  fliip  but  fcm: 
velTel  of  two  raafts.   Imii»ediaiely  after  this  manoeuvre,  the  mariners 
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Or  SI  NO  for  Olivia,  her  fudden  attachment  to 
Viola,  the  marriage,  under  the  likenefles  fhe  bears 
to  her  brother  Sebastian,  and  he  to  her,  huddled 
up  with  more  fpeed  than  prudence,  and  at  laft 
Or  SI  no's  willingnefs  to  forego  his  former  paffion 
and  wed  Viola,  we  find  more  perplexity  than  art, 
more  creation  than  nature;  we  are  abundantly  re- 
compenfed  by  fome  of  the  fineft  ftrokes  of  humour 
the  ftage  has  produced  in  the  fcenes  between  fir 
Toby,  fir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  and  the  reft. 

The  trick  played  by  this  fet  upon  Malvolio  is 
moft  happily  comic  ;  and,  though  perfectly  natural, 
is  fo  fingularly  whimfical,  that  Shakespear  himfelf 
is  conftraincd  to  make  Fabian  fay,  *'  If  this  were 
"  played  upon  a  ftage  now,  I  would  condemn  it  as 
"  an  impoflible  fiction." 

The  language  of  Twelfth  Night  is  full  of  beauty 

cry  "  All's  loft,"  and  the  fhip  inftantly  finks,  and  thus  fhe  is  clearly 
broached  to,  or  brought  by  the  Ice,  the  violence  of  the  ftorm  having 
rendered  all  their  endeavours  to  fave  her  impracticable ;  fo  that  if 
Shakespear  did  not  know  how  to  fink  a  ih\p fecuKdem  arum, 
chance  did  a  great  deal  for  him  in  this  regular  and  probable  progrefs. 
Moft  of  the  Cuvil  againft  Shakespear  having  arifen  from  his  ufe  ©f 
phrafes  which  have  become  obfolete,  and  fea  phrafes  being  more 
likely  than  any  others  to  become  fo  in  confequence  of  their  perpetual 
corruption  through  an  intercourfe  with  all  nations,  let  us  good  na- 
turedly  allow  him  a  little  judgment  of  this  fubject  who  knew  fa 
incomparably  every  other. 
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judgment,  and  maturity ;  and  we  are  taught  by  it 
to  regret  the  prodigious  literary  trcafure  which 
would  have  been  the  further  boad  of  this  kingdom 
had  Shakespf.ar  been  bleft  with  longer  life, 
and  continued  to  labour  for  the  advantage  and 
amufement  of  mankind.  The  fpeech,  "  She  never 
•'  told  her  love,"  Sec.  is  in  every  body's  mouth, 
and  many  other  admirable  paffages  art  all  well 
remembered. 

With  this  play,  which  finifhed  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  Shakespear,  I  have  brought  up  my  ac- 
count of  that  affemblage  of  dramatic  talents  that 
ornamented  the  reign  of  James  the  firft;  an  era,not- 
withftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  it,  which 
certainly  has  no  parallel,  and  when  we  take  in  the 
confideration  of  the  fhort  time  the  theatre  had  eman- 
cipated from  the  rudeft  barbarifm  and  arrived  to 
a  degree  of  perfection  it  never  knew  before  through- 
out the  world,  and  which  I  am  afraid  it  will  never 
know  again;  and^  alfo  that  this  perfection  was  folely 
and  entirely  owing  to  Shakespear,  the  proud  con- 
clufion  for  the  honour  of  this  country  is  too  decided 
to  need  an  obfervation  *. 


•  When  I  come  to  examine  the  wits  of  Charles  the  fecond,  I 
(hall  fulfil  an  unwilling  duty  by  fhewing  how  unjuftly  Shakespear 
and  his  cotemporaries  are  afperfed  to  fet  off  the  drajnatic  waitings  of 
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In  fhort,  though  there  arc  many  faults  which  at- 
tach to  every  writer  of  that  time,  thefe  are  faults  mag- 
nified by  a  comparifon  with  Shakespear's  more 
refplendant  abilities.  More  dramatic  poets  wrote 
then  and  their  various  perfections  were  more  univer- 
fally  felt  than  fmce,  but  they  were  planets  and  their 
fatelites,  to  which  Shakespear  was  the  fun.  Jo^nsok 
wrote  for  the  learned,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
for  the  fafliionablc,  Massinger  for  the  elegant, 
but  Shakespear  wrote  for  all  the  world.. 


that  time,  when  general  poetry  had  certainly  advanced  into  ^eat 
reputation,  but  dramatic  poetry  had  proportionably  fallen  oif. 
Dryden,  who  in  this  inftance  loft  fight  of  all  candour  and  liberality, 
caluminated  what  he  could  not  equal ;  for  he  was  hardly  ever  great 
without  rhime,  which,  however  it  might  have  been  agreeable  to 
Charles  the  fecond,  who  was  jud  arrived  from  France,  and  rapt 
up  in  CoRNEiLLE,  and  the  reft,,  is  not  the  language  of  nature  ;  and 
this  proves  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  poet,  aud  another  thing  to  be 
i  dramatic  poet. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

PLAYHOUSES  AND  ACTORS. 

-J    J'      -  t. 

I  HAVE  fliewn  that  about  feventy  plays  were  pro- 
diu:ed  in  the  interval  between  1589  and  1603. 
t'rpm  that  time  to  the  death  of  James  the  Hi  ft,  a 
period  of  twenty  two  years,  there  we r6  probably 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  pieces  brought  out 
which  were  acknowledged  by  their  authors,  and 
about  thirty,  of  which  the  authors  were  concealed, 
indeed  we  have  accounts  of  a  larger  number  but  I 
think  the  remainder,  amounting  to  about  twenty-five, 
were  performed  between  the  death  of  James  and 
the  commencement  of  the  troubles  of  Charles 
the  firft. 

We  may,  however,   fet   down    fairly  that  ten 

plays,  on  an  average,  befides  two,  or  perhaps  three 

mafques,  in  k  year,  during  that  period,  were  pre- 

fented  to  the  public,  and  this  induces  us  fully  to 

believe  that  theatres  multiplied  very  fail  owing  to 

the  various  contentions  of  fo  many  authors;   but  it 
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is"  nof,  therefore,  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they 
had  all  regular  companies,  or  that  plays  were  acted 
in  them  all  at  one  time ;  but  rather  that  they  were 
fome  of  them  fubordinate  to  the  reft,  or  that  the 
companies  of  performers  fhifted  about  occafionally 
to  them,  as  it  might  from  various  caufcs  fuit  their 
convenience, 

We  hear  of  no  regular  licence,  under  the  Privy 
Seal,  to  any  perfon  or  fet  of  perfons  except  that 
granted  in  the  firft  year  of  James,  to  Shakespear, 
Fletcher,  Burbage,  Hemmincs,  Condel,  and 
others,  and  as  this  authorized  them  not  only  to  ex- 
ftibit  plays  at  their  ufual  houfe  the  Globe,  on  the 
Bank  Side,  but  wherever  elfe  they  thought  proper, 
it  is  pofTible,  for  they  were  not  then  encumbered 
with  fcenes,  that  they  might  perform  at  different 
places  (6r  the  better  accommodation  of  ihofe  who 
lived  in  the  vicinities  of  the  refpectives  theatres. 

We  know  that  Shakespear's  company  occu- 
pied the  Globe  and  Blackfriers,  and  alio  a  winter 
and  fummcr  houfe,  at  either  of  which  when  they  per- 
formed they  were  called  the  King's  Servants,  fo  that 
here  are  four  houfes  belonging  to  one  concern. 
The  company  at  the  Phoenix  in  Drury  Lane,  were 
called  the  Queen's  Servants,  and  the  private  theatre 
in  Salifbury  Court,  were  called  the  Prince's  Servants; 
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but  there  is  nothing  that  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
who  the  actors  were  that  made  up  thefe  two  com- 
panies, whereas  ahnofl  the  whole  of  Shakespear's 
company  are  not  only  known  by  name  but  we  have 
already  (een  a  good  deal  of  their  refpcctive  merits. 

Thefe  fix  theatres,  the  Red  Bull,  in  St.  John's 
Street,  and  the  Fortune,  near  White  Crofs  Street, 
feem  to  have  attracted  the  principal  notice  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  fpeaking;  the  firfl  being  ap- 
propriated for  the  reception  of  genteel  companies, 
and  the  latter  for  citizens  and  the  inferior  defcrip- 
tion  of  perfons.  It  is  poflTible  the  Curtain,  and  the 
Theatre,  which  had  been  built  a  great  many  years 
before,  were  at  this  time  fliut  up,  and  what  induces 
us  to  believe  this  is,  that  Alleyn,  when  he  became 
manager  of  the  Fortune,  was  obliged  to  take  it  down 
and  rebuild  it;  at  which  time  he  is  faid  to  have  dif- 
covered  that  treafure  with  which  he  erected  and  en- 
dowed Dulwich  Hofpital. 

This  ridiculous  report  has  been  credited  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  it  is  not  eafy,  in  any  rational 
way,  to  account  for  Ai. leyn's  having  amafled  the 
very  large  riches  he  is  faid  to  have  poffefled,  which 
had  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  eight  hun- 
dred a  year, the  endowment  of  Dulwich,  would  have 
been  at  that  time  an  iaimcnfe  fortune  for  a  perfon 
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in  his  fituation.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent actor,  and  to  have  been  very  fuccersful;  but 
who  was  at  that  time  fo  rucccr>fulas  Shakespeak  ? 
and  yet  he  died  in  no  (late,  though  the  world  fab- 
fcribes  to  his  prudence,  to  keep  his  family  above 
mediocrity,  much  lefs  to  baild  and  endow  an 
hofpital. 

Alleyn's  fortune  no  doubt  proceeded  partly 
from  marrying  three  uives,  each  of  v. horn  brought 
a  handfome  portion,  partly  from  the  luccefti  of  his 
theatre,  partly  from  his  being  keeper  of  the  king's 
wild  beads  and  raafter  of  the  Royal  Bear  Garden,, 
and  partly  from  his  being  a  mod  rigid  and  pcnarious 
cconomift,  which  character  he  fo  (Iriciiy  enjoined 
hinrfelf  that  he  was  the  firft  penfioner  in  his  ow^ 
charity;  probably  in  imitation  of  Rah  ere,  who 
founded,  as  we  have  feen,  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory, 
in  which  he  became  the  firfl  piior*. 


•  However  Alleyn  procured  his  fortune,  and  whatever  were 
his  niotive  for  building  his  hofpital,  he  deferves  for  ever  the  thiinks 
of  his  own  fraierjilty  for  perpetuating  a  trait  that  reflectb  the  higlieft 
honour  on  that  profedion  which  fools  only  have  confidered  as  dif- 
honourable.  His  influence  muft  have  been  very  great ;  for  he  ob- 
tained hberty  to  endow  Km,  charity,  notwitliftiinding  the  rcprclisn- 
tat  on  of  the<;,reat  Chancellor  Bacon,  who  wrote  upon  this  occafion 
the  following  letter  to  the  rraiquis  of  Buckikgijam. 

**  I  now  vvTite  to  jrive  the  king  an  account  of  a  patent  I  have 
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The  Fortune  Theatre  did  very  well  but  it  was 
only  frequci^ted,  as  we  have  ^ca^i  by  thofe  who 
could  afford  to  pay  low  prices ;  and.  in  other  refpects, 
could  not  be  in  fuch  repute  as  thofe  places  over 
which  Shakkspk  AR  presided  ;  for  none  of  the  plays 
in  great  eflimation  were  brought  out  there  but  on 
the  contrary  they  were  all  performed  either  at  the 
Globe,  or  Blackfricrs,  or  at  the  Fhccnix,  and  as  we 
hear  very  Utile  oF  any  of  the  other  theatres  by 
which  wc  can  defcribe  their  fuccefs  and  ihe  nature 


*'  flayed  at  the  feal :  it  is  of  Icence  to  give  in  mortmain  eight  hun- 
*'  died  pound  l;md,  though  it  be  of  tenure  in  chief,  to  Allen 
••  that  was  ii  phiyer,  for  an  hofpital.  1  like  well  that  Alleh 
*'  playeth  the  laft  act  of  his  life  fo  well ;  but  if  his  majefly  giv« 
"  away  thus  to  amortize  his  tenures,  his  court  of  wards  will  deciv  ; 
**  which  I  had  well  hoped  fliould  improve.  But  tliat  wjiich  mcvetj 
•*  mc  chiefly,  is  that  his  majefly  now  lately  did  abfolutely  dipny  fir 
•*  Henry  Savit.e  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and  fir  EnwARn 
•*  Sandys  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to  the  perpetuatitit';  of  two 
*•  lectures,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  other  in  Cambridgf,  foun- 
*•  dations  of  fingular  honour  to  liis  majefty,  and  of  which  there  is 
•'  great  want ;  whereas  hofpitals  abound,  and  beyj^ars  abound 
**  never  a  whit  ihe  lefs.  If  his  m-.tjefly  do  like  to  pafs  the  book  at 
*'  all,  yet  if  he  would  be  pleafed  to  abridge  the  eight  hundred 
**  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds,  and  then  give  way  to  the  other 
«*  two  books  for  the  univerfity,  it  were  a  princely  work;  and  I 
**  would  make  an  humble  fuit  to  the  king,  and  defireyour  lorJfiilp 
**  to  join  it,  that  it  might  be  fo." 

Thefe  rcafons  were  certainly  very  cojrent ;  but  hertfrrlved  orders, 
neverthelefs,  to  affix  the  great  feal  to  the  patent,  and  Alleyn  laid 
the  firft  ftone  of  his  hofpital  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  id^. 
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of  their  entertainments  by  any  eftabliflied  criterion, 
I  do  not  think  it  improbable,  if  they  were  not  ufed 
occafionally  by  the  eftabhfhed  company,  that  they 
•were  either  appropriated  to  the  acting  of  plays  for 
the  amufement  of  noblemen  who  kept  their  re- 
fpective  actors,  or  elfe  their  araufements  confided 
like  Sadler's  Wells  of  fomething  inferior  to  thofe  of 
the  regular  theatres,  efpecially  as  Mafques  were  i'o 
much  the  fafliion  in  thofe  times. 

This  is,  however,  mere  conjecture,  and  we  have 
one  proof,  a  ftrangc  one  to  be  fure,  that  regular 
plays  were  acted  at  the  Fortune  at  lead ;  for  wc 
arc  folemnly  told  that  Alleyn  "performing  a 
"  Daemon  with  fix  others,  in  one  of  Shakespear's 
"  plays,  was  in  the  midll  of  the  play  furprized  by 
•'  an  apparation  of  the  Devil  ;  this  fo  worked  upon. 
"  his  fancy  that  he  made  a  vow  which  he  per- 
*'  formed  by  building  Dulwich  Hofpital*/ 

♦  There  is  fomething  very  curious  in  this  anecdote.  Why  the 
Devil,  who  is  not  in  general  fiippofcd  to  be  a  very  charitable  cha- 
racter, (liould  be  fo  anxious  to  frighten  a  man  into  builc'ing  an 
liofpital  is  not  very  eafy  to  be  underftood.  Why  he  Ihould  parti- 
cularly pitch  v'-pon  Allevn  for  this  philanthropic  purpofe  is  alto- 
gether as  extr;iordinary ;  but  it  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  that  their 
devil  Jhould  have  fo  left  them  in  the  lurch  as  not  to  have  fuggefted 
a  more  probable  vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  this  fact ;  for 
throughout  all  the  great  and  imbounded  variety  in  the  works  of 
Shakespfar  there  is  not  a  fxngle  play  in  which  wc  find  feven 
daiKinii   devils. 
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However  all  this  may  have  been,  Alleym 
feems  to  have  challenged  and  received  the  higheft 
refpect  from  all  ranks.  He  was  indeed  the  Ros- 
cius  of  his  time,  for,  fays  Fuller,  "he  was  a. 
"  youth  of  excellent  capacity,  a  chearful  temper, 
"  a  tenacious  memory,  a  fweet  elocution,  and,  in 
*'  his  perfon,  of  a  (lately  port  and  afpect." 

Fuller  however,  with  that  vulgar  contempt, 
and  ignorant  prejudice,  with  which  the  profcflion  of 
of  an  actor  is  too  often  treated,  congratulates  Al- 
leyn's  father  on  having  withheld  from  him  a  li- 
beral education,  which  he  thinks  would  only  have 
fitted  him  for  a  more  ferious  courfe  of  life.  By 
which,  if  Alley N  had  the  extraordinary  talents  we 
are  taught  to  allow  him,  he  without  intention  pays 
him  a  compliment,  for  it  is  fometimes  better  that 
nature  fliould  furnifli  an  education  than  the  fchools; 
but  if  he  would  intimate  that  the  inftruction  pro- 
mulgated  from  the  ftage  is  fo  fuperficial  and  imma- 
terial as  to  require  only  flender  and  uninformed  ta- 
lents, every  man  of  liberal  intelligence  muft  hold 
his  opinion  in  fovereign  contempt. 

Heywood    compares   Alleyn  to    Proteus 
for  change,  and  to  Roscius  for  eloquence.     He  is 
faid  to  have  performed  originally  the  principal  cha- 
VOL.  in,  B  b  b 
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racters  in  Shakes?  ear's  and  Jon  son's  plays; 
but  wx  have  never  been  told  what  thofe  cha- 
racters  vere,  and  indeed  the  fact  does  not  feem 
to  be  confirmed,  at  leafl  as  to  his  having  performed 
them  originally,  for  not  one  of  thofe  plays  came 
out  at  his  theatre ;  and,  as  we  have  plenty  of  cor- 
roboration that  BuRBAGEwas  the  original  Richard 
the  third,  Low  in  the  firft  Hamlet,  and  other  facts 
of  the  fame  complexion,  there  is  fuffiencient  reafon 
to  believe  that  Alleyn's  performance  of  Shakes- 
pear's,  and  Jon  son's  characters  was  at  fecond 
hand.  He  was,  however,  greatly  extolled,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  his  merit  was  very  con- 
fidcrable,  even  though  it  is  but  fair  to  conceive  that 
the  talents  of  the  actor  might  be  magnified  by  being 
feen  through  the  munificence  of  the  man*. 


•  JONSON  was  the  conHant  panegyrift  of  ALLEYK  ;  and,  what  hi 
very  extraordinary,  we  have  no  inftance  upon  record  of  his  havirjg 
quarrelled  with  him.  The  following  epigram  has  been  frequently 
quoted,  where  Ben,  however,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  two  laft  lines, 
in  his  diftintereftednefs,  feem  to  have  introduced  an  Iricifm,  AU 
for  you  and  a  little  for  myfelf  honey. 

If  Rome  fo  great,  and  in  her  wlfeft  age, 
Fcar'd  not  to  boaft  the  glories  of  her  ftage, 
A  flcilful  RosCius  and  great  ^sop,  men, 
"Yet  crown''d  with  honours,  as  with  riches  then, 
Who  had  no  lefs  a  trumpet  to  their  name, 
Than  Cicero,  whofe  very  breath  was  fame : 
How  can  fo  great  example  die  in  me, 
That,  Alleyn,  I  (hould  paufc  to  publifli  thee  i 
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As  it  will  fhortly  be  very  material  to  take  up  this 
fubject  again,  and  purfue  it  to  the  relloration,  to 
which  period,  or  very  near  it,  moft  of  the  celebrated 
actors  at  the  time  of  Shakespear  lived,  an  ac- 
count of  whom  will  then  make  a  very  interefting 
feature  in  the  theatrical  hiftory  of  this  country,  I 
(hall  for  the  prefenl  drop  the  ftage  itfclf  to  examine, 
in  a  fummary  manner,  the  ftate  of  thofe  arts  which 
are  calculated  to  lend  it  collateral  affiftance. 

Who,  both  their  graces,  \n  thyfelf  haft  more 
Outftrip'd,  than  they  did  all  who  went  before  : 
And  prefent  worth,  in  all  doft  fo  contract. 
As  others  fpake,  but  only  thou  doft  act ; 
Wear  tliis  renown :  'tis  juft  that  who  did  give 
§0  many  poets  life,  by  one  ftiould  live. 

9  b  b  $ 
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CHAP.  X. 

CLOSE  OF  JAMES  THE  FIRST.. 


Though  the  arts,  from  the  clofe  of  Henry  the 
eighth's  reign,  had  been  making  a  progrefs  towards 
perfection  j  though  every  encoaragement  was  given 
to  genius  and  talents  by  Elizabeth,  and  to  the 
beft  pofTible  purpofe  and  effect,  as  we  have  feen; 
yet  when  the  kingdom  loft  her  energy  in  ruhng, 
many  purfuits  of  ingenuity  relaxed. 

James,  from  principle  and  the  prejudice  of 
education,  confidered  his  right  to  rule  as  tranfmitted 
from  heaven;  and,  under  this  abufe  of  the  idea  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  which  is  a  beautiful  fact 
taken  in  its  right  fenle,  he  confidered  himfelf  as  in- 
fallible as  a  Pope,  and  thus  throughout  his  whole 
reign  there  were  conftant  ftruggles  between  the  pri- 
veleges  of  the  people,  and  the  prerogative  of  the 
king. 

The  Proteftant  religion  having  drawn  afide  that 
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veil  oF  fuperftition  in  which  mens  minds  had  been 
entangled,  and  inveloped,  the  people  began  to  think 
for  ihemlelves;  and,  though  they  were  willing  to  al- 
low every  honour  and  rcfpect  due  to  the  chief  ma- 
gillratc  that  had  by  legitimate  right  been  permitted 
to  rule  over  them,  yet  they  fcouted  the  idea  of  his 
being  next  to  a  lac  red  miffionary,  and  heaven's 
vicegerent. 

This  was  completely  owing  to  the  folly  of  their 
ruler.  They  never  dreamt  of  this  with  Eliza- 
beth; their  obedience  to  her,  though  infifted  on, 
was  neither  exacted,  nor  enforced;  it  was  neceflary 
reprefentation  on  her  fide,  and  wholefome  compli- 
ance on  the  theirs.  Thus  her  reign  being  conducted 
with  equal  wifdora  and  refolution,  became  admired 
and  popular,  and  (he  was  permitted  to  poffefs  pre- 
rogative to  its  utmoft  ftretchj  becaufeflie  was  not 
fo  unwife  as  to  let  it  trench  on  the  privclegesof  the 
people. 

In  this  critical  juncture,  when  it  required  in  a 
fovcreign  ftrong  determination  on  one  fide,  and 
ftrict  impartiality  on  the  other,  nothing  could  be  fo 
diflRcult  as  to  reign  in  England  without  great, 
flrenuous,  and  decided  talents.  Thefe  James  un- 
fortunately did  not  poffefs;  he  did  not  even  know 
the  character  of  the  people  whom  he  came  to  go. 
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yern;  and,   feeing  this,  they  were  determined   to 
kno\y  themfclves,  and  create  their  own  refpurccs. 

This  inflanily  cleft  the  kingdom  in  two,  and  pri- 
velegc,  and  prerogative,  which,  like  ihe  right  band 
and  the  left  were  formed  for  the  afllft^ure  of  each 
pther,  became  the  fignal  of  fo  much  t  liiira  and  dif- 
union  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  every  moafurc 
during  this  reign,  in  which  was  conceived  the  no- 
torious gunpowder  plot,  in  which  the  upright 
OvERBURV  was  poifoned,  in  which  tht  gal'ani  Ra- 
leigh was  unjqftly  executed,  and  in  v\hich  the 
great  Bacon  was  cafhiered  for  bribery.  Ads  (ome 
act  of  preparation  for  erecting  the  Icaffbld  wheic  tlie 
unfortunate  Charles  loft  his  head. 

Every  period,  in  which  a  kingdom  is  involved 
in  difquiet  and  turbulence,  is  naturally  unfavourable 
to  the  arts,  and  the  monarch  who  neglects  the  for- 
tunes of  wife  and  noble  counfellors,  ^ccullomed 
under  his  predcceffors  to  deferve,  by  great  and  able 
conduct,  the  affection  and  countenance  of  their 
fellow  fubjects,  will  never  be  looked  up  to  as  the 
patron  of  the  ingenious,  and  the  enlightened. 

James  felected  his  favourites  from  low  fitua- 
ti5ns.  They  Were  weak,  ignorant,  and  illiterate, 
and  poirefTcd  minds  congenial  to  his  own.     Thefe 
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men  were  employed  to  execute  racafures  and  con- 
diici  expeditions  of  which  they  were  incapable. 
Such  were  ill  calculated  to  encourage  merit,  and 
thus  it  happened  tiiat  the  reft  of  Europe,  in  general 
literature,  and  in  many   of  the  arts  infinite  tuitdript 

En  CLAN  D. 

It  cannot  however  be  faid  that  they  laid  more 
than  dormont.  Study  was  preparing  them  for  that 
celebrity  which  patronage  was  afterwards  to  con- 
firm. In  the  mean  time  general  poetry  waited  for 
Cowley  and  Milton,  and  painting  for  Rubins 
and  Vandyke;  mulic  and  dramatic  poetry  were 
neverthelefs  in  full  reputation;  and  this  was  owing 
to  the  gallantry  introduced  at  court  by  the  king's 
favourites. 

The  court  of  James  was  full  of  every  fpecies 
of  dramatic  recreation;  an  indulgence  the  people 
were  willing  enough  to  take  advantage  of;  who, 
while  JoNSON,  invading  Daniel's  province,  pro- 
vided thofe  fuperficial  entertainmenis  at  court  un- 
der the  title  of  Mafques,  the  principal  merit  of 
which  was  owing  to  the  ingenuity  of  Inigo  Jones, 
followed  the  more  rational  purfuits  of  receiving  in- 
inftruction  and  amurcmcnt  from  the  labours  of 
SuAKESPEAR,  and  thofe  admirable  poets  wholi* 
merits  we  have  already  examined. 
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Thefe  mafques,  however,  were  particalarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  caufe  of  mufic,  which,  being  thus 
unreflraincd  received,  very  faft,  particular  counte- 
nance and  protection.  The  great  Camden,  whofe 
mandate  the  fchools  of  every  defcription  were  glad 
cnougli  to  obey,  had  from  his  infancy  made  mulic 
his  favourite  ftudy,  for  he  was  originally  a  choirifter 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Camden,  thus  partial  to  mufic,  and  determined 
to  give  it  every  advantage  in  his  power  made  a  re- 
foluiion  to  revive  a  lecturefliip  at  Ox  for  d  that  had 
been  founded  by  Al^^red.  For  this  purpofe  he 
fent  a  mufical  friend,  of  the  name  of  Heyther, 
with  the  deed  of  endowment;  for  which  he  had  ob- 
tained permilTion  to  doctor  Piers,  who  was  then 
Vice  Chancellor,  and  who  was  fo  pleafed  with  the 
circum (lance,  as  well  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
obliging  Camden,  that  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
Docor  in  Mufic  for  Heyther,  and  Orlando 
Gibbons  ;  who  were  both  created  by  that  title  on 
the  eigthteenth  of  May,  1622*. 


•  The  writers  in  general  alTert  that  Gibbons  never  took  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  in  Mufic ;  but  the  following  letter  from  doctor 
PiEKs,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  to  Camden,  will  (hew  that  they  are 
completely  miftaken. 

"  Worthy  Sir, 
*♦  The  univerfity  returns  her  humble  thanks  to  you  with  this  letter, 
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Befidcs  thefe  advantages,  which  mufic  boaftcd 
from  the  confequence  aiid  the  merit  of  its  profeffors, 
it  had  every  poffible  encouragement  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  great,  and  the  protection  of  the  king, 
whofe  children  were  all  inftructed  in  that  art  by  the 
ableft  mafters.  Prince  Charles  was  a  fcholar  of 
CoPERARio,  of  whom  he  learnt  the  viol  da  gambo*. 


**  We  pray  for  your  health  and  long  life,  that  you  may  fee  the  fruits 
**  of  your  bounty.  We  have  made  Mr.  Heyther  a  doctor  in  mufic  ; 
*'  fo  that  now  he  is  no  more  mafter,  but  Doctor  Heyther  ;  the  like 
"honour  for  your  fake  we  have  conferred  upon  Mr.  Orlando 
**  Gibbons,  and  made  him  a  doctor  too,  to  accompany  Dr.  Hey. 
*'  THER.  We  have  paid  Mr.  Dr.  Heyther's  charges  for  his  jour- 
*'  ney,  and  likewife  have  given  him  the  Oxford  courtefie,  a  pair  of 
**  gloves  for  himfelf,  and  another  for  his  wife.  Your  honour  is  far 
*'  above  all  thefe  things.  And  fo  defiring  the  continuance  of  your 
**  loving  favour  to  the  univerfity,  and  to  me  your  lervant,  I  take 
*'  my  leave. 
'*  OxoN,  iSMay,  Yours  ever  to  be  commanded, 

1622.  *' William  Piers.*' 

•  Playford  fpeaks  asfollowsof  the  mufical  tafte  of  Charles. 
<'  Nor  was  his  late  facred  majefty  and  blefled  martyr  king  Charles 
*'  the  firft,  behind  any  of  his  predecefibrs  in  the  love  and  promotion 
*«  of  this  fcience,  efpecially  in  the  fervice  of  Almighty  God,  and 
**  with  much  zeal  he  would  hear  reverently  performed,  and  often 
*•  appointed  the  fervice  and  anthems  himfelf,  efpecially  that  fharp 
*•  fervice  compofed  by  Dr.  William  Child,  being  by  his  know- 
*'  ledge  in  mufic  a  competent  judge  therein  ;  and  would  play  his 
*•  part  exactly  well  on  the  bafs-violl,  efpecially  of  thofe  incomparable 
*'  fancies  of  Mr,  Coperario  to  the  organ." 
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Prince  Henry  alfo  learnt  mufic,  and  was  a  warrrt 
patron  of  muficians.  He  had  fifteen  muficians  on 
his  houfehold  eftabU{hment,  among  whom  were 
doctor  Bull,  Cutting*,  the  famous  lutenift# 
JoNESjand  Ancelo. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  facrcd  mufic 
was  fo  much  encouraged  at  that  time'as  familiar  and 
light  airs,  particularly  fuch  as  promoted  dancing ; 
an  amufement  in  which  James  fo  delighted  that  he 
was  more  anxious  for  his  children  to  learn  it  than 
any  thing  in  the  world.  There  is  extant  a  letter  to 
his  fons  where  he  enjoins  them  to  keep  up  their 
dancing,  even  though  they  fhould  be  obliged  to 
whiftle  and  fing  to  one  another  for  mufic. 

This  tafle,  however,  did  fervicc  to  the  caufe  of 


•  A  good  player  on  the  lute  was  at  that  time  coufidered  as  a 
great  acquifition.  The  fame  of  Cuttimc  readied  to  the  ears  of 
Christian  the  fourth,  king  of  Denmark ;  who,  having  been  forfaken 
by  Doui.AND  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  court  after  hearing  hirji 
in  England,  felt  himfelf  fo  difgraced  at  being  without  a  good  lutenift 
that  he  entreated  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  in  whofe  fervice  Cut. 
TING  was,  before  he  was  retained  by  Henry,  to  fpare  him  that 
celebrated  performer.  There  were  fome  letters,  which  are  among 
the  Karleian  collection,  that  pafTed  upon  the  occafion ;  and,  after  a 
great  deal  of  ceremony  and  confultation,  the  lute  player  went  to  fill 
up  this  chafm  in  Christian's  court.  He,  h«wev«r,  liked  the 
fituation  no  better  than  Douland  had;  for,  in  a  very  few  years 
afterwards,  we  find  him  in  the  fervice  of  Prince  Hemhy, 
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mufic,  far  it  acjcuftomed  the  ear  to  familiar  melody, 
that  required  only  to  be  methodized  by  Lawes 
a«d  PuRCELLto  ftamp  it  with  that  character  which 
'is  known  by  the  term  true  Englifh  mulicj  a  fpecies 
oF  found  that  fo  effects  the  mind,  and  fo  appeals 
to  the  heart,  (iiat  the  meanefl:  hearer,  with  feeling 
and  fcnhbiiity,  will  be  as  capable  of  tafting  its 
beauty  and  deciding  <upon  its  merit  as  the  moll 
learned  critic. 

By  thefe  means  public  amufements  became  a 
matteV  of  fingular  confequence.  The  people  tired 
of  fruitlefs  controverfy,  were  glad  enough  to  tafto 
fo  rational  a  relaxation  as  the^ theatre  afforded  them; 
and  James,  by  Ihcws  and  fpectacles,  hugged  him^ 
felf  under  an  idea  that  he  was  hiding  his  own  frivo- 
lous folly,  ingratiating  himfelf  with  his  nobles,  an4 
throwing  out  a  tub  to  the  popular  whale. 

Thus  animofity  and  mutual  recrimination  were 
laughed  off  and  forgotten,  through  the  medium  of 
a  comedy  or  a  mafque  ;  and,  while  the  people  con- 
tented themfelves  with  adopting  modell  yet  manly 
means  \o  fupport  their  own  privileges,  the  court 
was  fq  full  of  fantaftic  fporis  and  romantic  diverfions 
that  it  at  length  actually  became  like  an  enchanted 
taRle,  whence  Charles,  as  a  knight,  and  Buck- 
c  c  c  2 
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INGHAM*,  as  his  fquire,  fallied  forth  to  gain  the 
affections  of  a  Princcfs  at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  but 
Charles  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  Princefs 
Hen  rietta  of  France,  whom  he  afterwards  mar- 
ried, and  who  did  fomuch  injury  to  this  country  by 
indilling  the  principles  of  popery  into  her  children 
they  overturned  their  whole  fcherne  and  came  home 
in  difgrace. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  imbecility  of  the  king  of 
England  was  at  lead  matched  by  that  of  the  king 
of  France.  The  great  Henry  had  fcarcely  been 
affaffinated  by  Raviliac  t — which  murder,  in  the 


•  TMs  was  the  famous  Buckingham  whe  was  afterwards  aflaf- 
finated  by  Felton.  His  conduct  in  Spain  was  ftark  madnefs;  and 
if  he  had  wifhed  to  create  the  eternal  enmity  of  that  nation  to  his 
royal  mafter,  he  could  not  have  managed  it  more  adroitly.  Be- 
fides  adventures,  intrigues,  ferenades,  duels,  and  every  other  infult 
likely  to  exafperate  fo  jealous  and  fo  grave  a  people,  nothing  could 
fatisfy  him  but  making  open  love  to  the  duchefs  of  Olivarez, 
and  affronting  her  hufband.  The  match  was  in  confeqnence  broken 
off,  and  it  was  a  great  proof  of  the  good  fcnfe  and  moderation  of  the 
SpaniHi  court  that  they  required  no  ferious  retribution.  ' 

+  Tue  conduct  of  Daubigny  feems  to  have  been  very  doubtful 
in  this  bufincfs;  who,  when  confronted  by  Raviliac  denied  hav- 
ing had  any  converfation  with  him.  Indeed  it  appears  by  many 
circumflances,  pa(-ticularly  the  falfe  and  contradictory  accounts  tlie 
affaffm  gave  of  thofe  tilings  that  were  found  in  his  pocket,  that  he 
was  a  dupe  to  the  Jefuits,  on  whofe  ubfclution  probably  he  relied  j 
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opinion  of  many  hiflorians,  notwiiliiaanding  he 
confefifed  nothing,  was  committed  either  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  fome  of  the  nobles,  who  envied  the  vir- 
tues of  Henry,  or  by  the  emiffaries  of  Spain  — 
when  the  dnke  of  Sully  rcfigned,  and  the  queen 
regent  gave  the  government  of  the  kingdom  into 
the  hands  of  an  Italian  chambermaid,  whofe  huf- 
band,  Conchini,  foon  afterwards  created  Marfhal 
d'ANCRE,  was  prefently  made  the  victini  to  her  ab- 
furd  and  unbecoming  ambition ;  for,  as  foon  as  the 
king  affumcd  the  government,  which  he  did  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  firit  having  married  Anne  of 
Austria,  fearing  that,  as  the  power  of  this  man 
had  been  derived  from  one  affalfination,  he  might 
wi(h  to  encreafe  it  by  another,  employed  Vitry, 
who  was  afterwards  made  Marflial  of  France  to 
difpofe  of  his  enemy  ;  he  was  murdered  by  hire- 
lings, and  his  limbs  given  up  to  the  fury  of  that 
populace  who  were  but  too  juftly  incenfed  againft 
him. 

In  this  date  was  the  court  of  Lo  u  i  s ;  a  monarch, 


and,  for  one  very  ftrong  circumflance  to  prove  that  he  had  accom- 
plices, the  Proroft  of  Pluviers  had  openly  declared,  at  fix  miles 
diftance  from  Paris,  on  the  day  the  murder  happened,  "  This  day 
*'  the  king  will  be  either  flain,  or  dangeroufly  wounded."  He  was  on 
this  account  fent  prifoner  td  Paris  ;  but^  before  he  could  be  ex- 
amined, he  hanged  himfelf. 
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timid,  weftiv  and  illiterate,  when  Charles  married 
the  princefs  Henrietta,  for  though  Richlieu, 
then  bifliop  of  Lucon,  had  reconciled  the  king  and 
his  mother,  and  began  to  imagine  all  thole  advan- 
tages for  the  kingdom  which  were  fo  well  planned 
and  carried  into  execution  afterwards,  yet  nothing 
but  fenfelefs  folly  and  fantaftic  intriguing,  cha- 
racterized court  manners. 

We  have  feen  Richelieu  a  great  dramatic  pa« 
tron,  and  this  fancy  might,  perhaps,  have  anfen  from 
the  neceflii^,  at  the  time  oi"  Louis  the  thiiieenth,  of 
giving  into  fome  weakneifes  in  order  to  get  hold  of 
more  fubftantial  power.  Children  cannot  be  cured 
entirely  by  feverity.  But  it  is  curious  that  he,  who 
originally  merely  permitted  lighter  amuiements, 
fliould  at  length  grow  fo  inordinately  fond  of  them 
as  to  admire  them  more  than  any  other  purfuit, 

It  had  been  the  fafliion  to  dedicate  dramatic 
pieces;  and  Troterel,  Bertrand,  Fauco- 
NiER,  De  la  Grange,  and  many  others,  infignifi- 
cant  writers  by  the  bye,  had  already  chofen  their 
feperate  protectors,  not  forgetting  Billard  who 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  Henri  k  Grand,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  queen  regent. 

Thus  did  the  two  courts  vie  with  each  other  in 
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dramatic  amufements  j  and  this  is  the  moment  to 
prove,  which  may  he  done  in  a  few  words,  that  the 
celebrity  of  the  English  ftage,  for  celebrity 
furely  is  more  legitimately  due  to  intrinfic  merit 
than  to  (hew  and  fpcctacle,  was  as  decidedly  fuperior 
to  that  of  Fr  A  N  c  E  as  an  animal  is  to  a  vegetable,  or 
a  piece  of  mechanifm.  One  had  paflive  life,  the  other 
active.  One  was  wound  up  and  fet  a  going,  the 
other  went  of  iifelf. 

A  rcperufal  of  the  fifth  number  of  this  work  will 
confirm  this  fact,  for  we  fliall  there  find  that,  except 
JoDELLE,  Garnier,  and  IIardi,  the  French 
flage  had  boafted  no  name  of  celebrity  before  Cor- 
NEiLLE,  whofe  firlt  play,  Mclite,  came  out  in  the 
very  year  in  which  James  the  firft  died. 

This  proves  that  the  emancipation  of  the  En- 
gliOi  from  thofe  mifts  of  opinion  which  had  begun 
and  been  encouraged  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  had  gradually  itrengthened  and  been  confirmed 
throughout  the  life  of  James,  yielded  moft  rati- 
onally to  the  bell  relaxation  that  could  recreate  the 
fancy,  without  injury  to  the  mind;  and  this  folid 
fenfc,  and  found  judgment,  taught  them  to  cherifli 
in  Shake  SPEAR  the  greatell  genius  the  world  Kas 
produced;  for,  in  the  midll  of  the  fquabbles  and 
bickerings  during  his  life,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
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arrogant,  bold,  or  afpiring,  he  pofTefTcd  that  ad- 
miration he  never  courted,  and  received  every  tefti- 
mony  of  grateful  refpect  from  his  fellow  creatures, 
vhom  he  had  taught  and  delighted.  Not  the  leader 
of  a  party,  or  the  minion  of  a  court,  but  the  advo- 
cate of  virtue,  and  the  favourite  of  human  nature. 

From  all  thefe  premifes  I  gather  this  conclufion. 
That,  as  the  meritorious  labours  of  the  drama  re- 
ceived very  little  fupport  but  from  the  people,  as 
the  ftage  had  not  known  the  great  variety  of  ad- 
vantages introduced  to  it  afterwards,  as  all  the  col- 
lateral arts  were  in  a  fupine  ftate ;  and,  in  fhort,  as 
it  was  obliged  to  (land  or  fall  by  its  own  intrinfic  and 
individual  merit;  the  number  of  admirable  tragedies 
and  comedies  that  were  produced  at  that  time,  for 
thefe  arc  its  true  criterion,  give  dramatic  fame,  be-  . 
yond  calculation,  a  decided  fuperiority  over  every 
thing  it  ever  boafted,  either  before,  orfmce. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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